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ALUABLE PAINTINGS. CHARLES | 
AN and other NECESSITOUS WEBB has Several for DISPOSAL, The Masters are ! 
arents once in Prosperity, Brixton-hilj and =Polemberg, Stoddart, Page, Williams, and others, The ii 
for 1860, Aldersgate, ictures be viewed any morning before 1 o'clock, on j 
and to Elect fficers for the ensning year, Subscriptions and Donations Sratefully Teceived by the application at 116, Drury-lane, W.c, Moveable broperty of 
will held on Friday, the 10th day of August next, at the Committee ; the Bankers, Messrs, SPOONER, ATTWoop, and | every description Purchased or disposed of on commission, ft 
Gardens of the Societ ’ Inner Circle, Regent’s-park. 0., 27, Gracechurch-street: and b Letters replied to by return. i 
‘HE The chair to be take at one o'clock. EDWD. FRED. LEEKS, Secretary, rn 
July 26, 18¢0, -D. C. SOWERBY, Secretary, Office, 2, Walbrok, EC. O COLLECTORS of ART.—A Great 
7 he | Bargai A finel d STATUARY MARI LE 
. y . — ym rec d M: 3L 
ER. BITIsk 4 RCH ROLOGIC AL CAMBRIDGE ASYLUM for SOLDIERS’ | 4. E, price “él ie. 8 Dagnibee nt oll-painting. frou he 
tten ASSOCIATION, - WIDO Fo Samrat ae Fataanad un, Koyal academy, ‘ae To bong My reath,. ye “ase afal EE. of j 
y = Y Volunta Sontribu Ons.— Patrons: er Majesty the emales, prize, at 2007., to e sold for 30l.; also a cabinet pic. j 
ts and 11 1nd CONGRESS for 1860, at SHREWSBURY, August 6 to Queen and the other members of the Royal family. ° This | ture, “The Duet,” 157’; bo: Y Fitzgerald. To be seen at i 
orts~ ERIAH Botrierp, Esq., M.P., F.R.8., F.g, A., President, Institution js the only existing Asylum or the Soldier's | 9) r. W. F, AMMOND's, Auctioneer, 3, Carey-street, Opposite 
The Meetings wiil be holg de ie Guildhall; and durine the | W i  — pormnlties mopently thenkras te Pivale for Lincoln’s-inn-gate, WC. 
Xcursions wi Bui ncreased Support, wscriptions than Teceived by et | 
YAL hall and Haughmond Reade Hadlow, "seouyetloet, es Messrs, Coutts and C ygitand; E. F. Leeks. Esq. Hon. Sec.; For SALE, NINE OLD and VALUABLE ; 
hiefl Géstles ; Shifinen Po Bree HONS, Wroxeter Pitchford | and JOHN RUSSELL GUIPPERTON, Secretary, FRENCH COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS: 4 very 
ON. Churches; Acton Burnell, Boscobel, White Ladies, &. The Office, 19, Parliament-street, 8.W., July 1860, fine Head of Louis Dauphine, Fils de Louis XIV., ditto of i 
ts, &e, Cavations at Wroxeter will be seen under the Superintend. Regnault de Saint Jean @’Angely, do of Cathelinen, do, of ! 
7 ence and explanation of Thos, Wright, Esq., F.S, : T P Ss Duport, do. of Hortense, do. of Malouet, do. of Suchet, Mme. | 
Programmes and Tickets for Gentleman and Lady, 17, 1s.; HE RE * de Maintenon, La Sollicitude d’une Mere dans l’Eternj é. ‘ 
ndant Hiy’s Single Ticket, 105 $4. To be had of My. Sanprorp, | — Address “ Lovrs,” care of Mr. H. Paxon, opposite the Post. ; 
High-s Ss rewsbury; Mr. JONEs, Ludlow; and in Lon- O PUBLI HER PRINTERS d Office, Hampstead, Middlesex. { 
don, either by letter or personal Application of {ph Treasurer, 4iv, + ‘ » an , n se — ia 
a T. J. Pernicrew, Esq., 16, Onslow. scent, Brompton, F RES PAPER "one wine FORS. WANTED, a Situa- Draw ING from the AN TIQUE, and 
the rr on as * OY one who has ad long exper; ence in MODELLING, &c.—CRYSTATL PALACE SCHOOL ' 
’ OSPITAL for CONS UMPTION » | Correcting manuscripts and Proofs, SHakt, SCIENCE, “Go5 LITERATURE.— Mr Ge c. 
iM, ana rompton, § Subscription , Donations, and Lega- Apply by letter, “E.G. 2, Strand, London, W.c, GUENTON i! ‘ —— meet on Ter? and Fridays. 
> on Cies are eatly neede to maintain j full vigo this , ntlemen’s Class at Eleven AM; Ladies’ ( 488 at One p. p 
tte. whi gn no endowareo ma PHILIP R SE. Hon any, T 10 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, | The Class-r mS are Private, and the whole Collection of a 
t WNUE a een SS Haar See! The Advertiser, who has had Several years’ experience | Models is available for the useof the Students, Pupils brought j 
a CHARIN G-CROSs HOSPITAL, West | in conducting an oid-established provinciat Journal, wishes t. UP a8 Artists, Special tarangements made with Schools, | 4 
| Wild and.—The Governors earnestly solicit Assistance | obtain anothey SITUATION as ditor, Sub-Editor, or Gene- | “Apply to the Superintendent of the Literary Department, 
ANG.- for this Hospital, Which ig chiefly depéndent on voluntary ~~ neater He is a _ Son’ branch f a trom per Ps Crystal Palace, S.E. | 
4 Contributions an legacies, rovid usinéss, and can sy Ply the highes estimonials from 8 .— Hi 
- upwards of 109 in pence consrorigee and. prowagtion, oy resent situation, which he has held for many tears. No ob- | | O MED ALLISTS, Artists and 
‘ nearly Sines Of accident and ‘dangerous emergency | jection to an engagement in any of the British Colonies, 
IDS. Huwally ; besides reliet to an unlimited number of sick anq Letters to be addressed * Ht. 8." 2,8 
> disable poor daily, Subserj tions are thankfully Teceived by 
ie XT. the Secretary, at the Hospital] : and by 
RY of Strand; ess 
KS, 


see ae 
’ Amateurs, 
The Commanding Officer of the London Rj “o 
. 2, Strand, London, W.c. Brigade invite, y t 
Pippa DA Cor 
Messrs, Coutts, 59, SUB-EDITOR REPO 
Ts, Drummond, 49, SIT 








ifle y olunteer 
: ; Sy] frends of yo aan S for tment to favour 
this PS by furnis ng DESIGNS or the o verse and ; 
: RTER, COMPO. reverse of a GOL} CHALLENGE MED 4 L; also of a Hy 
SSrs, >? Charing-crogg - Messrs. OR.—WANTED, by two young men, SITUATIONS, Smaller Medal or Badge, both to be competed for at the ig 
oare, 37, Fleet-street ; and through all the principal] together or Separately: one “ag Sub-Editor or Reporter to 4 | Annual Prize Meeting of the Corps. The large medal should 
bankers, OHN ROB RTSON, Hon. Sec. portaginalishea journal ; the other i hanerettor, whe op- Be of “a size anit ete +t be fo aller medal - padge not 
WT Prensa oe iD. SS — portunity or practice n reporting. ‘oth short-han writers, | larger anas ng, and a 4pted to be wo: nasa €cora on, 
BE&ltisez SYRIAN RELIEF FUND,— Address, stating terms, to STENO,” 7, Havelock-street, ; eames of all pee ons who may by Tine riag, ths assis- 
A Committee has been formed with the view of raisin €rshott, Hants, — TA | thnGe earn the thanks o nspecr na’, Will be publis finn 
of f Sum of money for the relief of the sufferers by the late un. NEWSsp PE ‘PR PRIET RS, | {h¢Aesigns kept for the free Inspection of other corps who Tay 
ppby events in Syria. Relice will be afforded, without regard T° APER O “TORS, sire such aid. , Designs or models are to be forwarded on 
d the to sect or part through a Committee et Beyrout, presided an of 22 who has had the mercantile manage. | or be OF teearsday, hat Woe to the Regimental Com. 
over by her Majesty Consul-General, Donations have been Ment of an o d-established Pp yinelal paper, is open to an | mittee we London Rifle outer Brigade, ead-quarters, 
and ie ynlsed by Viscount helmerston, KG. ; Viscount Stratford ENGAGEMENT.~ Addn _F. F.,” Post-office, Gloucester. Great y cester-street, <<. EWENS, Capt, ang Adit. 
© Redcliffe, G.¢. -; the Tur Ambassador; Ear Gran- TO Npwep cn Poston RPIer... CF > 
ville, KG. § Gord Jonn Rasselt, per ithe Earl of Shattes. To NEWSPAPER PROPRIE TORS, | _Heaa-quarrere July 26, 1860, el 
ury; Lor verstone ; Baron Onel de Rothse + M.P.; oung man, who has been employ, on the press ag VOR VE S 
alit Messrs, Spartali and Co. ; Messrs, Heywood, Kennard, and | Clerk og Renee for five years, wishes ee RE-ENGAGR® OYAL EXCHAN G E PINE ARTS 
: y Co.; H. . Gurney, Esq., &c. Further  Checrptions are re. ENT ona provincial newspaper. GALLERY, 24, Cornhill, Entrance in Change-aliey.—_ 
an quested, and also donations of Provisions, Cloth ng, Medicine, Address « 5 2g oak Post-office, Coventry, Mr. _MORBY has constant] on SALE high class GU ARAN. 
on. ents, &c., which wi Sent out free of ex se. Depéts in “Ee | TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists, 
the City and at the West-endwil] Shortly be announced. Many O REPORTERS,—WaNTEp, on a/ A visitis respectfully requested, 
R,” Ousands of persons are Without food or shelter, Country Newspaper. respectable intelligent young | , Fine Specimens of the following and other Masters -_ 
A first instalment of 10007. has been announced by tele aph | man as REPORTER: Salary oz a year. Turner, R.A. Ooke, A.R.A, Herring, Sen. Duftield ee 
Is. to the Consu ~General at Beyrout. Messrs, Saunders, Otley, Lett with references, to be a dressed to « w..” Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 1A 
and Co., who have been instructed from Beyrout to receive sub. a 46. Hig -street, Nottin hill, London,” Frith, R.A, A.R.A, Hering W.C. Smith, j 
Scriptions for the Same object, have a to write out to their WO BD ttingehill, Lon Se Ward, RA. O'Neil, ALR. A, Hemsley Topham ii 
ith ftlends‘advising then to merge in the Committee presided over T° EDITORS, &e.—LOG AL and PRo. | Beets Ba. = pannel Sen. pluller rome Ha 
thd autor eter ALL fo Tne are requested VINCIAL PAPERS can be INSPECTED in a quiet | Crevice a. Faed Provis Holmes 
S. - ‘s Office where no one but the Principal is Seldom in, Terms can Elmore, R. A. Bright Niemann Hayller 
} Committee. be made easy, and if desirable an unfurnished drawing floor | Mulready, 4. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
= The Marquis of Lansdowne, | Sir Jas, Duke, Bart., M.P. or a furnished bedroom and partial use of parlour can be had, Maclise, It. A Baxter Dunean =. Hughes ! 
= he parauls K “of racarde, | git Joseph Faxton, =F. “A.C.” 21, York-roa, . 8. References exchanged, Cooper, A_R. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham lf 
€ Lord Bishop o ondon, ; aurney, Esq., M.P. tenn — - A.R.A, . Jo 
Viscount Evers ey. Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. Oo N. EWSP PE P ROP RIE T' ORS. Peoets + Ee Smmannston Taylor — 
3 Lord Calthorpe. Hon. William Ashley, PRINTING MACHINE for SALE +A First-rate FOUR. The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried On as usual, at 
Phe Lord Mayor of London. | Colonel Gawler, FEEDER, made to order by Messrs, Dryden Brothers, of | 63, Bishopsgate-strect Within. 
Baron L. Rothschild, M.P. | H- Austen Layara, Esq. London, for the anchester Examiner and Times, with roller | ——— { 
Admiral Sir Charies Napier, | M.'s artali, Esq. moulds, duplicate rack, &c. The machine can be confidently | 
Bart., M.P. | W. Holt Yates, 84., M.D, recommended —Apply to Mr. IRELAND, Examines and Times | MUSIC. li 
Hon, A’ Kinnaird, M.p,: | Colonel Walker, R.A. Office Pall-mall-court Manchester. j ui 
Mr. Alderman Salomons, M. P. | Thos, Hodgkin, Esq., M.D. ————— aur, Manel a ES SN as a 
R. Monckton Milnes, "Esq., | Freq: Huth, Esq, W. MARTIN Ss NATIONAL PART lf 
l MP. R. N. Fowler, Bag, THE ARTS MANCH Syit, PRIZE GLEES—, GRAND PER i 
A A be SONGs at pUEES.—A GRA) = i 
GW. J. Repton, Es +» MPL | E. Gurne » Esq. iC “ 'RYS?T , ' 
rawhera a | FORMANCE Will be given at the ( RYSTAL PALACE on 
H. Darby Se mour, Esq., M.P, | Adair Craw ord, Esq., M.D, pases ‘TURD: > PTE > “ ~ie’y i 
. > , , TCKNow. | SATU RDAY, the Ist SEPTEMBER, Y & choir of 2000 Voices, | 
| * Baring, Esq., M’P, Oleridge J. Kennard, Esq. WILL SHORTLY ASE. THE RELIEF OF 11 CKNOW. | _ Applications to Assist must be sent immediately to STANLEY 
Sir “sthinyardley, Bart., 7, Adam-street, eh J. BARKER Ss GR SAT ly ICT RE | Lucas, iis Regent-street, W., s Ng voice and reference ag 
rome, W.C. > pai , vy, is NC to capability. 
SirJas. Fergusson, Bart., M.P., 27, Chesham. ( Hon. Secs, VIEW te 7 UCK NY GALLE Ry athorit Faterine | ~ 
9 Sv } x ° . 
J.P, Kennard, Esq., 4, Lombard-street, Treasurer, Fall-mall; ener Ww 
DARD eet, Treas 


SHAKSPEARE’s HOUSE. 
84 


ith the new 
| pleted of the late Sir H 
a 


. & lace, 7 - | | 
PORTRAITS just pace | NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY.— yr. Ht 
ENRY HAVELOCK, Bart., and Sir | GW. MARTIN Wishes that those ladies and Sentlemen 18 
I h | JAMES OUTRAM, Bart. | who intend enrolling themselves in the above Society would 
—in the year | _ Admission by card, or Sixpence each. A}) cards issued | immediately FORWARD their NAMES, Stating Voice, ad« 
1848, in con uence of the ready help vouchsafed to them available unti] close of exhibition, dressed to him at Addison, Hollier, and Lucas’s, 2 . Regent. 
bya generous public the Shakspeara Committee at Stratford. | ——*"e' Tv: EO pres ee | street; or Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, No, 201, Regent-street. 
upon-Avon were enabled to purchase the house in which their I CI L J, Italy, and China. — GREAT | +>, - tie 
illustrions townsman Was born, GLOBE.—New DIORAN 
Nn the year 1856, its dilapidatea condition having Tendered its | and in ITALY_8 
reparation €ssential, the late John Shakespear, of Worthing. | 
ton, Leicestershire, i 
the hands of 


TAS of the WARS in CHINA | W ORCEsTER TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
Sites and Scenes in India; The Camp | FESTIVAL, and Meeting of th 
Italy; Nangasaki, Japan, Australia; A To the Widows and Orpha 
e sum of aoa which was =— = Pi = roe ene rhodes 
a | from 10 a, m. 
expended, under his direction, in the purchase and removal of ™ . 
the adjoining premis: 


co 
e 
¥-) 
=. 
8 
8 
ry 
= 
2 
ae 
Bs 


: Symen of the 
h. pen | dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, to 
mission to the whole building Is, the CATHEDR; L, TUESDAY, WEDN ESDAY, THURS. 
es, to prevent risk of flee and towans Leicester-square. DAY, gad FRIDAY, TEE TEMBER 1, .12, 13, and 14, 1360, ! 
0 5 is Dirpraounz— ic a. nder special patrona. e€ 0 
e Testoration of the house. In the same ear, by his will, URFORD’s PANORAMA of ROME, <4 ase are 
ted 17th November, he bequeathed a further sum of 25001. | Ancient and Modern, 
the same Committee, to enable them (am ther things) | from the 1 

um at § akspeare’s house for the } 
hakspearean relics 


er Most Gracious Maj 
+ from Drawings taken by himself, | 
Towers of the Capitol, is n 



















esty the QUERy, 
f | he noyal Highness pe PRINCE se xsoRr, 

ow OPEN, embracing al S$ Roya “/shness the Prix; £ of Wags, 

which sum he dinero! Les | the interesting and classical objects in the Eternal City, and of Se Hey Morning—F irst Part of the Creation, and the whole 
7 f also the orum, b u 

foreany other legacies), together with an annuity of 60/. forthe ‘ r 
aintenance ofa cust , Which he charged upon his s- | Ot Eoe and SWITZERLAND are also open daily fro 
ey Priory Estate, 











H m | mn ogeaay Morning—The Last Judgment, and a Selection 
+ Admission 1s. to each view. Schools and children | from J udas } faccabseus, 
Sured by high legal sanction ppsevalidity ofthe bequest, | half price” aniorama Royal, Lelcester-square, Paareday maine he Naty 
MM Permees Ee ae nen A — tna — 
and relying on the funds the Supposed secured to them, the | 
Commit ee, under the auspices ors distinguished | LIVERPOOL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS, i on - ~ 
continued the work which the President. 
somuch at heart, and there ‘act considerable debt. The Right Hon, the EARL of SEFTON, Lord Lieutenant 
ain ieee fetal ney ina suit instituted for the puri = of ty 
ning a ju €cision upon t N Of the w: . ‘ 
with great regret pronounced the bequest void for uncertainty, | London: Mr. James Bourlet, 10, Foley-street, w. 
and the annuity iny ler t ortmain Act, and thus Dublin: Messrs, Stark Brothers, Lower Sack ville-street, 
e 0 ntion of their benefactor was frustrated Bristol: Mr, J; ohn Frost, Clare-str, eet. 
The Commit hus unex edly involved in debt, have 
No alternative but to APPEAL. to those wh, 















The NEXT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 
h 0, teful tor the LIVING ARTISTS is to be OPENED in AUGUST, It is 
inheritance Sh has left hem in his writin can - vested that all Contributions may be delivered ‘to the 
Pathise with the Committee in their dj culties, and in thelr respective Agents 48 early in the Month as possible : none can 
re to carry out the laudable intentions of the testator, who be received after the 10t f August Works 
80 fully evi S appreciation of the honour of inheriting to Liverpool direct should be 
= name of Shakspeare, 


dd. 1 h i s seare cent 
addressed to t € Hon. Secre: ary, 
fPaeen’s i “street, and despatched so as 
u Ptions will be thankfully Teceived by Messrs, Sonrn, Vered on the 10th, 
Payne, and Sura, Lombard-strect, London; ‘at the Old I uested that care be taken to deliver the 
gtratford-upon-Avons by Mr. Joi S. LEave Te at | several Works to the Society's Agents, or to the Queen's Hall, 
hakspeare’s Hi donations, as considerable trouble and disappointment have been occa. | 
860, sioned by inattention. By order, 
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URREY GARDENS. — Notice. — SIMS 

REEVES'S LAST APPEARANCE will take place on 

Monday, August 6, at a Grand Evening Concert. On this 

occasion he will sing “ The Last Rose of Summer,” ** Kathleen 
Mavourneen,”’ and ** Good bye, sweetheart. 


4 xT? + 
N R. GEORGE PERREN’S GRAND 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL CONCERT will take place at 
the Surrey Gardens, on Monday, 13th August, when he will 
be assisted by all the principal artistes in London. 


WN R. MELCHOR WINTER, primo tenore 

of Miss Marian Pyne’s English Opera Company.— 
The above company having concluded their provincial tour, 
Mr. MELCHOR WINTER is again at liberty to accept EN- 
GAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, and English or Italian 


Opera. , 
, Address 17, St. James’s-square, Notting-hill. W. 





~~ SALES BY AUCTION. 


Two Drury-lane Renters’ Shares to be Sold, by order of 
Executors. way 

N R. ROBINS will SELL by AUCTION, 
* at the MART, on THURSDAY, August 9, at Twelve, 
in two lots, TWO RENTERS’ SHARES in the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, paying most regularly annual dividends, 
with every certainty of an increase, and entitled to free admis- 
sions, transferable, and saleable annually. 

Particulars of Messrs. Law, Hussey, and HvuLBert, Solici- 
tors, 10, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn; atthe Auction Mart; and 
at Mr. Roprns’s new offices, 5. Waterloo-place. Pall-mall, 8. W. 











A very fine Collection of ancient and modern Paintings, in- 
cluding the Descent from the Cross, Scourging of Christ, 
Raising of Jairus’s Daughter, Christ in the Garden, and 
David Returning from the Slaughter of Goliath, a portion by 
old masters, and removed from Venice, the remainder by 
living artists, among which are several works of merit, and 
some of a speculative character. 

r nn : y 

NV R. T. S. SMITH will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at the MART, opposite the Bank of England, on 

FRIDAY, August 10, at Twelve for One precisely, about 

seventy ancient and modern PAINTINGS ; comprising works 

by or after 


Canaletto Fetti Murillo Salvator Rosa 

Caracci Guido Maratti Schidone 

Correggio Honthorst Rembrandt Spagnoletto 

Chester Lairesse Rubens Titian, and others. 

May be viewed two days prior and morning of sale. Cata- 
logues obtained at the Mart; and of Mr. T. S. Smrrn, Auc- 
tioneer. 42, Lombard-street, F.C. 





Valuable British and Foreign Marbles.—The first portion of 
the unmanufactured Stock of Messrs. Browne and Co., at 
their works, in Grafton-street East, near the London Uni- 
versity. 


MESSRS. RUSHWORTH and JARVIS 
4 


are directed by Messrs. Browne and Co. (who are 
retiring from business) to SELL by AUCTION, at the above 
works, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15, and following day, 
a portion of the choice collection of BRITISH and FOREIGN 
MARBLES, in every variety of colour, selected during the 
last fifteen years from the best quarries in Italy, France, and 
Belgium, under the most favourable circumstances, for the 
execution of the various important works in which the above 
eminent firm has been engaged for many years past. The 
stock comprises upwards of 3000 feet super of statuary, vein, 
and coloured slabs, including many fine specimens of rich 
Rosso, Sangue, Griotte, Broceatelio, Vert des Alpes, Seran- 
colin, Brescia, Rouge de Flandres, and the rare and beautiful 
Rondona marbles, a few blocks and scantlings of statuary, 
Serancolin, Griotte, Broccatello, and black and gold marbles, 
lotted to suit the trade; also moulded marble shelves, carved 
Corinthian capitals in terra cotia, and a pair of sculptors’ scale 
stones. 

May be viewed four days prior to the sale, and catalogues 
had on the premises; and of Messrs. RuSHworTH and JARVIs, 
Saville-row, Regent-street, W., and 19, Change-alley, Corn- 
hill, E.C.; who will shortly sell by auction the second portion 
of marbles in block, scantlings, and slabs; also the trucks, 
waggons, carts, horses, implements, and utensils in trade. 


NNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas, Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post.—Money orders to JOHN BENNETT, 

Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. ne 
ENSON’S WATCHES. — 

“ Perfection of mechanism,""—Morning Post. 

Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet,” de- 
scriptive of every construction of watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

$3 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 

















COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
if ING’S COLLEGE, London.—Warneford 


Scholarships.—Students who enter the Medical Depart- 
ment of King’s College in October, 1860, will have the exclu- 
sive privilege of contending for the SCHOLARSHIPS founded 
by the late Dr. Warneford, for the encouragement of the pre- 
vious education of medical students. There will be five, of 25/. 
each, given this year—two to be held for three years, and 
three for two years. 

The subjects of examination are the usual branches of school 
education, viz.:—Divinity, classics, mathematics, modern his- 
tory, and foreign languages; but any subject, except Divinity, 
may beomitted. The classical subjects are the same as those 
fixed for the Matriculation Examination at the University of 
London in July, 1860. 

For full particulars apply to J. W. Cunningham, Esq., 


King’s College, London, W.C. hives 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


O\UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
SESSION—1860-6. 


Matriculation and Scholarship Examinations. 

On TUESDAY, the 16th of OCTOBER next, will be held in 
the College, an EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION, 
and for SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. : 

Ten Senior Scholarships of the value of 407, each ; and Forty- 
five Junior Scholarships, varying in value from 15/. to 241. 
each ; to sixteen of which first year’s Students are eligible. 

For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Registrar of the College. 

Signed, by order of the President, 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


YT. MARY’S COLLEGE, Bampton, Oxon 
(under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of Oxford), for 
the Education of those of Limited Incomes only.—THREE 
BOYS will be ADMITTED, at a reduced charge of 16 guineas 
per annum. Candidates must be sons of poor clergy or officers, 
and under 12 years of age. 
Apply immediately, inclosing two stamps, to the Warden, 
at the College. 


r AGN a 

EAMINGTON COLLEGE. Visitor— 
4 The Lord BISHOP of WOKCESTER. 

Head Master—Rev. E. St. JOHN Parry, M.A., Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, Editor of “Terence,”’ in the “Bibliotheca 
Classica.”’ i 

Assistant Masters—A. M. Curteis, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford; W. Besant, Esq., B.A., Scholar Christ's 
College, Cambridge (who has special charge of the modern 
department); with a competent staff of tutors and masters, 

Board, 50l,; tuition fees, 167. 16s. 
The COLLEGE will REOPEN on Saturday, the 18th 

August, 1860, 

For prospectuses apply to the Rev. the Master, or to the 

Secretary. By order of the Trustees, 

A. 8. FIELD, Secretary. 


7 Al 
ST. AIDAN’S THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE, Birkenhead. 

Patron—His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Principal—Tue REV. JOSEPH BAYLEE. 

Michaelmas Term commences September 19. The College 
opens on the 17th. : 

Applications to be made to the Principal. 
x TH 
MNHE COLLEGE, ISLE of CUMBRAE,— 
Students from the English Universities are received 

during the Long Vacation. Terms (including tuition twice a 
week? Ten Guineas per month. Vice-Provost and Tutor, the 
Rev. L. G. CAZENOVE, M.A., Oxon. 

For further particulars address the Rev. the VIcE-PRovosT, 

The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, Scotland. 




















KANGs SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—The 
A THIRD TERM, 1860, will commence on the 6th August. 
Maurice Day, M.A., Head Master. 

The regular School Course comprises Divinity, English, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, French, German, Drawing, and 
Natural Science. Pupils may be specially prepared for the 
Universities and the Public Services. 

The Head Master receives Twelve Boarders at an annual 
charge of Eighty Guineas. There are now THREE VA- 
CANCIES. 

For further particulars apply to Rev. M. Day, Worcester. 


i ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, 


NORWICH.—The recent improvements in the School 
House by the erection of private studies and the complete re- 
arrangement of the dormitories are now in operation. The 
Head Master has a few VACANCIES for BOARDERS, 
Every boarder has the advantage of a private study. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. AuGustTUs JEssopp, School 
House; or to the Clerk of the Governors, P. E. HaNsELL, 
Esq., The Close, Norwich. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS on the 15th AUGUST. 











THE WINES OF FRANCE AT THE REDUCED DUTY. 
ls a} I T 
BARTON and GUESTIER’S celebrated 
CLARETS (in one dozen Cases). 

Médoc, 1854, 30s. ; St. Julien, 44s.; Chateau de Beychevelle, 
56s.; Langoa, 84s.; Léoville, 92s.; Latour, 100s.; Langoa, 1851, 
78s. Léoville, 86s.; Latour, 94s. 

NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
na Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 


CHOOL.—ESHER, SURREY.— 
A limited number of the SONS of GENTLEMEN pre- 
pared for Eton, Harrow, the Public Schools, and Examina- 
tions Military and Civil, from seven years old and upwards, 
by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE. 
The Rev. Charles Clarke proposes to travel during the 
month of August with the Sons of Noblemen or Gentlemen, 
For terms, &c., apply as above. 





j JINES of PORTUGAL and SPAIN at 
the REDUCED DUTY. 

The following Wines have all been matured in the cellars of 
the well-known firm of Sandeman and Co., and are confi- 
dently recommended for immediate consumption : 

Pale Sherry, 24s., 28s., 328., 36s., 40s., and 48s. 
Golden Sherry, 26s., 30s., 35s., 42s., and 54s. 
Good Port, 29s. to 35s.; fine Port, 40s, to 46s. 
Very old and curious, 52s. to 64s. 

Terms cash. Post-office orders to be made payable to 
FRANCIS ELAND, Proprietor; cheques to becr Messrs. 
Hopkinson and Co., Bankers, Regent-street. 

NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 

11, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 


P URE WINES of PORTUGAL & SPAIN, 
at reduced tariff. 
CRITERION PORT......) . 

CRITERION SHERRY s 26: Per dozen, bottles included 
Pint samples of each forwarded on receipt of forty-two 
stamps. 

FRENCH and other Wines of every description. 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE ..... . 40s. per doz. 

ST. JULIEN MEDOC CLARET . ove Sn, 
SPIRITS of the finest quality. 
SCHTEDAM HOLLANDS ... «+. BUS. — 348. per case, 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY... --- 568. — 628. per doz. 
Terms cash ; country orders to be accompanied by a remit- 
tance.—WILLIAMS and Co., 23, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, E.C, 





” 











FrERNLEY BANK, WEST HILL, Upper 

Sydenham, S.E.—The MISSES UPTON receive a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES. Terms 100 guineas per 
annum. London Masters of high standing attend the School. 
The Crystal Palace Classes, with Lectures on different 
Branches of Art, Literature, and Science, are also available 
to the Pupils. References given and required. The School 
will be reopened on the 28th of August. 


AKFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL, at BIR- 
KENHEAD PARK, Cheshire. 
Principal—Dr. MORGAN 
(Assisted by eminent Resident and Visiting Masters). 

In this School, which is most healthily and beautifully situ- 
ated, Young Gentlemen are prepared for Professional and 
Commercial! Life. : 

Prospectuses forwarded on application. 

N.B. The house stands within its own grounds of about 
three acres. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS.—“ Only 60 
assed out of 403 Candidates at the last Examination for 

the Line.”—Mr, ATKINSON, M.A., Military Tutor, continues 
to prepare Gentlemen to pass at THE FIRST TRIAL for 
Woolwich, Addiscombe, Sandhurst, the Staff, and the Line. 
He takes a very limited number of Pupils, so that each re- 
ceives much individual instruction, and consequently he has 
never yet had a single failure. Late beginners rapidly ad- 


vanced. 
8, Dorchester-place, Blandford-square. 











N EW COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD.— 
The School having been placed upon a new footing, and 
the nises much enla l, it is proposed to INCREASE the 
NU ER of BOARDERS not on the Foundation. The 
Younger Boys are prepared for the Winchester College Elec- 
tion—the Seniors A the Savery, 
iculars apply to Rev. W. TuckweE xt, 28, Holywell 
Oxford, Head Master, °° e : 


A SSISTANTS WANTED.—WANTED, an 
ASSISTANT to teach the junior classics ist in 
the English department. Also, a French prin toyy nae oh 
can assist the Drawing Master preferred. 
Apply, stating age, oar required, &c., to Mr. Pattison, 
verston. 


QCHOOLMASTER WANTED, in a Mixed 


National School, at Penmark, in the county of Gla- 
porate and diocese of Llandaff. Salary 402. a year, with a 
10use, 

Address the Rev. Cuas. F. B. Woop, the Vicarage, Pen- 
__mark, Cowbridge, South Wales. 
\j ANTED, a well-trained VILLAGE 

SCHOOLMASTER, for a parish in the southern part 

of the diocese of Lincoln. A good and earnest Churehman is 
desired, who can teach singing and lead the parish choir ; 
ability to play the harmonium in the church would be an ad- 
ditional recommendation. Income from school paymeuts and 
other sources 507., with cottage and excellent garden. 

Address, with references, statement of age, past engage- 
a &c., to the Kev. W. Coorer, South Lodge, Malvern 

ells. 


Ww 
A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, expe- 
rienced in preparing for Eton, the Universities, &c., seeks 
an ENGAGEMENT, out of town, for the holydays or longer, 
or to read at the coast or elsewhere with a pupil for the Uni- 
versity. References to families of rank. 
Address “M, A.,’’ Bull's Library, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


PARISIAN, 27 years of age, Bachelier- 
- ds-lettres, wishes for a SITUATION as TUTOR ina 
family. Acquirements (besides French), Spanish, Italian, 
Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. 
Apply to the British and Foreign Educational Agency, 
9, Frith-street, Soho-square. 


N aSCHOOL or FAMILY.—WANTED, 
by a gentleman of six years’ experience, a SITUATION 
as TUTOR; or a Situation as Elocutionist. Highly regpect- 
able. Excellent testimonials. 
Address, stating salary and particulars, “P. P. P.,” Post- 
office, Worcester. 



































_ _ ‘ 
WELL-EDUCATED Young Gentleman 
wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR in 

afamily or school. His acquirements are English, Latin, 
and Greek ; he is also a perfect German, French, and Italian 
scholar. No objection to travel. 
“H. S.,”’ care of Mr. Newton, News Agent, 93, Bolsover- 
street, Great Portland-street, W. 


ners! r s -4 
OVERNESS.—WANTED, immediately, 
for a comfortable school, a GOVERNESS, to teach 
French and drawing. Also, a Nursery Governess, for a re- 
spectable tradesman's family. 
Apply, personally preferred, to Mrs. SKELTON, 10, Caroline- 
street, Bedford-square. 











Vy ANTED, after August, a Certificated 
MISTRESS, for a Mixed School in the Country. She 
must be able to teach singing. Salary 40/. per annum, with 
the School-house, three rooms furnished. 
Address Rev. JOHN BELL, Brington Rectory, Kimbolton. 


WVANTED, for a Mixed School, not under 


Government inspection, in a small country parish, a 
MISTRESS, at Michaelmas next, uncertificated, a good 
needlewoman, and able to teach the children singing. Salary 
15/., the children’s pence averaging 10/. A furnished cottage 
and garden, and coal. 

Address Rev. JoHn West, Aisholt Parsonage, Bridgewater. 


OVERNESS.— A lady desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in a nobleman’s or gentleman’s family. 
Acquirements, thorough English, Freuch, and German, 
good music, drawing, water-colour. Good references. A 
liberal aay ee ‘ 
Address “E. H.,"” _— > Library, King’s-road, 
*helsea. 


OVERNESS.— A young lady, in her 
28rd year, who would not object to go abroad or to 
travel, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Her acquirements 
are all the usual branches of athorough English education, 
with good French and drawing, grammatical German, and 


music. 
__ Address “ E. D.,” 104, High-street, Oxford. 
(GOVERNESS or COMPANION.—A 
RE-ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED, in either capacity, 
by a young lady, who has filled both situations, and can be 
most highly recommended. Willing to make herself useful. 
No objection to travel. 
Address “L. R.,”’ 220, Regent-street, W. 
( ; OVERNESS, thoroughly experienced, 
wishes to meet with a SITUATION inafamily. Eng- 
lish edneation, with French, music, drawing, and rudiments of 
German Good testimonials, and first-class refe- 


rences. 
Address “ S. M.,” Post-office, Newport, Barnstaple, Devon, 


CHOLASTIC.—A lady wishesto DISPOSE 
OF her INTEREST as PARTNER in a select Prepara- 
tory er afew milesfrom town. A smail premium 
uired, 
te ‘Apply by letter to “ C. D.,"’ 131, Cheapside, E.C. 


CHOLASTIC.—WANTED, a DAY 
SCHOOL (30 to 80 pupils), either in the snburbs of Lon- 
don or some populous — 
Address “ ALPHA,” 14, Marchmont-street, Brunswick-square, 
with full particulars and the lowest premium required. 


ACCIDENTS of every kind and from any 
cause Insured aioe by an Annual Payment of 3/. to 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 10007. at death, or 6/. weekly for injury. 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. . 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and atthe Head Office. } 
This Company alone, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in re 53,000. 
WILLIAM J. ViAN, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., Secretary. 
Odice, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PERSON of High Rank begs to be 
INFORMED of the address, cireumstances, and his- 
tory of the wuthor of “ Farquhar Frankheart.’” A frank con- 
fidence may be handsomely rewarded. No notice can be 
taken of any but an autograph letter. 
Address in ten days,“ * * A. 36 W,” Post-office, Brighton. _ 
TL HOTEL BRYON, near the Chateau de 
Chillon, on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, a few 
minutes’ walk from the landing-place tor Ltteamboats and the 
Italian Railway, continues to receive foreigt. families com- 
fortably, and atamoderatecharge. | ree zene 
O TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS.— 
PASSPORTS and VISES PROCURED, without per- 
sonal attendance, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Suc- 
cessor to Leigh and Co.), 407, Strand, 
N.B. —Circular of Instructions post free. 


FoR FOREIGN-OFFICE PASSPORTS, 
Visas, and Mounting, apply to TURNER and ADAMs, 65, 
King-street, Downing-street, 8. W. 
N.B. Town and country orders completed per post, with 
attention, punetnality, and despatch. 


O TOURISTS and others. —New and most 
interesting ROUTE tothe RHINE, by way of Brussels, 
Namur, Luxembourg, Treves, the Moselle, and Coblentz. See 
“ Bradshaw's Continental Railway Guide,” July, pages 290, 











Time tables, map, &c., tobe had at the Offices of the Great 
onns Company, 77, Gresham-house, Old Broad-street, 
wondon, B.C. 


} YDROPATHY.—Sudbrook Park, near 
Richmond, Sorrev.—This establishment is now open 
for the reception of PATIENTS, under the superintendence 
of the present proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A.. M.D. Edin. ; 
author of “flydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second 
Edition. John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 
All applications to be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. Kina. 


ary r . 
HEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM.—This 
THEATRE to be LET until the end of September, when 
Madame Celeste resumes her tenancy for a term of years. 
Applications, by letter on'y, to be made to Mr. F. Penny, 
at the stage door of the Theatre, 


"Y r 
QECRETARY.—A competent gentleman 
‘ can be inducted into the position of SECRETARY to 
acompany of high respectability, just formed. He must be 
prepared to advance temporarily, 3001. or 4002. towards the 
preliminary expenses. 
Address “Ti. J. L..” care of Mr. Deacon, Leadenhall-street. 


PANISH, Portuguese, Dutch, American, 
and all other COUPONS payable abroad, due Ist July, 
are now being PAID on presentation, at the highest rate of 
exchange, at the oflices of the undersigned. Drafts granted 
on ali the principal cities of the Continent. Foreign stocks and 
shares bonght and sold. 
MonrTEAUX BRroruers, 2, Broad-street-buildings, New 
Broad-street, E.C,. 


W ASHINGTON FRIEND’S GRAND 

MUSICAL and PICTORIAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
entitled “wo Hours in Canada and the United States,” 
beautifully illustrated, 5000 miles of scenery, the Falls of 
Niagara, River St. Lawrence, Great Victoria Tubular Bridge, 
songs, melodies, and music. Daily at3 and 8 o'clock. Stalls, 
area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.—St. James’s-hall, Piccadilly. 


ER MAJESTY’S and the PRINCE of 
WALES'S TOUR.—Grand Fétes.—R. DUFFELL, late 
director and illuminator of the Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, and 
Pavilion Gardens, &c., acquaints the nobility, gentry, Her 
Majesty's tradespeople, and the authorities of cities and towns, 
that he continues to supply lamps, devices, &c., fireworks, 
and the decoration of triuinphal arches. N.B. The trade sup- 


















plied. 
Address, R. DUFFELL, 73, Vauxhall-street, Vauxhall, London. 


PPue WIDOW of an ENGLISH NOBLE- 

MAN wishes to FORM an agreeable PARTY to VISIT 
the CONTINENT, the proposed tour being Belgium, Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Italy, or Spain. This might be 
found a faveurable opportunity for two ladies and two gentle- 
men. who would like to travel, and be spared all anxiety and 
trouble. The lidy speaks several languages, and is much ac- 
customed to travel abroad; she has also servants, who are 
well qualified for their responsible situations. The expenses 
would be 600 guineas for twelve months, and 350 guineas for 
six months, each person. The highest references given and 
required.—App'v by Jetterto “R. T.,” care of Mr. Rice, sta- 
tioner, 14, Clurles--treet, St. James's. 





WE. the undersigned, feeling the necessity 
of affording immeciate assistance to those who have 
suffered by the dreadful storm of the 28th of May on the east 
coast, apd being aware that many charitably-disposed per- 
sons are anxious to contribute, have formed a Committee in 
London, to co-operate with the Local Committees in Nortolk 
and Suffolk. (Signed) 
STRADBROKE, 
WALSINGHAM., 


EDMD, H. K. LACON, 
8. MORTON PETO. 
HENNIKER, 


J. H. GURNEY. 
EDWARD KERRISON. 
EDWARD KERRISON, Secretary. 
No. 149, Piecadilly. 


Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. DrcmMMoNnD; 

Messrs. BarcLaYy, BEVAN, and Co.; Messrs. GLYN and Co. ; 

London Joint-Stock Bank; and by the London and West- 
minster Bank. 


Al a] Al ‘) ® 
HE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, in the 
Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY, except on Sunday. 
Admission 1s., on Monday 6d. Among the latest additions are 
arare Lizard (Regenia ocellata), from Africa, and a yellow- 
footed Rock Kangaroo, The band of the First Life Guards, by 
permission of Colonel Parker, will perform every Saturday, at 
4 o'clock, until further notice. An Official Guide Book is sold 
in the Gardens, 6d. 


y _ , 7 
pelx TECHNIC INSTITUTION 

(Limited), 39, Regent-street.—Notice to Inventors, Pa- 
tentees, Artists, Photographers, Manufacturers, and others,— 
A new Company having been formed for carrying on this In- 
stitution, and the building having been altered, thoroughly 
repaired, and re-decorated, the Directors now give notice that 
they are prepared to accept for EXHIBITION MODELS of 
MACHINERY, Naval Models, Works of Art, Philosophical 
Apparstus, Specimens of Manufactures, &c. Exhibitors of 
pictures and works of high art are informed that the fine art 
department will be exclusively reserved for the exhibition of 
suh works. Patentees and others will have their inventions 
explained by competent demonstrators. 

The Institution will shortly be reopened to the public, and 
each application for space is requested to be made to the 
Managing Director, J. 8, PHENE, Esq. 

By order, JNO, WYNNE, 
Managing Secretary. 











OOKS, SECOND-HAND, at t] 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, & c0.S reduced Prices. Catalogues gratis, ecten ama 


PUBLICATIONS. | Works, folio, 52. 10s.; Lord Somers’s Tracts, 8 vols. russia, 


8. 88.; Bridgewater Treatises, complete. 6/ 6s. Libraries 
| [pnchoont for cash.—_THOMAS MILLARD, Bookseller, 70, 
Newgate-street 


NOTICE. YEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE, the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 


reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, Esq., Author of ‘The Dead Vols. I. to IV. may be had, price 5s, 6d. each; or superbly 
Secret,’ 


- ——_~o——- 








See bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Will be ready on Wednesday, the 15th of August, at all Just published, 1 vol., price 16s. ; 


DR. FORBES WINSLOW'S NEW WORK. 
N OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 
and MIND; their Incipient Symptoms, Treatment, &c. 
*,* To provide against disappointment in obtaining a “ This will be the future British Text-book on mental and 
supply of this Work on the day of publication, orders | c¢rebral pathology. It is the most important work that has 
must be received by the Publishers before the 8th inst es in this country for many years in relation to subtle 
; affections of the mind and obscure and insidious diseases of 


= he brain. . ied.’’"— 
Also, a Popular Edition of ~ yg should be carefully read and closely studied 


J. Crnur LL, New Burlington-s 3 

BL FURBIDIS: [HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
? ‘ , a ‘ “ y) us, Lost, or Globe LD the 
A TALE OF MOUNT LEBANON, an evening of publication, at $00. a quarter; Herald or 
r ronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evenin erald, 15s.; Th 
On Wednesday, per ~_ of August, at all Booksellers Times, second edition, 30s., ditto, p Homes day, 10s. 6d. 
and Railway Stations, Answers required and orders prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, 

Throgmorton-street, Bank. Established thirty years. 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a 
few days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial 


Libraries and Booksellers in Town and Country, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Price 2s. 6d. 








*,* The scene of this brilliant and exciting tale, by 
the Author of ** The Lamplighter,” is in the midst of 
the oe Fy ge ~ Syria. P the br Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with writ- 
moment, therefore, the work is one of unequalled in- | ten description, 6s.; Large ‘size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, with 
terest, and requires the immediate issue of a Popular | original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin 
Edition. of the name, all traced from authentic records, fee two guineas. 

Also, An Index, containing ee of nearly all persons entitled 
” to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of 

Second Thonsand of the LIBRARY EDITION, | London, Heralds’ College, &e., &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 
in 2 vols. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free.—By T. CULLETON, Genea- 
logist, Lecturer on Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
** One of the best novels of modern times: a novel as | 25, Cranbourn-street, eorner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
rich in pure sentiment as it isin Christian philosophy, | W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 
and as glowing in its portraiture of Oriental life as in its r neo Or Tone * aa 
description of scenery.”—City Press. A RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 

an . i P 4 Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel Die, 

“The author has made good use of her material, and | ¢s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per letter. Book Plate, Engraved with 
has shown both skill and industry: she has evidently | Arms, 10s.; or Crest. 5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. 
taken great pains with her work.” —Athenceum, extra.—T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by Appointment 


" ‘ = to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s- 
“* A thoroughly good book.” —Morning Star. Ag London, W.C. metetennis ‘ 


“The best novels, of which ‘ El Fureidis’ is one."— | (OQLID GOLD RINGS (18 Carat, Hall 
Glasgow Herald. Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Ng 7 ‘ . 9 “ej > 
“ Not only has Miss Cummins enhanced her reputation | Arms, 75s. On SULEETOM. Cel Eanes Ceehern. 
by her present production, but literature has gained a street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane London, W.C. j 
valuable acquisition in this spirited and heart-stirring | - = ———— ———— —— 
romance of ‘ E) Fureidis.”—Leader. QTAMP YOUR OWN PAPER with 
-———$ —______ Arms, Crests, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
— SAMPSON -. of CULLETON’S PATENT —— Pot Mie. 5 
: Best make, 2ls. Any person can use them.—T. CULLETON, 
— ¥ Low, SON, and Co., Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, 
47, Ludgate-hill. corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


This day, in 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE ULTIMATE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: 


The_ Philosophical Argument ; with a Review of the Controversy, as conducted on the grounds of Reason and 
Expediency, in the writings of Locke, Warburton, Paley, Dick, Wardlaw, Gladstone, Martineau, and Miall, 


Second Edition, in post 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth, 


A DISSERTATION ON CHURCH POLICY. 


By A. C. DICK, Esq., Advocate. 


“ Quotations can give no true idea of the character of this work, or of the power of the Author. Those who 
would appreciate either must procure the book. The very first paragraph will tell the reader that he is in the 
hands of a master of logic.’’—Spectator. 


WARD and CO., 27, Paternoster. row. 


HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


THE CRITIC for this day contains the conclusion of Chapter IL. of the 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD 


(To be continued.) 


The numbers of the Critic for January last contain A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a 
Portrait of the late Joun Murray, Esq. 
The numbers of the Criric for March 24, and April 7 and 21, contain a HISTORY of the HOUSE of LONGMAN, 
with a Portrait of the late Tuomas Norton Longman, Esq. Price 6d., stamped 7d., each. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be found in any other 


Journal. Its department of 

THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishing 
at Home and Abroad. 


THE CRITIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 

in Literature, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each month, with a Biography and 
Fac-simile Autograph in each case. Recent numbers of the Critic contain Portraits and Autographs of the 
following :— 

CHAS. DICKENS. 

RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

CHAS. MACKAY. 

W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). 




















JUDGE HALIBURTON, | BARON HUMBOLDT. 

WILKIE COLLINS. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

LORD BROUGHAM. ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 

SIDNEY LADY MORGAN. | MISS CUSHMAN. 

SAMUEL LOVER, PROFESSOR FARADAY, THE LATE JOHN MURRAY. 

J. E. MILLAIS, J. R. PLANCHE. YHE LATE T. N. LONGMAN. 
And numerous other célebrities. A List of Portraits now in course of preparation may be had on application at 


the CriTIC office. 
THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS . 

of THE CRITIC discuss weekly the politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its review department will be 
found early and ample notices and analyses of the books of the week. Its contents enable the reader to inform him- 
self fully and at the earliest possible period of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and foreign, and 
of the progress in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. Its value as a journal of new and important facts may be 
judged by the observation—that it is now the most generally quoted of the weekly journals. _ 

THE CRITIC may be had by order of any bookseller, at the railway book stalls, or direct from the office. 
Subscription fer unstamped copies, 6s. éd. per quarter, payable in advance by post-office order or oth to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


| 
| 
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RECENT OPINION 


S OF THE PRESS 


Crochkford’s Clerical “Directory for 1860. 





HE GUARDIAN.—Such a mass of 


facts and statistics in regard to the education, pre- 
ferments, and authorship of the clergy could only have 
been got together at costly expense and trouble. 


THE MORNING ADVERTISER.—The amount and 
variety of the information it contains, considering the 
price at which it is published, must excite the agreeable 
surprise of the purchasers of the book. There is scarcely 
indeed a singlefact of interest connected with the present 
possession of places in the Establishment which will not 
be found inthe Clerical Directory. As a work of refer- 
ence it is one of great value. 


THE DAILY NEWS.—This is a biographical dic- 
tionary of the Episcopal clergy of our day. It contains 
the names of 17,500 deacons, priests, and bishops, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with a considerable body 
of information respecting them. 


THE LEADER AND SATURDAY ANALYST.— 
The Clerical Directory is certainly as fully entitled to the 
rank of a standard work of its kind, as the most careful 
and copious of its contemporaries of the other pro- 
fessions; and, indeed, with some few exceptions, 
we have seen nothing to equal it in point of 
information. . . . The bulk of the eccle- 
siastical profession will, we have little doubt, fully appre- 
ciate the labour and carefulness which have brought 
together such an enormous mass of facts with so few 
trifling errors and omissions. > The work is well 
executed on good paper, and the type in which it is 
printed is of a peculiar character, well suited to facilitate 
reference. 


BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER.—In this, the 
second issue, the great improvement of an alphabetical 
reference is obtained, which adds very considerably to 
the utility of the publication, inasmuch as the name of 
every clergyman in England and Ireland can in a 
moment be met with, and, generally speaking, all that 
appertains to his history, position, emolument, and pub- 
lications, can in a moment be found. It is quite impos- 
sible, in a work of such gigantic complication, that errors 
should be entirely absent, or that, from the various 
changes in preferments, it can in every particular be 
always accurate ; but it approaches as near as any work 
of its kind can do, which is merely one of reference. 


MORNING STAR.—A very well arranged and care- 
fully compiled book of reference, which will prove of 
the highest service to those who have occasion to deal 
with questions bearing upon the organisation of the 
Established Church, or who feel any interest in the his- 
tory and actual position of individual members of its 
clergy. . . . The book is a storehouse of valuable 
information, but little of which can be found elsewhere, 
and, while indispensable to all public libraries, will be a 
— and useful addition to many private collec- 

ons. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 
—This book is a curiosity. We suppose no single volume 
contains so large a collection of facts. Here are nearly 
800 pages of close print, with abbreviations for economy 
of space, and each page contains absolutely scores of facts 
“relating to the Clergy and the Church,” all so well 
arranged, that one can turn, without trouble or confu- 
sion, to the very thing one wants to know. It would 
be no slight thing to get together a bare list like this ; 
but this is the least part of the work, for to each name 
is added address, school, college, dates of degrees and 
ordination, ordaining bishop, past and present appoint- 
ments, with value and statistical information, and, finally, 
literary publications. We believe that a wonderful amount 
of accuracy has been secured, considering the enormous 
mass to be dealt with. A work like this, manifesting so 
large an amount of labour and of energy and spirit, ought 
to command the warm support of the public, especially 


of all who are in any way connected with the clergy. It , 
is an annual publication, of course; and, although it is a | 


wonderful work in its infantine state, we doubt not that 
the mind which planned it will strike out improvements 
in future. 


THE PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR.—Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory for 1860 is really a valuable work; and 
is as superior to our old friend the “ Clergy List” as the 
**Post-office Directory” was to its forerunner ‘* Robson.” 
. . . . For correctness and careful compilation the 
present work leaves far behind all previous direc- 
tories. The book forms a biographical key to about 
18,000 names. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—This is 
the second year of the publication of this well-arranged 
Clerical Directory, which is a biographical and statistical 
book of reference for facts relating to the clergy and the 
Church. It contains 17,500 names, in strict alphabetical 
order ; a complete index to benefices and curacies ; a list 
of the Irish clergy belonging to the Church ; one of the 
members of the Scottish oy Church; a list of 
the English Bishops from the year 1774 to the end of 
1859: each section and each name being accompanied by 
full information of.all that it is likely any one would 
desire to know who has to consult a record of this kind. 
In its way nothing can be more useful or better put 
together than this directory. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD.—The 
ublisher of this work is a man of immense enterprise. 
he present is one of his most important undertakings. 
To all clergymen this work is indispensable; to every 
member of the Church of England it must be interest- 
ing; and even to the ordinary reader it offers, as a book 
of reference, a vast amount of curious information. 


ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE.—The title of this, the 
most complete and carefully compiled of all our direc- 
tories, conveys but little idea of its contents—the mere 
name and address of each clergyman takes up only a 
small portion of the work. It is a perfect biographical 
directory of the personnel of the Church. . This 
vast and varied collection of facts, relating to the clergy 
and the Church, may be fully relied on for accuracy, as 
they are obtained, we are informed in the preface to the 
work, from the clergy, and corrected in proof, in many 
instances, by themselves. We should state that the 
work is most nari | printed—the names being in 
bold black letters—well bound, and altogether forms one 
of those concise works of reference which are so highly 
prized by persons who, like ourselves, have no time to 
wade through a mass of matter to find the facts they 
wish to know. 


THE MORNING CHRONICLE.—This is a biogra- 
phical and statistical book of reference for facts rye ve | 
to the clergy and the Church, and supplies a want which 
no other directory has yet attempted to fill. The clergy- 
by means of this directory, can learn of themselves, and 
the public can ascertain, not only the address (which 
ordinary directories would supply, although necessarily 
dispersed over a variety of town and country publica- 
tions), but the school and university, educational honours 
and degrees, dates and place of ordination, present living 
or appointment, of the clergy, with particulars as to in- 
come, patronage, and literary achievements. . . . As 
far as — can be attained in any such publication, 
this Clerical Directory is a remarkable proof of industry. 

THE MORNING POST.—*“ Crockford ” is a work of 
considerable dimensions, compiled on the plan of a bio- 
graphical dictionary of the clergy of the Established 
Church. . . . It bearson the face of it evidence that much 
care has been taken in its compilation. 

EVENING HERALD.—This annual has nowassumed 
a position which renders it indispensable to all who re- 
= information as tothe personnel of the Church. .. . 

‘here is every mark of scrupulous care in the compilation 
of this standard book of reference. The thanks of the 
Church and the press are due to the compilers of a work 
which is of enduring value, being in continual progress 
of correction for an annual issue. 

THE PRESS.—The Clerical Directory is the most 
— and carefully compiled of all our works of the 
kind. . . The work is admirably printed and alpha- 
betically arranged. Its utility as a work of reference 
~~ best be judged by the contents of which we have 
| spoken. 








CONTENTS OF THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY: 


I. SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, of 
Clergymen in England and Wales, with the real 
Address and Post-town. 


II. The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNI- 
VERSITY of which each is or has been a Member, 
with the dates of the Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
Fellowships, and Tutorships held by each. 


III. HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with 
the Diocese and name of the Ordinating Bishop. 


IV. PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by 
each brag eg from the youngest Curate to the 
Primate of all England, with the date of Appoint- 
ment, Name and Address of Patron, and amount 
of Stipend. (Innumerous instances the whole of 
S ae past Appointments are also regis- 

red.) 


V. BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical | 


Benefices, with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name 
and Address of Patron, Amount of Tithe, Ac e 
of Glebe, Augmentations, Endowment, Gle 


| House or Rectory, gross Value,to the Beneficed 
| and amount of population. 

VI. EPISCOPAL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
—such as Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, 
Rural Dean, Justice of the Peace, Master of 
an Endowed or Public School—are added in 
each instance. 

VII. DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such 
as Bishop, Dean, Chapter, Canon, Archdeacon, 
Prebend, with the date and yearly value of each 
Appointment—are likewise noted. 

VIII. BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergy- 
men are described in each instance, with all 
articulars as to Title, Size, Publisher, date of 
-ublication, and Price. 

IX. REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Ap- 
pointments is rendered perfectly easy by means 
of a separate and ample Index. 

X. COMPLETE LISTS of the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and the Scotch 
| Episcopal Church. 











May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s. b 
JOHN CROCKFORD, Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 





SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS ON APPLICATION BY 


LETTER OR 





OTHERWISE. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
a eee 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 
AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on 
the Confines of INDIA and CHINA; with Adven- 
tures among the Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjours, 
Manyargs, Toungouz, Touzemtz, Goldi, and Gelyaks. 
By T. W. ATKINSON, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ Oriental and Western Siberia.”” Dedicated, b - 
mission, to Her Majesty. Royal 8vo. with Eighty- 
three Illustrations, and Map by Arrowsmith, 2/. 2s, 
elegantly bound. 

FROM THE Athenewum.—* Our readers have not now to learn 
for the first time the quality of Mr. Atkinson as an explorer 
anda writer. The comments we made on, and the extracts 
we selected from, his ‘Oriental and Western Siberia,’ wil? 
have sufficed tu show that inthe former character he takes 
rank with the most daring of the class, and that in the latter 
he is scarcely to be surpassed for the lucidity, picturesqueness, 
and power with which he portrays the scenes through which 
he has travelled, and the perils or the pleasures which encoun- 
tered him on the way. The present volume is not inferior to 
its predecessor. It deals with civilisation, semi-civilisation, 
and barbarous life. It takes us through localities some of 
which are little, others not at all, known to even the read 
men in theliterature of travel. The entire volume is admirable 
for its spirit, unexaggerated tone, and the mass of fresh mate- 
rials by which this really new world is made accessible to us. 
The followers, too, of all the ‘ologies’ will meet with some- 
thing in these graphic pages of peculiar interest tothem, It 
is a noble work.” 


A RESIDENCE at the COURT MEER{of 
ALI MOORAD, with Wild Sports in the Valley of 
the Indus. By Capt. LANGLEY, late Madras 
Cavalry. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, 30s. bound. 

[This Day. 


SIX MONTHS IN REUNION: 2 
Clergyman's may F and How he Passed it. By the 
Rev. P. BEATON, M.A. 2 vols. 21s. 


“Mr. Beaton’s work is written with taste and skill, and 
b ds with dote and information.—Literary Gazette.” 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE 


HIMALAYAS; with Sporting Adventures in the 
Vale of Cashmere. Edited by ‘‘ MOUNTAINEER.” 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY, and of the COURT of ENGLAND, chiefly 
at SHENE and RICHMOND. By FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS, F.G.S. 3 vols. with Portraits, 31s. 6d. 


MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS. 


Price 5s. bound and illustrated, forming Volume XI. 
of Hurst and BLAcKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY of 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


BOND and FREE. By the Author of 
“Caste,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A very good novel. The plot is well put together, and the 
e. 





ry 

whole is capitally written."’"—Chronicle. 

“A clever and interesting novel. It has great power, and 
the story is well sustained.’’"—Literary Gazette. 


HIGH CHURCH. 2 vols. 

“ This is a work of power and ability. There is originality 
in the plot, vigour in the style, and interest in the characters, 
and, moreover, a tone of candour, fairness, and moderation 
to opponents seldom met with.’’"—Sun. 


LORD FITZWARINE, By “Scrvraror,” 
Author of ‘‘ The Master of the Hounds,” &c. 3 vols., 
with Illustrations. 

“A stirring, sparkling story, full of force.”—Sun. 


NIGHT AND DAY. By the Hon. C. S. 
SAVILE. 3 vols. [On Friday next. 


W ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
. oe MISSIONS : Sixteen Lectures. 
10s. 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures. 
Is. 6d. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 
a Lecture, 6d. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 


The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
PP LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse,. 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

* A book which, whatever may be thought of tsolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. 
More's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.” —E. P, O’KELLY's 
Consciousness. 

“A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and ecceniricities which frequently accompany trne 
genius.” —Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many —- of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Jndividualism a book of strong and 
general interest.""—Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 

















and peculiar in our time.""—Manchester Examiner. 
. Trtayer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER AND C0.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Sa 
1 


The ATLAS is DEDICATED, by PERMISSION, 
to her MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


1n 9 vols. Text 4to., and 1 vol. of Illustrations in folio. 
RESULTS 
OF A 
SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO INDIA 
AND HIGH ASIA. 
By HERMANN, ADOLPHE, and ROBERT DE 
SCHLAGINTWEIT. 
Undertaken between 1854 and 1858, by order of the 
Honourable East India Company. 
2. 

AUTHORISED EDITION. 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 21s. half-morocco, 
DR. KARL VON SPRUNER’S 
HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL 
HAND ATLAS. 


CONTAINING 


Twenty-six Coloured Maps, engraved in Copper. 
Twenty-two Maps ~~ to the General History of 
jurope, 

And Four Maps specially illustrative of the History of 
the British Isles. 

The deserved and extended reputation which the 
Historical Atlas of Dr. Spruner has attained in German 
has led to the preparation of an English Edition, with 
the Author’s co-operation and the Authority of the 
German Publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The announce- 
ment of the design has been rendered neces , imas- 
much as an inferior and carelessly-prepared Atlas is 
stated to be on the eve of publication, in which Dr. 
Spruner’s Maps have been reproduced without refe- 
rence to the Copyright of the Author or to the demand 
which the Public make for accuracy and fullness. 


A detailed Prospectus, with a Specimen Map, is now 
ready for gratis distribution. The same will be for- 
warded on application, on receipt of one postage stamp. 


3 
COMMENTARY ON THE HINDU 
SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 


By T. A. WISE, M.D., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, &c., New York. 


8yvo. pp. xx. and 432, cloth 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 
4. 
PRELIMINAIRE DE LA QUESTION 
ROMAINE DE M. E. ABOUT. 


Par F,. PETRUCELLI de la GATTINA, 
In1 vol. 8vo., of about 330 pp. 


5. 

CIVILISATION IN HUNGARY: 
Seven Answers to the Seven Letters 
Addressed by M. Barth de Szemere, late Minister of the 
Interior in Hungary, 

To Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. fer Rochdale. 

By an HUNGARIAN. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. xii., 232, cloth, 6s. 


6. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE 


WITH A CHILD. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 504, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
By CHARLES READE. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. (Un the Press, 


8. 
A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF 
PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH. 


Exhibiting, in a Series of Exercises in double translation, 
the Idiomatic Structure of both Languages, as now 
Written and Spoken. Adapted to Ollendorf’s System. 


By the Rev. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY, R.D., 


Fellow-Commoner of CorpusChristi College, Cambridge; 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Gibraltar ; 
Late Chaplain in Madeira; and formerly Master in 
the High School of Glasgow. 


_, Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 298, cloth, 7s. [Now ready. 


9. 
A NEW PRACTICAL AND EASY METHOD OF 
LEARNING 


THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
By FRANZ AHN, Ph.D. 
First and Second Course, with a Key to the Exercises. 
AUTHOR’S OWN EDITION. 


12mo. pp, iv., 200, and 22, cloth 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


London : 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette, beautifully printed and bound in extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


STRAY NOTES 


FISHING AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


By CORNWALL SIMEON. 
“ Excellent and thoroughly practical--just what the amateur needs. . . . Reminding us of Gilbert White.” —Hra. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





TO PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, ENGRAVERS, Ke. 


HUGHES and KIMBER respectfully inform the Public that they 
R 


are receiving Orders for ELECTROTYPING in COPPER of Engraved STEEL or COPPER PLATES, 
of any size, HISTORICAL ENGRAVING, BANK NOTES, MAPS, &c. 


Electro-Copper or original Plates STEEL-SURFACED by Mr. F. Joubert’s Patent (Acierage Process), the 
only mode for effectually protecting engraved plates from wear while printing. 


5, RED-LION-PASSAGE, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


THE “FIELD” CREW ON THE CLYDE. 


The old ‘Crew of the Gondola” intend following up their voyage up the Thames to Oxford with 
about the Forth of Clyde, the Lochs, and Arran—the log of which will appear in early numbers of THE FIELD, 
To be had by order of all Booksellers, or direct from the office, 

346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








NEW WORK BY CHARLES READE. 
This day, 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 


In 1 vol. with Fac-similes and Illustrations, price 14s. 
TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster-row. 





A NEW STORY EVERY MONTH. 
Price 3d. Illustrated, 


(THE MAGNET STORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER 


NIGHTS. 


FOUR STORIES are now ready, forming suitable Books for Home, Sea-side, or Holiday Reading. To be had 
of all Booksellers, as follows : 


1, WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam.” With Seven Illustrations. Price 3d. 

2. LOTTIE’S HALF-SOVEREIGN. By Mrs. RUSSELL GRAY. With 
Three Illustrations. Price 3d. 

8. MAMMA MILLY. By Mrs.S.C. HALL. With Five Illustrations. Price 3d. 
4, HAVERING HALL. By G.E. SARGENT. With Three Illustrations. 


Price 3d. 
*,* On receipt of One Shilling (12 postage stamps) the Publishers will forward the Four Stories advertised above 


it free. Address-~ 
a GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 








In the press, price 5s. cloth boards, 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


By GEORGE ROGERS HARDING, Esgq,, of Lincoln’s-inn. 
CONTENTS: 


. Introduction. Letter 20. Remedies relative to Advowsons. 


o . Advowsons. » 21. Pluralities. 
a Advowsons, Presentative, Collative, and . a Residence. 
Donative. » 23. Exchange of Benefices. 


Appropriations and Impropriators. 
Livings held in commendam. 
Unions. 

. Districts’ and New Parishes’ Acts. 
. Parish Churches and Chapels. 

. Seats and Pews. 


2 
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» 24. Sequestrations and Judgments. 


25. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation. 

3. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation. 

. Dilapidations, Emblements, &c. 

. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 

. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and More 


” . Monuments and Ornaments. a. qs tuaries. | 

= . Churchyards and Burial-grounds. ire » 30. First Fruits and Tenths. 

me . The Church Building Acts and Ecclesiastical ‘a = janes of Ecclesiastical Property. 
Commissioners. » 32. Vestries. 

» 13. Presentations. » 33, Church Rates, } 

» 14 Examinations. . » 354, The Laws Relating to Dissenters. 

15. Admission, Institution, and Induction. » 35. The Ecclesiastical Authorities. ; 
"16. Requisites after Induction. ” 36. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 
- & Lapse. of the Clergy. 

a 18, Simony. A » 37. Ecclesiastical Offences. 

19. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. » 38. Convocation. 


Orders should be sent forthwith to 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Vagabonds and their tricks published in this country in 
will be surprised to learn that ‘* Card-Sharpers, 





*” * Wise Men,” 


A LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 
Now ready, choicely printed by Whittingham, in small 4to. half-morocco, top gilt, Roxburgh style, price 5s, 


THE BOOK OF VAGABONDS AND BEGGARS: 


With a Vocabulary of their Language. 
Edited by MARTIN LUTHER in the Year 1528. 
Now first Translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, by John Camden Hotten, 
*,* The original of this very curious Work is comparatively unknown. From its pages the singular books on 


Shakspeare’s time were in a great measure derived. Many 
“* Begging Letter- Writers,” ‘* Shabby-Genteels, 


* Travelling-Tinkers,” ‘ Shivering-Jemmies,” and other descriptions of rogues to be met with in our streets, are no 
eneuena of modern civilisation, and that more than three centuries ago the Great Reformer edited a little book 
about them, setting forth their manceuvres and the vulgar language which they had adopted. ° 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 


ROUTLEDGE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


——_@—— 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ORBS OF 
HEAVEN.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, F 

OPULAR ASTRONOMY : a concise 

Elementary Treatise on the Sun, Planets, Satellites, 

and Comets. y O. M. MITCHELL, LL.D., Author of 

“The Orbs of Heaven.”’ Revised and Edited by the 

Rev. L. TOMLINSON, M.A. With numerous Coloured 
Illustrations. 


NEW SEA-SIDE BOOK. 
In square 12mo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 
EACH RAMBLES in SEARCH of 
SEA-SIDE PEBBLES and CRYSTALS; with 
Observations on the Diamond and other Precious Stones. 
By J. G. FRANCIS. With Illustrations printed in 
Colours. 


UNIFORM WITH JAMES’S SOP’S FABLES. 
In post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth limp, - 
THE FABLES of JOHN GAY. 
With 126 beautiful Designs by WILLIAM HARVEY, 
Engraved in the first style by DALZIEL BROTHERS. 
USEFUL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. cloth boards, 
ATOTES on HEALTH: How to Preserve 
or Regain it. By W. T. COLMAN, M.D. 
The recent Volumes of this Series are, viz, : 
MRS. RUNDELL’S DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
Eighteenth Thousand. 1s. 
HOLDSWORTH’S LAW of LANDLORD and 
TENANT. 1s. 
HOLDSWORTH’S LAW of WILLS, EXECU- 
TORS, &e. &e. Is. 
LETTER-WRITER (A) for LADIES and GEN- 
TLEMEN. 1s. 
The TRICKS of TRADE in the ADULTERA- 
TION of FOOD and PHYSIC. 1s. 


YOUATT ON THE PIG.—NEW EDITION. 
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Feeding, and Management of the Pig in Health and 
Disease. 
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In demy 8vo. cloth, price 5s., Mlustrated by ‘ Pxz,” 
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W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of 
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THE BEST SCHOOL ATLASES. 
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’ and HYMN TUNES, comprising the best of those 
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the variety of Metres, to any collection of Metrical 
Psalmody and Hymnology. Edited by CHARLES H. 
PURDAY. 
I n square royal, price 2s. cloth boards, 
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METRICAL PSALTER and HYMNAL: bein 
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8vo. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES. Map. 
Post 8vo. 
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man all the world over. Into every nook which an 
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Handbook. These familiar and invaluable Handbooks 
now comprise our Southern Counties, including the coast 
line from Dover to the Land’s End. This series is in- 
tended to proceed until it maps out and includes the en- 
tire island; but inthe mean time this very considerable 
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cuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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Empire, with the History of Literature and Art. By 
DEAN —_ 20th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 
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DECLINE and FALL of ROME. Based on the work 
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PRINCIPIA GRAECA: an Introduction to 
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Forms. By H. E. HUTTON, M.A. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 
3s. 
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THE CRITIC. 


ON LIBRARIES. 


A FORMER NUMBER, speaking of the attention that it is 
incumbent upon the founder or directors of any great public library 
to bestow upon the vernacular literature of the country in which such 
library exists, we insisted with the writer in the “ English Cyclo- 
pedia” that the most rational course to pursue is to collect every- 
thing, small and great, that issues from the press; a system now acted 
upon in the British Museum, and which, if steadily observed at the 
odleian from the foundation of that library in 1602 onwards to the 
present day, would have made that collection the model library of the 
universe. The eclectic system, however, prescribed, as we have 
shown, by its founder Sir Thomas Bodley, forbade altogether the 
attainment of such a magnificent result. Contrast with the example 
of Bodley the course pursued by Thomason the bookseller, who 
during twenty years, namely from 1640 to 1660, collected every book 
and pamphlet that appeared in England, whether Royalist or Repub- 
lican, from the folio volume to the newspaper and broadside, all which 
he had bound up in 2220 volumes, now lodged in the British Museum, 
where they form a noble monument of his foresight and untiring 
zeal, ‘+ His enterprise,” however, says our author, ‘‘ was less prudent 
than patriotic, for his hopes appear to have been to dispose of, not to 
retain, the collection, and the Restoration left him but two probable 
purchasers in the Bodleian Library and the King; though it could hardly 
be expected that the University would wish to recall the downfall of 
the Church, or the Monarch the downfall of the monarchy. The 
University, however, only declined on the ground of want of funds ; 
and the King actually purchased, but would never pay, so that 
Thomason’s representatives, who had at first been glad to be quit of 
the burden, were glad to receive it back. After the lapse of a cen- 
tury the collection was finally purchased by George III., and pre- 
sented to the British Museum, where it still remains, a library in 
itself, often consulted for various purposes, but never as yet 
thoroughly explored. Thomason was fortunate in the time and 
country of his enterprise. The contemporary French collectors of 
‘Mazarinades,’ as they were called, or the innumerable pamphlets 
against Cardinal Mazarin, amassed what was comparatively worth- 
less.” Our readers will smile when they are informed that this 
splendid library, for which the collector during his lifetime is said to 
ve refused 4000/., was at last purchased for the insignificant sum 
of 3001. 

After his observations upon the opportunities sacrificed at the Bod- 
Jeian of making that library what it ought long to have been, the 
writer goes on to show that by a liberal outlay at the Museum, when 
that institution was first opened to the public in 1759, and during the 
remainder of the eighteenth century, much expense might have been 
subsequently spared in the purchase of English books ; since it was not 
until the sale of Dr. Askew’s library in 1775 that large prices began to 
be given in England for books, and then the general run was on classics 
or works of foreign literature, as it continued to be until the great Rox- 
burghe sale in 1812, when the enormous sum of 2260/. was given for a 
single volume, the Valdarfer Boccaccio. He then offers some valuable 
rewarks upon the extraordinary spread of the English language during 
the last hundred years. ‘A hundred years ago,” he says, “ at the 
accession of George III. in 1760, the English language is supposed to 
have been spoken by about twelve millions of persons. In the year 
1860 it is probably spoken by not less than sixty millions, and each 
year adds to the census of those who speak it a number as great as the 
whole population of those who speak some of the secondary languages 
of Europe. The French and German languages, which at the com- 
mencement of the century far surpassed it in that respect, are now far 
below it. Russian is the only form of speech in Europe that owns at 
present a larger number of speakers, having about sixty-five millions ; 
and if the advance of population continues for a few years as before, 
Russian will be outnumbered. The English language is at the same time 
the vernacular of a great kingdom in Europe and of great colonies in 
America, in South Africa, and in Australia, all of which are growing, 
and some are rushing, into importance. Butthe dominion of the English 
language is not bounded by the limits of the British empire, wide as they 
are. It is also the language of a great republic, or rather cluster of 
republics, whose territories now extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and will probably in the course of another century be teeming with 
population. English is now spoken by more persons out of Europe 
than within it, and the disproportion is certain to grow greater every 
year. While in Old England it has as yet been unable to supplant 
the Welsh in the course of centuries,in New England it has long 
swept from before it all trace of the languages of the aboriginal 
nations, except the books that were written for them by the mission- 
aries of the seventeenth century.” 

But it is not alone the surprising spread of the English as a spoken 
language that demands our attention ; we should admire the pheno- 
menon of “ two literatures flourishing together in the same language.” 
Forty years ago the question was asked in one of our English reviews, 
“Who reads an American book ?” but now who is there that has not 
read Irvit® and Cooper, Bryant and Longfellow, Prescott and 
Ticknor, Channing, Emerson, and Mrs. Stowe? Consequently, any 
library in this country that professes to contain anything like a com- 
plete collection of books in the English language must import largely 








from the United States, as in the United States they do from us; and 
we are glad to learn from the article before us, that “this object has 
not been lost sight of by those who have had the selection of books 
for purchase for the British Museum ; and, indeed, it is the opinion of 
competent judges that a more complete collection of American litera- 
ture has been amassed there in the course of the last twenty years than 
exists in any library of the United States.” While this has been the 
case in England, the growth of public libraries in America has been 
proceeding to an unparalleled extent. In New York a library of 
80,000 volumes was collected in about four years, on the foundation 
of Mr. Astor, a wealthy German merchant. At Washington there is 
a large library attached to the Smithsonian Institution. ‘ In Massa- 
chusetts a law was passed in 1850 for the foundation of libraries in 
towns, and one has been set on foot and opened in Boston which has 
been assisted by munificent donations, and keeps agents constantly 
employed in Europe.” An American writer, Mr. Rhees, last year 
estimated the public libraries in the United States to be as many as 
50,890, and the number of volumes they contained as upwards of 
twelve millions. “Striking off at a blow 48,000 of these public 
libraries, of which 30,000 belong to Sunday schools, and 18,000 to 
common schools, the remainder will still excite our surprise. The 
effect of their existence has been to send an American agent to almost 
every important sale of books that occurs in England, and to every 
bookseller’s shop, and to raise considerably the price of standard 
English literature not of the present day.” A similar movement, 
though not with such rapid strides, is going on in Australia. The 
gold-diggers of Melbourne have already a library of the Supreme 
Court, a library of the University, a library of the Legisla- 
ture, and a public library which numbered last year as many 
as 25,000 volumes, although only commenced in 1856. “ At 
Sydney there is also a university with its library, and we have 
already heard of Caxtons that have been recently purchased 
in London whose ultimate destination is a public library at the 
Antipodes.” 

To such an extent, indeed, does the bibliomania rage in the United 
States and Australia, that it is far from impossible, as suggested by 
our author, ‘* that ere many years are over, an English scholar, who 
is in search of a rare English book, may be referred for it, not to 
Oxford or Althorpe, but to Washington, or San Francisco, or the 
Antipodes.” Already, to mention but one case in point, of the only 
two known copies of the first edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ” one 
is in the library of Mr. Lennox, of New York, who is also celebrated 
for possessing the finest collection of early English Bibles perhaps 
ever known, and who would prove, we dare say, a formidable rival 
even to the British Museum, were the famous first Tyndale in the 
Bristol Baptist College, about which we spoke the other day, ever to 
come into the hands of the auctioneer. 

But, again, what are “books”? Some people despise pamphlets, 
and some would never collect novels, ‘they are for the most part 
such trash ;” and others would hold up their hands against news- 
papers, “for of what earthly use can they be when their ephemeral 
interest is gone”? Upon each of these subjects there are some 
pleasant remarks in the Cyclopzedist’s article, for which we are sorry 
that we have not space. The writer justifies by telling arguments and 
instances the practice of collecting all, if you want your public library 
to be really great and comprehensive. Of novels he says: ‘* These 
books are generally very short-lived. Nothing is so difficult to find, 
if it be wanted, as a novel that was in everybody’s hands some years 
ago ; for, being in everybody’s hands, it was the more liable and likely 
to be pulled to pieces. About thirty years after its publication a 
search for the first edition of ‘ Waverley’ was long ineffectual, till a 
copy turned up in private hands. We have been told that at the 
library of the British Museum a collection of old novels of a certain 
period was long a desideratum, till about fourteen hundred volumes 
appeared in an auction, catalogued without specification as old novels, 
in lots of forty volumes each, and were bought for the Museum at less 
than a penny a volume, probably the cheapest purchase ever made for 
the national library.” As to the value of such a collection, he 
observes: “There is no knowing beforehand what adventitious 
interest may come to attach to a book from particular cir- 
cumstances. Anonymous novels and romances of no_ intrinsic 
merit cannot but bear a different aspect in our eyes when they 
are known to have been written by Theodore Hook or Shelley; as a 
commonplace anonymous review of Wordsworth in an old magazine 
is scanned with an attention its merits little deserve when discovered 
to be by Byron at college. In all the minute biographies of our 
recent great authors—in those of Byron, Walter Scott, Moore, 
Southey, Wordsworth—the reader finds indications of this kind which 
invest with interest books and fragments that he might have been 
previously inclined to pass without notice.” Similarly of newspapers. 
It is surprising how often an old number may be required for literary 
purposes, “An anecdote told in ‘Moore’s Diary’ that a poetical 

jeu d’esprit in a number of the Times at the period of the Reform Bill 
was attributed at Rogers’s breakfast table to Moore, and on being 
denied by him was acknowledged by Lord Macaulay, has led since 
Lord Macaulay’s death to a search after the forgotten poem in the 
set of the Times at the British Museum, to be transferred from the 
unwieldy columns to a place in the posthumous works of its illus- 
trious author, which will find their way in some edition to almost 
every library in Christendom.” In the British Museum, we believe, 
there is a complete set of the Times, as well as at the office of the 
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Times itself. But the latter is not the case with every newspaper ; 
for at the office of the Morning Chronicle, which is one of our oldest 
newspapers, there is not a complete set of that journal; and at the 
office of the Daily Telegraph, which is one of the newest, there is no 
complete set of the Daily Telegraph. But of the Times especially 
so difficult is it to obtain a perfect set, that as much as 1000/. has been 
offered for one for the public library at Melbourne. Happily, in the 
new library of the British Museum there is space pies, or many 
Se at least, to accommodate all the journals published, within the 

ritish empire. ‘These are now regularly received at fixed intervals, 
and have been so for many years past, being duly bound, placed, and 
catalogued for the benefit of all comers. And not only so, but sets 
have been ecquired of some of the leading American journals, as also 
of the Moniteur and other French, Italian, Spanish, and German 
newspapers. 

In every great library, however, ‘formed with a view of affording 
means for the acquisition of sound and substantial knowledge, the 
foreign books will far outnumber the native.” Every one knows that 
Latin was for a long time the language of literature and science, and 
the medium of intercommunication between the learned men of diffe- 
rent countries, even after the successful cultivation of many of our 
modern languages. And pre-eminently Latin was the language of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Hence there must be always a very large 
number of Latin books in every great public library. With Greek it 
is different. Of course there are the various editions of the Greek 
classics to be sought after; and in modern Greek or Romaic there 
are some few hundred volumes that form a welcome addition to a 
well-stocked library. But who would suppose that the literature of 
the Hebrew language is so rich and various as it is shown to be by 
our author? ‘Mr. Wilson Croker, on his examination before the 
Royal Commissioners on the British Museum, expressed his belief 
that there were no books in print exclusively Hebrew without a Latin 
explanation of some sort. There were at the time more than 
4000 of that description in the British Museum, comprising not only 
editions of the Bible and commentaries, but Jewish plays and Jewish 
epics. The fate of Jewish libraries has been singular. The two 
largest now in existence are said to be those formed by Rabbi David 
Oppenheimer in the seventeenth century, and by Mr. Michael, of 
Hamburg, in the nineteenth, of which the first and largest is now in 
the Bodleian Library, and the second in the British Museum. Formed 
in Germany, and both preserved at Hamburg, they have both been 
transferred to England, and Oxford is now become in particular the 
of pilgrimage to Jewish bibliographers. The collection at the 

{useum is being constantly augmented with accessions from quarters 
from which no other accessions come—from presses in the Crimea, 
among the Karaites, from obscure villages in Russian Poland, from 
Africa, and from Turkey. The number of volumes in the Museum 
collection was stated by its librarian, Mr. Zedner, in the * Hebraische 
Bibliographie’ for 1859, to be 7480,” 

After speaking of the three principal ancient languages, the writer 
proceeds to take a rapid but masterly survey of the different languages 
of modern Europe, as each came to be successfully cultivated, describ- 
ing briefly their origin and the main features of their literature, “ with 
a view of ascertaining what large collections of them have been ‘ormed, 
either on their own soil, or in the great libraries of Europe, and more 
especially in that of England.” It is in this part of his subject especi- 
ally that we are called upon to admire the wonderful extent and 
variety of the writer’s knowledge. He stands before us not merely in 
the guise of a philologist, but as one who, it is evident, is himself 
personally and intimately acquainted with the literature of every 





country about which he is discoursing. Commencing with the Italian 
language and literature, the first modern European language that was 
extensively cultivated, he carries us with him successively into Spain, 
Portugal, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Hungary, Wallachia and Moldavia, Servia, Bohemia, Poland, and 
Russia; sketching for us with a light but firm hand, as he proceeds, 
the peculiar features of each language and literature, and compelling 
the reader, from the truth and accuracy with which he depicts 
those known to him, to take upon trust, his description of all the 
thers. As an instance of admirable handling we give the followin 

concluding passage from his sketch of the modern Russian language an 
literature. ‘‘The Russian authors abound in talent, and some of them 
have manifested genius. Their subjects are full of interest, If 
they treat of their own topography, it is that of so mighty a portion of 
the earth’s surface, that it cannot fail to have a general bearing; if of 
their own history, it is so intimately connected in modern times with 
that of Europe in general, and England in particular, that a more 
intimate acquaintance with it is highly desirable. They are great 
travellers also, and there is much in their observations on our own 
and other countriesthat deserves attention. Their admiration of English 
literature is warm, but not indiscriminate; and while in Spain and 
Italy we might seek in vain for critics who appreciate our merits or 
detect our faults, the observations of Russians may perhaps antici- 
pate the judgment of posterity. In matters of politics their freedom 
of speech is greater than we suppose, and they write much on subjects 
of contemporary history. Of late years a ‘ Russian free press’ has 
been established in London, in which some of their most eloquent 
writers express their opinions altogether without restraint ; and as 
these publications are known to be constantly read by the Emperor, 
they exercise an important political influence in Russia itself.” He 
then goes on to inform us that ‘* beyond the limits of Russia there is 
now apparently no Russian library of great extent (that of Modena 
being anterior to the great movement in Russian literature), except 
the collection in the British Museum. Four or five and twenty years 
ago, a solitary English student, who had set himself to master the 
Russian language, found himself thrown entirely on his own 
resources for prosecuting the study of its literature. It was the same 
not only with Russian, but with Polish, with Bohemian, with Servian, 
with Hungarian, with Dutch, with Danish, with Swedish—in short, 
with all the secondary languages of Europe. No large collection of 
any of them existed in England, unless possibly in private hands. 
No large public collection of any of them is known now to exist in 
England, except under one roof, that of the British Museum, and 
there they are all assembled. Small as has been the cost of amassing 
it—less probably for the whole, than was given at Paris a few years 
ago for a single one of Marshal Soult’s ‘ Murillos ’—it is a collection 
unrivalled of its kind in Europe. The poorest student who has access 
to the British Museum has now access to unlimited stores, of which 
he has only to bring the key.” 

We must here finish, for the present at least, looking forward with 
much interest to the completion of this important article in the 
forthcoming part of the “‘ English Cyclopedia ;” not without a hope 
that the writer may be induced, from the notice it has attracted, to 
issue it eventually in a separate form, and with such additions as 
would make it still more valuable to those particularly interested in 
the subject. It were a thousand pities for such an article to remain 
locked up in the pages of a Cyclopedia, while so many would wish to 
possess it as a distinct publication. This we say to publishers as well 
as author, believing that both would find it to their account by acting 
on our suggestion. 








HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


NO. III—THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD. 
CHAPTER I], (concluded.)—A HALF-CENTURY: 1776-1826. 








N AN AGE LIKE THE PRESENT, of Punch and “ Young 
Grub-street,” the satire and personality of the Chaldee 
Manuscript do not seem very biting, and that it should have 
produced the effect which it did produce in Edinburgh may 
appear somewhat surprising. It must be remembered, however, 
that the circle which the Chaldee Manuscript affected was an 
extremely small one—a limited population of lawyers, literateurs, 
and professors, where everybody knew everybody—and the satire 
was on every lip. Great above all was the exasperation of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers and the local worshippers of Jeffrey. The Edin- 
burgh legal Whigs had been shut out by their politics from the profes- 
sional promotion to which their talents and position entitled them, but 
they had the consolation left of intellectual superiority. The patronage 
of Scotland might be in the hands of the Tories ; to the Whigs remained 
the solace of attacking Toryism ina commanding manner in the Edin- 
burgh Review, which reigned unrivalled, and indeed without a competi- 
tor. And now the Whigs themselves were confronted and laughed at 
on their own ground, They were matched with their own weapons : 





great was their indignation, and loud their complaint. While they 
shouted “shameful personality,” another section of the public of re- 
ligious Edinburgh protested against the profanity of the Scriptural 
parody. The Edinburgh Reviewers had been looked askance at as 
sceptics; yet what were these new men but scoffers? So terrible was 
the clamour evoked by the publication of the Chaldee Manuscript, 
that it had to be withdrawn from publication, In the next number 
of Blackwood appeared the following announcement: ‘ The editor 
has learned with regret that an article in the first edition of last 
number, which was intended merely as a jeu d’esprit, has been con- 
strued so as to give offence to individuals justly entitled to respect 
and regard; he has on that account withdrawn it in the second 
edition, and can only add that, if what has happened could have been 
anticipated, the article in question certainly never wouldghave ap- 
peared.” But the mischief and the good were done. e Black- 


woodians had burned their ships, and war to the knife with the 
politics and literature of the Edinburgh Reviewers and their most 
distant allies was now the order of the day. Lockhart was foremost 
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in the fray, and by an ingenious device he managed to speak his 

mind freely without committing anybody. If Tom Moore was to be 

scarified, it was under the pseudonyme of the ‘‘ Baron von Lauer- 
winkel” that the deed was done. e ‘* Remarks on the Periodical 

Literature of England, in a Letter to a Friend,” containing a severe 

castigation of Jeffrey (not without some side-glances even at the 

great Mr. Gifford of the Quarterly himself), professed to be a transla- 
tion “from the German of Lauerwinkel.” The young Carlyle, then 
unknown to literature, marked the ingenious device ; and was it not 
the parent of his ‘ Teufelsdréckhs” and ‘ Sauerteigs?” It was 
Lockhart’s hand, no doubt, that was raised (in No. 20) in defence 
of the great Goethe, whose autobiography the Edinburgh Review had 
sneered at as childish puling. “Is the Edinburgh Review a religious 
and patriotic work?” was the title of one of the Blackwood articles 
of those years; and what was the answer given to the question the 
reader may easily imagine. Nor can there be any hesitation in ad- 
mitting that, however ‘ personal” the early articles of Blackwood, 
they did an immense deal of good in checking the conceit of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers and their partisans. Gradually into the minds 
of Jeffrey-worshippers, with month after month of satire and argu- 
mentation in Blackwood—unreplied to, of course, in the graver 
quarterly organ—there must have stolen a consciousness that there 
actually were more things between heaven and earth than were dreamt 
of in the philosophy of the arch-Aristarch of the Blue and Yellow ; 
that Wordsworth was not really a fool, or Southey a knave; or a rosy 
republic Pep over by clever and liberal Edinburgh advocates the 
be-all and end-all of British politics. The limited character of Edin- 
burgh society, moreover, where, in spite of cliques and coteries, 
everybody was obliged now and then to meet everybody, prevented 
the Blackwoodians, even in the flush of their youthful spleen and anger, 
from indulging in too gross personalities. You could not call a man 
in plain English a blockhead whom you were likely to meet at supper 
the evening after your article appeared. And, indeed, the gifts and 
graces of Jeffrey always secured his talents, disposition, and character 
a proper recognition at the hands of the angry Blackwoodians. It 
was different with persons at a distance—men, social contact with 
whom had not mitigated a literary or political hostility—Leigh 

Hunt and Hazlitt for instance. The following on the author of 

the Story of Rimini, from Blackwood of July 1818, is rather strong 
writing: ‘Our hatred and contempt of Leigh Hunt as a writer,” 
quoth the Anti-Cockneyite of Blackwood, “is not so much owing to 
his shameless irreverence to his aged and afflicted king; to his profli- 
gate attacks on the character of the king’s sons; to his low-born 
insolence to that aristocracy with whom he would in vain claim the 
allowance of an illustrious friendship ; to his paid panderism to the 
vilest passions of that mob of which he is himself a firebrand; to the 
leprous crust of self-conceit with which his whole moral being is 
indurated ; to that loathsome vulgarity which constantly clings round 
him like a vermined garment from St. Giles’s; to that irritable temper 
which keeps the unhappy man, in spite even of his vanity, in a per- 
petual fret with himself and all the world beside, and that shows itself 
equally in his deadly enmities and capricious friendships ;—our hatred 
and contempt of Leigh Hunt, we say, is not so much owing to these 
and other causes, as to the odious and unnatural harlotry of his 

olluted muse. We were the first to brand with a burning iron the 
alse face of this kept mistress of a demoralising incendiary. We tore 
off her gaudy veil,” &c., &c., &c. This is much worse than the satire 
of the Chaldee Manuscript ; but Leigh Hunt was not an Edinburgh 
Whig, and no outcry was raised in the Modern Athens. It is pleasant 
to think that it was all afterwards atoned for, and that Christopher 
North appeared in the boxes to greet the Edinburgh performance of 
Leigh Hunt’s “‘ Legend of Florence,” and criticised it genially and 
lovingly in Blackwood itself. Even in August 1834, Wilson wrote 
thus appreciatively (in the Noctes) of the old bugbear of the early 
numbers of Blackwood—Christopher addressing the Shepherd : ‘‘ Shel- 
ley truly loved Leigh Hunt. Their friendship was honourable to both, 
for it was as disinterested as sincere; and I hope Gurney will let a 
certain person in the City understand that I treat his offer of a 
reviewal of Mr. Hunt’s Jondon Journal with disdain. If he has any- 
thing to say against Us or against that gentleman, either conjunctly 
or severally, let him out with it in some other channel, and I promise 
him a touch or a taste of the Crutch. He talks to me of Maga’s 
desertion of principle ; but if he were a Christian—nay, a man—his 
heart, and head too, would tell him that the Animosities are mortal, 
but the Humanities live for ever, and that Leigh Hunt has more 
talent in his little finger than the puling prig who has taken upon 
himself to lecture Christopher North in a scrawl crawling with for- 
gotten falsehoods, Mr. Hunt's London Journal, my dear James, is 
not only beyond all comparison, but out of all sight, the most enter- 
taining and instructive of all the cheap periodicals (the nature of its 
plan and execution prevents it from all rivalry with the Penny Maga- 
zine, edited by my amiable, ingenious, and honourable friend, Charles 
Knight) ; and when laid, as it duly is once a week, on my breakfast- 
table, it lies there—but is not permitted to lie long—like a spot of 
sunshine dazzling the snow.” Bravo, Christopher! From the 
unnatural harlotry,” ‘ polluted muse,” ‘‘ demoralised incendiary,” 
of 1818, here is a pleasant transition ! 

_ Not but that there was many an item of a pleasant and non-polemical 
kind in those early numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine, for readers who 
cared about other things than the rights and claims of the Edinburgh 
Review to supremacy. In Number 11, for February 1818, Mr, Ensign 





O'Doherty made his bow before a discerning public, with some account 
of his Life and Adventures—one of the earliest appearances of Billy 
Maginn on a magazine-stage. Billy Maginn was a Cork man, and 
opened his blue eyes to the light in the year 1794. His father kept a 
thriving school for young gentry in that “ Athens of Ireland,” and 
Billy, under those favourable circumstances, so took to learning, that 
when sent to Trinity College he soon grew to be one of its foremost 
scholars, and became a Doctor of Laws at twenty-four, which, they 
say, is (or was) a surprising achievement. He was a fellow not only 
of infinite classical and general literary acquirements, but with a 
wonderful gift of improvising either verse or prose, and withal of a 
blithe genial humour, which his bigoted Orangeism and Toryism might 
convert into reckless and potent, but never into deadly or ferocious, 
sarcasm. To such a man, in the last years of the reign of Gcorge III., 
a periodical like Blackwood was full of invitation; and, while studying 
at Dublin or teaching at Cork, he became a regular and a favourite 
contributor to Maga—not a political one—with his O’Doherty papers, 
at first. And the young poetical surgeon of Musselburgh (known after- 
wardsas ** Delta,” and whom the reader remembers), Mr. David Macbeth 
Moir, was busy in the early pages of Blackwood, contributing many a 
genial and harmless jeu d’esprit, of which others got the credit, as is 
the way of the (literary) world. ‘ William Blackwood,” says Moir’s 
biographer, Thomas Aird, writing of him in those years, ‘a man of 
rare sagacity, intelligence, courage, and persevering energy, saw at 
once the value of his new contributor,”—it was the era of the Edin- 
burgh Monthly Magazine, not yet known as Blackwood,—* and kept 
him at work. Animated by such appreciation, Moir’s mind seems to 
have been in a state of great exaltation at this time. A few friends 
about Musselburgh, who knew the fun with which he had enlivened 
a manuscript magazine, projected and kept up in their literary circle 
mainly by himself, might not have been surprised to learn that the 
best of the jeux d’esprit with which young Maga was now crackling, 
such as the Eve of St. Jerry, the Auncient Waggonere, Billy Routing, 
&c., were let off by Moir; but the body of his admirers will be sur- 
prised to learn it now for the first time. Maginn has generally got 
the credit of his best squibs. Our poet kept his incognito for awhile, 
even with Mr. Blackwood, communicating his serious and his jocose 
pieces as if from two different parties, though, to say the truth, the 
sagacious publisher scented the identity of authorship from the very 
first.” And again: ‘ An occasional short essay in prose varied our 
author's contributions to Blackwood. These essays were but slight, 
and attracted little notice. His comic vein of poetry intermitted, his 
serious one ran freely on. The popularity of ‘ Delta's ’ soft and 
beautiful pieces was very great, especially among the young, and 
helped well to fix Blackwood in the hearts of the rising generation.” 
Mr. Blackwood understood that the brew he made for the public 
required sugar as well as lemon and ardent spirits. 

he Magazine throve apace. The Chaldee Manuscript, a slap in 
the face to Jeffrey and Co., bore it to the ends of the kingdom, and 
soon it was everywhere known that a certain monthly periodical, pub- 
lished in the Modern Athens, and called Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, was achieving at the head-quarters of Whiggery itself, 
and with new and peculiar weapons, what the graver Quarterly had been 
achieving from London. Mr. Blackwood was now a prosperous and a 
busy man—a busy one, for he was his own editor, doing whatsoever 
seemed right in his own eyes—enlisting, encouraging, corresponding 
with contributors, praising, blaming, suggesting, counselling, no mere 
publisher who left everything to his editor. Nor were Mr. Blackwood 
and his then chief aide-de-camp, Mr. Lockhart, occupied with the 
magazine solely. His general publishing, including the issue of 
Brewster’s ‘‘ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” went steadily on. In 1818 
he published Lockhart’s translation of Frederick Schlegel’s ‘‘ History 
of Literature ” (a fuller version of which has been recently added by Mr. 
Bohn tooneof his Libraries), a good translation of a good book. In 1819 
Mr. Blackwood published * Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” a series of 
sketches of Scotland and the Scotch, lively and pleasant reading even 
now, and which give us, among other things, a glimpse of the exterior 
of Mr. Blackwood himself, and the interior of Mr.» Blackwood’s 
Prince’s-street shop, ‘‘ the only great lounging book-shop in the New 
Town of Edinburgh.” Let us listen to Dr. Peter Morris, alias Mr. 
John Gibson Lockhart, in the year 1819, describing the shop and its 
proprietor, both of them now vanished : 


This shop is situated very near my hotel; so Mr. Wastle carried me into it 
almost immediately after my arrival in Edinburgh ; indeed, I asked him to do 
so, for the noise made even in London about the Chaldee MS., and some other 
things in the Magazine, had given me some curiogity to see the intrepid pub- 
lisher of these things, and the probable scene of their concoction. Wastle has 
contributed a variety of poems, chiefly ludicrous, to the pages of the New Mis- 
cellany ; so that he is of course a mighty favourite with the proprietor, and I 
could not have made my introduction under better auspices than his. The 
length of vista presented to one on entering the shop has a very imposing effect ; 
for it is carried back, room after room, through various gradations of light and 
shadow, till the eye cannot trace distinctly the outline of any object in the fur- 
thest distance. First, there is as usual a spacious place set apart for retail 
business, and a numerous detachment of young clerks and apprentices, to whose 
management that important department of the concern is intrusted. Then you 
have an elegant oval saloon, lighted from the roof, where various groupes of 
loungers and literary dilettanti are engaged in looking at, or criticising among 
themselves, the publications just arrived by that day’s coach from town. In 
such critical colloquies, the voice of the bookseller himself may ever and anon 
be heard mingling the broad and unadulterated notes of its Auld Reekie music ; 
for, unless occupied in the recesses of the premises with some other business, it 
is here that he has his usual station. He is a nimble, active-looking man of 
middle age, and moves about from one corner to another with great alacrity, and 
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apparently under the influence of high animal spirits. His complexion is very 
sanguineous, but nothing can be more intelligent, keen, and sagacious than the 
expression of the whole physiognomy ; above all, the grey eyes and eyebrows as 
full of locomotion as those of Catalani. The remarks he makes are, in general, 
extremely acute—much more so, indeed, than those of any member of the trade 
I ever heard speak upon such topics. The shrewdness and decision of the man 
can, however, stand in need of no testimony beyond what his own conduct has 
afforded—above all, in the establishment of his Magazine (the conception of 
which, I am assured, was entirely his own), and the subsequent energy with 
which he has supported it through every variety of good and evil fortune. It 
would be very unfair to lay upon his shoulders any portion of the blame which 
particular parts of his book may have deserved; but it is impossible to deny 
that he is well entitled to a large share in whatever merit may be supposed to 
be due to the erection of a work, founded, in the main, upon good principles, 
both political and religious, in a city where a work upon such principles must 
have been more wanted, and, at the same time, more difficult, than in any other 
with which I am acquainted. After I had been introduced in due form, and we had 
stood for about a couple of minutes in this place, the bookseller drew Mr. Wastle 
aside, and a whispering conversation commenced between them, in the course of 
which, although I had no intention of being a listener, I could not avoid 
noticing that my own name was frequently mentioned. On the conclusion of 
it, Mr. Blackwood approached me with a look of tenfold kindness, and requested 
me to walk with him into the interior of his premises—all of which, he was 
pleased to add, he was desirous of showing to me. 1 of course agreed, and fol- 
lowed him through various turnings and windings into a very small closet, fur- 
nished with nothing but a pair of chairs and a writing-table. We had no 
sooner arrived in this place, which, by the way, had certainly something very 
mysterious in its aspect, than Mr. Blackwood began at once with these words: 
“ Well, Dr. Morris, have you seen our last Number? Is it not perfectly glo- 
rious? My stars! Doctor! there is nothing equal to it. We are beating the 
Reviews ail to nothing—and, as to the other Magazines, they are such utter 
trash ’——To this I replied shortly, that I had seen and been very much amused 
with the last number of his Magazine—intimating, however, by tone of voice, 
as well as of look, that I was by no means prepared to carry my admiration 
quite to the height he seemed to think reasonable and due. He observed nothing 
of this, however; or if he did, did not choose I should see that it was so.—* Dr. 
Morris!” said he, ‘‘you must really be a contributor— We've a set of wild fellows 
about us; we are much in want of a few sensible, intelligent writers, like you, 
sir, to counterbalance them—and then what a fine field you would have in 
Wales—quite untouched—a perfect Potosi. But anything you like, sir—only 
do contribute. It is a shame for any man that dislikes whiggery and infidelity 
not to assist us. Do give us an article, Doctor.” Such an appeal was not 
easily to be resisted ; so, before coming away, I promised, bond jide, to comply 
with his request. I should be happy to do so, indeed, were it only to pleasemy 
friend Wastle, who, although by no means a bigoted admirer of Mr. Blackwood's 
Magazine, is resolved to support it as far as he conveniently can—merely and 
simply because it opposes on all occasions what he calls the vile spirit of the 
Edinburgh Review. Besides, from everything I have since seen or heard of Mr. 
Blackwood, I cannot but feel a most friendly disposition towards him. He has 
borne, without shrinking, much shameful abuse, heaped upon him by the lower 
members of the political party whose great organ his Magazine has so boldly, 
and, in general, so justly, attacked. But the public seem to be a good deal dis- 
gusted with the treatment he has received—a pretty strong reaction has been 
created—so that, while one hears his name occasionally pronounced contemp- 
tuously by some paltry Whig, the better class of the Whigs themselves mention 
him in very different terms, and the general conviction throughout this literary 
city is, that he is a clever, zealous, honest man, who has been made to answer 
occasionally for faults not his own, and that he possesses the essential qualities 
both of a bookseller and a publisher, in a degree, perhaps, not at all inferior to 
the most formidable of his rivals. 


We skip Dr. Morris's reflections on the pleasures of authorship, and 
accompany him to a tavern destined to be famous : 

On coming away, Wastle reminded me that I had said I would dine with 
him at any tavern he pleased, and proposed that we should honour with our 
company a house in the immediate neighbourhood of Mr. Blackwood’s shop, and 
frequently alluded to in his Magazine, as the great haunt of its wits. Indeed, it 
is one of the localities taken notice of by the archaic jeu-d’esprit I have just 
quoted—“‘as thou lookest to the road of Gabriel and the land of Ambrose,” 
which last proper name is that of the keeper of this tavern. Wastle had often 
supped, but never dined here before, so that it was somewhat of an experiment ; 
but our reception was such as to make us by no means repent of it. We had an 
excellent dinner, and port so superb, that my friend called it quite a discovery. 
I took particular notice of the salmon, which mine host assured us came from 
the Tay, but which I could scarcely have believed to be the real product of that 
river, unless Wastle had confirmed the statement, and added, by way of expla- 
nation, that the Tay salmon one sees in London loses at least half of its flavour, 
in consequence of its being transported thither in ice. Here, it is certainly the 
finest salmon one meets with. The fish from the Tweed are quite poor in com- 
parison. The fact is, 1 suppose, that before any river can nourish salmon into 
their full perféction, it must flow through a long tract of rich country, The 
finest salmon in the whole world are those of the Thames and the Severn—those 
of the Rhine and the Loire come next; but, in spite of more exquisite cookery, 
their inferiority is still quite apparent. We made ourselves very happy in this 
snug little tavern till nine o’clock, when we adjourned to Oman’s, and concluded 
the evening with a little Al Echam, and a cup of coffee. 


It was in the year 1819, as already mentioned, that Mr. Blackwood 
published “ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” where occurs the descrip- 
tion of Ambrose’s tavern, ‘frequently alluded to in his magazine, as 
the great haunt of its wits.” ‘ As thou lookest to the road of Gabriel 
and the land of Ambrose,” whereby hangs a tale. The now dingy 
alley of Gabriel’s-road had in the old times a horror attaching to it. 
In the old times, when the Man of Feeling shot partridges in open 
fields where the present George’s-street establishment of the Messrs. 
Blackwood now stands, the site of Gabriel’s road was green rurality, 
where on Sundays sometimes (between or after services, of course) 
the Edinburgh citizens took their walks abroad. It was there that 
on a Sunday afternoon of the eighteenth century, on some slight pro- 
vocation, one Gabriel, a tutor in a gentleman’s family, stabbed two of 
his pupils to the heart, “observed distinctly from the Old Town by 
innumerable crowds of people, who were near enough to see every 
motion of the murderer and hear the cries of the infants, although the 
deep ravine between them and the place of blood was far more than 
suflicient to prevent any possibility of rescue. The tutor sat down 
upon the spot immediately after having concluded his butchery, as if 





ina sty, of despair and madness, and was only roused to his recol- 
lection by the touch of the hands that seized him. It so happened,” 
quoth Dr, Peter Morris, whom we quote, “ that the magistrates of the 
city were assembled together in their council-room, waiting till it 
should be time for them to walk to church in procession (as is their 
custom), when the crowd drew near with their captive. The horror of 
the multitude was communicated to them, along with their intelli- 
gence, and they ordered the wretch to be brought at once into their 
presence. It is an old law in Scotland that when a murderer is 
caught in the very act of guilt (or, as they call it, red-hand), he may 
be immediately executed without any formality or delay. Never 
surely could a more fitting occasion be found for carrying this old 
law into effect. Gabriel was hanged within an hour after the deed 
was done, the red knife being suspended from his neck, and the 
blood of the innocents scarcely dry upon his fingers.”” Hence the 
designation of Gabriel’s-road, where Ambrose kept the tavern, at 
which Dr. Peter Morris and Mr. Wastle ate “ the finest salmon one 
meets with,” The old horror of the locality has vanished for ever, 
and been transmuted into something ‘rich and strange,” since the 
light of genius irradiated it. Not with the Gabriel tragedy, but with 
the fun and frolic, the eloquence and esurience of the ‘‘ Noctes Am- 
brosianz,” is that dingy alley now associated. 

The first trace that we have found in Blackwood of those famous 
réunions is in the number for August 1829, where a military work is 
reviewed by two different critics at a sederunt at Ambrose’s, of which 
the ‘‘ Minutes and Proceedings” are reported in the magazine. This 
is the germ of the ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,” and of the whole literary 
procedure of the Blackwoodians, by which, whatever their disguises, 
they took the public into their confidence, admitted the public to 
their deliberations and festivities, in a way which was very fascinating 
to the readers of 1819. Now that we have been nauseated by a 
thousand and one imitations of the old Blackwoodian originality, it is 
difficult to understand the charm which was exercised by their early 
familiarities and audacities. To feel it, we must throw ourselves back 
into those dull days of periodical and magazine literature, when the 
editorial “‘ we” came sounding vaguely and frigidly from some vacant 
region peopled by facts and logic, not by living, rollicking, warm- 
blooded men of genius and talent, full of fun and life, poetic and 
festive. The ‘hit’ made by this putting of the public on a confiden- 
tial footing with the writers in Maga was immense, and in the ensuing 
month of September 1819 it was fitly followed up. The whole of the 
number for that month professed to be the proceedings of the Black- 
woodians in a “ tent,” pitched in the course of a rural expedition. 
There were etchings by Lockhart, joke and earnest by him and others; 
the whole was a compound of fun and seriousness that grave Maga 
would be ashamed of to-day, but was irresistibly captivating in her 
heyday of hoydenish frolic. But the time of the ‘ Noctes” them- 
selves was not yet come, though their advent was preluded in this 
genial if semi-tipsy number, which serious Mr. Sylvanus Urban 
must have shuddered at when he read it. The following year 
of 1820 was an important one for Blackwood and the chief Black- 
woodians. It was the year of Queen Caroline’s trial, when Maga 
came boldly forward for the King. It was the year of Wilson’s 
election to the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, and the commencement of those volcanic lectures on 
ethics, which were long a standing wonder of the intellectual life of 
the Modern Athens. It was the year of Mr. Lockhart’s marriage to 
Sir Walter Scott’s daughter Sophia, the father-in-law giving “‘a jolly 
supper afterwards to all the friends and connections of the young 
couple.” Last, not least, it was the year when a new contributor to 
Blackwood gave Scotland assurance that another novelist and worthy 
successor of Smollett had arisen in it. In the June of 1820 
Blackwood’s Magazine published Chapter I. of “‘ The Ayrshire Lega- 
tees,” and Scottish humour found itself embodied in an original and 
peculiar representative. Born at Irvine in Ayrshire, in 1779, the son 
of a skipper engaged in the West India trade, John Galt had been 
brought up to clerkship, first in the Greenock customs-house, 
whence, after various intermediate stages, he found himself in the great 
metropolis, between the age of 20 and 25. He made his literary début, 
as usual with the humbler class of clever young Scotchmen 1n those 
days, by contributing to Constable’s Scots Magazine, and in 1803 
published there a poem on the Battle of Largs, which he piqued him- 
self preceded in point of time Sir Walter Scott’s metrical romances 
—fancying that Sir Walter had imitated him. In the great metropolis, 
emerging from clerkship, he started in business with a partner, and 
after a quarrel both went into the Gazette. Then he tried business 
again with a brother, and failed once more—after this second failure 
entering himself at Lincoln’s-inn to study for the Bar. Then, 
for the three years 1809-12, he went abroad, returning to 
— his travels, to write lives of Cardinal Wolsey and 

enjamin West—importing homewards grand schemes, made up in 
the course of his foreign tour, for exporting (in those days of Berlin 
and Milan decrees) British goods to the Continent, by way of 
Turkey. In vain he tried to enlist ‘public opinion” on behalf 
of these grand schemes, and was fain to act as agent for pushing 
through Parliament some Scottish Canal Bill, which also, we rather 

think, came to nothing. Trying everything practical and literary, 
failing in tragedy as in business, in the year 1820 he prevailed upon 
Mr. Blackwood to publish from his pen a novel called “ The Earth- 
os. striking and gloomy like its title, and completely unsuccessful. 
t was in this same year that he hit at last upon his true vein, that of 
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a Scottish novelist, full of quaint, shrewd, observant humour ; and Mr. 
Blackwood, recognising his man, published in Maga the “ Ayrshire 
Legatees.” Its success was immediate and immense; the world (not 
such a bad judge after all) recognised its ‘*pawky” merits as of a 
genuinely Scottish and nineteenth-century “ Humphrey Clinker.” 
Galt was thenceforth among the notabilities not only of Blackwood, 
but of his day and generation. Mr, Blackwood enlisted him as one of 
his most active labourers, and tale and sketch, after tale and sketch, 
flowed from his pen into Blackwood’s Magazine. In 1821 Mr. Black- 
wood published for him the best perhaps of all his books, the ‘‘ Annals 
of the Parish ;” but, alas! publisher and author quarrelled afterwards. 
In 1823, however, Mr. Galt came to live at Eskgrove, near Mussel- 
burgh, where he and Mr. David Macbeth Moir, the poetic surgeon, 
became fast friends, thanks to which circumstance we know what 
manner of man was this nineteenth-century Scottish Smollett. He 
was of Herculean size, six foot one or two in his stockings, with 
small but piercing eyes, nose almost straight, long upper lip, and 
finely rounded chin, face marked with the small-pox, always 
wearing spectacles. He was silent in company, benignant in 
his manners, with sweetly solemn voice. When the Scotch books 
of the nineteeth century come to be sifted for preservation and 
destruction, after the fashion of Don Quixote’s library, Galt’s will 
be of the few that will be preserved to delight and instruct pos- 
terity. 

Galt’s “‘ Ayrshire Legatees,” of which the publication was com- 
menced in 1820, was the earliest British classic contributed to Black- 
wood’s Magazine, the first of a long series of works issued in its pages, 
and which have acquired a permanent place in our literature. The 
following year Maga began to publish the stirring series of naval 
sketches entitled ‘* The Man of War’s Man,” written, we believe, by 
a compositor in the printing-oflice of Mr. Blackwood, who encouraged 
talent wherever he found it ; and these papers of humble origin—were 
they not the precursors of ‘‘ Tom Cringle” and the naval novels so 

pular with the last generation? In 1821, too, Mr. Blackwood pub- 
ished Lockhart’s * Valerius,” and its newly-married author was a 
busy man, throwing off Spanish Ballads and “ Adam Blair,” both 

ublished by Mr. Blackwood in 1822, as was his revision of the best 

nglish translation of Don Quixote—Motteux’s, In 1822 appeared 
in their collective form (Mr. Blackwood being the publisher) Wilson’s 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” some of which had been con- 
tributed in the Magazine—shadowy and sentimental; for glorious 
John, though finding a fit expression in his academic lectures for 
the ethical section of his mind, had not yet succeeded in giving 
due literary utterance to his rich and glowing nature. It 
was in the March of 1822 that appeared the first number of 
the “ Noctes Ambrosianz,” a mere curt dialogue between the 
editor and Ensign O’Doherty ; and not until some eighteen num- 
bers of them had been issued was Wilson’s pen paramount in their 


composition, and the “ Noctes” converted into one of the literary 
wonders of the day. In 1824 Mr. Blackwood published the “ Percy 
Malling” of James Hook (Theodore’s clerical brother), whose “ Pen 
Owen” he had published the previous year, and, more celebrated than 
either of them, the “ Inheritance” of Miss Ferrier, which keeps its 
place in Scottish fiction. The magazine for 1824 gives, we see, a friendly 
greeting to the young Carlyle, who, with his translation of Goethe's 
“Wilhelm Meister,” was making in that year his first appearance 
on the Anglo-German stage. “The translator is, we understand,” 
quoth Maga for June 1824, “a young gentleman of this city, who 
now for the first time appears before the public. We congratulate 
him on his very promising début, and would fain hope to receive a 
series of really good translations from his hand,”—which in due time 
did not fail to come. This was the year, moreover, of the commence- 
ment in Maga of Chapters on Churchyards, by Caroline Bowles, 
afterwards Caroline Southey, and of Delta Moir’s most famous pro- 
duction, the Autobiography of Mansie Wauch, inspired, no doubt, by 
Galt, but with a humour more ethereal than that of the sojourner of 
Eskgrove. Right successful was Mansie in his own country. ‘So 
popular was it in Scotland,” writes Aird, “‘ that I know districts where 
country clubs, waiting impatiently for the Magazine, met monthly 
so’ soon as it was issued, and had Mansie read aloud by one of 
their number, amid explosions of congregated laughter.” The fame 
of the Magazine was now securely established far and wide, and 
in 1825 another classic was contributed to it, the ‘‘ Subaltern” of 
Chaplain Gleig, which, fiction though it be, may outlast, were it only 
for its historic value, some stately chronicles of the Peninsular War. 
1825, in more than one respect, is a turning point in the history of 
the Magazine. It was in that year that Lockhart left Edinburgh for 
London, for the physicians said that Hugh Littlejohn “ could hardly 
survive another northern winter,” and Lockhart had to move south- 
ward with ‘the short-lived child of many and high hopes, whose 
name will go down to posterity with one of Sir Walter’s most precious 
works.” In 1825 Gifford had ceased to be editor of the Quarterly, 
and Mr. Timothy Tickler had opened his batteries in Maga against the 
new temporary management of the great Southern Review, as las 
been told in our history of the House of Murray. Lockhart departed 
to undertake the editorship of the Quarterly, leaving Wilson behind to 
become forthwith the presiding genius of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“ Dined with Lockhart’s friends,” diarises Sir Walter, ‘* about fifty in 
number, who gave him a parting entertainment ; John Hope, Solicitor- 
General, in the chair, and Robert Dundas croupier. The company 
most highly respectable, and any man might be proud of such an indi- 
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cation of the interest they take in his progress in life.” ‘* Gentlemen, 
if I could make a speech, we shouldn’t be here!” This was on the 3rd 
of December 1825 ; and we have now arrived at the year of grace 
1826, the terminus of Chapter II. of our history. 

(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH AND : F OREIGN / LITERA TURE. 





THE ARTS. 


Modern Painters. Volume V., completing the Work, and contain- 
ing—Part 6. Of Leaf Beauty; Part 7. Of Cloud Beauty; Parts 
8 and 9. Of Ideas of Relation: (1) Of Invention Foousl: (2) Of 
Inventual Spiritual. By Jon Ruskin, M.A. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 1860. Imp. 8vo. pp. 384. [With 36 Engravings 
on steel, and 100 on wood; and an Index of Places, of Painters 
and Pictures, and of Topics, to the Five Volumes. ] 
W HAT A DEAL that writer has to say on any subject!” was 
the brusque remark of a country gentleman on being shown 
one of Mr. Ruskin’s bulky volumes fresh from the press. Almost 
every subsequent year has supplied something from our author’s pen 
to remind us of the force and aptness of the observation. We often 
ask ourselves, ‘‘ What is posterity to do with all these thick imperial 
octavos?” It is as much as the reading public of to-day can keep up 
with them. Will the reading public of a century hence care to attack 
them at all? Will the eloquence, nay, imagination, which lie embed- 
ded in this endless Talk be a sufficient lure? Surely some enter- 
eer book-wright will have to compile a single octavo “* Beauties of 
uskin.” For it is not as if any systematic exposition of art or its 
history, or its relations to humanity and expression of human life, 
were contained in these various volumes. From first to last they are 
fitful, incoherent, often contradictory talk: about all things in 
heaven and earth—and a few others. Talk the most fluent, acute, 
suggestive, which has ever been contributed to the literature of art, 
or, in our time, uttered on any topic; still only talk, not work. And 
it is work, creative work—whether purely thoughtful, or imaginative, 
or historical—of which all abiding literature is made up. A faithful, 
methodic, reticent history of any one era or manifestation of art— 
say of Venetian art, which Mr. Ruskin understands so well, or of 
Gothic architecture—would have been worth, and far more than 
worth, it all. The difference would be the old one between precept 
and example. But we fear—and we say it with the utmost regret— 
such useful and enduring tasks lie not in the brilliant undisciplined 
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man’s power to achieve. He is by nature too articulate; over- 





informed with the power, not of thought, but of expression: a 
seductive and perilous gift, which mostly proves fatal to higher ones. 
After seventeen years, the book which first won Mr. Ruskin fame 
is finished: “ finished, not completed,” he declares. No! and were 
the span of Methuselah allotted him to finish it in, such a book would 
not on his plan ever get completed. There is no defining limits to a 
man’s walk, who, starting for no goal in particular, takes every 
turning, bypath, or labyrinth which presents itself, never asks his 
way, and never refers to his pocket compass. A book the very title 
of which is a delusion, which has no organic plan or method, but 
worse, an arbitrary and capricious pretence to one, is in fact no book 
at all; however captivating, imaginative, solemn, and sometimes sound 
the writing in it. The pamphlet or review article, of which the first 
volume began by being an expansion, perpetuates traces of itself 
throughout the five volumes. It is all ‘* occasional” writing— 
“occasional poetry ” one might almost call it often. “Had I wished 
for future fame, I should have written one volume, not five.” Yes, 
truly! and why not one? Because the writer is always in such 
haste to teach before he has learnt. ll is eagerly communicated by 
him as soon as it is received: whether he read a book—a thing he 
rarely does apparently—observe a tree or a cloud, catch a new 
meaning in picture and sculpture. To this cause is referable the 
surplusage of his writing, the unwisdom, the contradictions. Mr. 
Ruskin has indeed more than once justified on theory his self- 
contradictions ; nay, has come to reduce the noble art to a system. 
If a plausible reason can be found for any phenomenon—and so acute 
and ready a mind is never at a loss for one on any side of any 
question—he is content. As here: ‘‘ All true opinions are living, and 
show their life by being capable of nourishment ; therefore 
of change.” Yes! and therefore wise men tarry alittle 
before venting their opinions, wait till time has matured and con- 
solidated them ; do not, in literature at all events, give expression to 
the newest, rawest thoughts or fancies of the passing moment. 
This hesitation, this reticence, form one of the distinctions between 
literature and clever talk. Least of all do sure and reliable 
thinkers hop backwards and forwards in their expressed opinions, 
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as Mr. Ruskin throughout the course of his dozen volumes 


on art has done : simply from never waiting, or troubling himself—he | 


leaves trouble to his readers—to reconcile one partial truth with another 
partial truth. The mental course of the wise is not a zigzag pirouette 
or wild Bacchante dance around the sacred Altars, but a steadily 
progressive march in one direction, from a lower standpoint and 
a narrower grasp of truth to higher altitudes and wider views. 
The contradictions in their writings are more superficial than vital: 
as between the seed and the blossom. They keep true to their original 
bearings, do not face about to all points of the compass as chance or 
whim directs. The inconsistent truths of a brilliant but hasty man 
are better than the consistent errors of dull men, But consistent 
truth is better still, and has been developed in the life-long writings of 
some men. ‘* Accuse me not of arrogance,” the author pleads on his 
title-page, inWordsworth’s far too noble words. We do not; we accuse 
him of feverish impatience. 

We will not do Mr. Ruskin the disservice of lingering over his 
naively egotistic preface, penned, with characteristic want of judgment, 
on purpose, one would suppose, to expose him to the derision of critics. 
In which he apologises (for the half-dozenth time) for not having 
been still quicker over his work, and for not having given us more ; 
tells us confidentially that he ‘* needed rest” at one time, * did little ” 
at another, and why; how he examined the modern theories of 
political economy “ with more attention than they deserved ; ” how he 
went to the Manchester Exhibition; arranged the Turner drawings 
for the nation—in a violent hurry as usual—at an infinite cost of 
trouble and anxiety ; how the following summer he crossed Lombardy 
‘in order to examine some points of the shepherd character in the 
Vaudois valleys;” how at Turin, “with much consternation, but 
more delight, I foundthat I had never got to the roots of the moral 
power of the Venetians;” how “the winter was spent mainly in 
trying to get at the mind of Titian;” how he “got home at last ;” 
then how questions arose to the self-puzzling mind—always starting off 
at a tangent in quest of some fancied necessity, always imposing fanciful 
tasks on itself, instead of resolutely addressing itself to the matter in 
hand—questions respecting *‘ the origin of wood,” respecting ‘“ curves 
of waves:” ever new questions in short. In the middle of the 
“Section on Sea” thediscovery was made that ‘I knew little of ships, 
nothing of blue open water,” and the poor section had to be thrown 
out of this volume, will have to “be a separate book” some day. 
And so on. Let us pass forward to such stinted instalment of all our 
author intended, as the fates have allowed him to give us. 

The four Parts of this fifth volume—‘ Leaf Beauty,” ‘Cloud 
Beauty,” “Invention Formal,” “Invention Spiritual ”—have little 
essential interdependence, though a strong supposed one ; are, in fact, 
as fanciful and arbitrary in their present order and connection as is 
the nomenclature of the chapters themselves. As we propose recur- 
ring to the book, we will confine ourselves now to the first Part— 
one of the most important, and occupying nearly a third of the 
volume: that, namely, on ‘Leaf Beauty,” or what we may call 
artist’s botany, botany on its picturesque side. The handling of the 
subject, even from this point of view, is partial and incomplete ; some 
details being pursued with excessive minuteness, while whole branches 
of the subject are omitted altogether. Some study of one or two 
elementary treatises of botany, and some personal observation of trees, 
have enabled Mr. Ruskin to write a hundred pages about the rationale 
of the growth of the bud, the leaf, the branch, the stem, illustrated by 
references to Turner’s grasp of the true character of such things, 
Salvator’s and the Dutchmen’s coarseness and ignorance of them: 
pages no other man could have written. They have the freshness 
which the writing of one who teaches while he learns must have— 
above all, one who believes that all he says is a discovery, that none 
of his readers have ever observed Nature before. Garnished with 
bursts of eloquence,—though often in a style too big for the 
matter in hand, sometimes almost a burlesque of Carlyle, and 
even of himself,—this exposition of the external aspects of 
trees will do what those portions of the previous volumes treating 
of external nature have done ; will set many artists and lovers of art 
studying nature for themselves, to whom the impulse would other- 
wise never have come. And this is the peculiar value of such por- 
tions of Mr. Ruskin’s writings. Artists will not be set right, nor art 
taught, by all this elaborate dissection, as in an untoward moment is 
confessed : ‘* And remember always that Turner’s greatness and right- 
ness on all these points successively depend on no scientific know- 
ledge. He was entirely ignorant of all the laws we have been de- 
veloping. He had merely accustomed himself to see impartially, 
intensely, and fearlessly.” Which was something! And again: “No 
saying will teach the truth; nothing but doing. If the reader will 
draw boughs of trees long and faithfully, giving previous pains to 
gain the power (how rare!) of drawing anything faithfully, he will 
come to see what Turner’s work is, or any other right work, but not 
by reading, nor thinking, nor idly looking.” 

Chapter 1, ‘‘ The Earth’s Veil,” is the rhetorical exordium to the 
volume ; mereiy rhetorical and fantastic, without benefit of a single 
vivifying idea, if closely examined, eloquent as it sounds, though even 
in this respect not in Mr. Ruskin’s best manner. In passing, an 
imaginative use is made, as he well knows how to, of Paul Uccello’s 
‘Battle of Sant. Egidio,” in the National Gallery. In chapter 2, 
‘*The Leaf Orders,” he unfolds his fanciful yet apt nomenclature. 
Trees, or the builders—as contrasted with the ‘ tented plants"—he 
divides into “ builders with the shield,” the trees of the plain, oak, 





| as an old man, partially palsied, totters along with broken motion and 





elm, beech, and the rest ; and ‘ builders with the sword,” the trees 
of the mountains, the family of the pines. Chapter 3 treats of “The 
Bud,” of which let us present two felicitous bits of description : 


Every leaf has assuredly an infant bud to take care of, laid tenderly, as in a 
cradle, just where the leaf-stalk forms a safe niche between it and the main 
stem. The child-bud is thus fondly guarded all summer; but its protecting 
leaf dies in the autumn, and then the boy-bud is put out to rough winter school- 
ing, by which he is prepared for personal entrance into public life in the spring. 


The other is at the close of the chapter : 


And thus we have, as the final result of one year’s vegetative labour on any 
single spray, a twisted tower, not similar at any height of its building; or (for, 
as we snall see presently, it loses in diameter at each bud) a twisted spire, cor- 
respondent somewhat in principle to the twisted spire of Dijon, or twisted foun- 
tain of Ulm, or twisted shafts of Verona. Bossed as it ascends with living 
sculpture, chiselled, not by diminution but through increase, it rises by one con- 
sistent impulse from its base to its minaret, ready, in spring-time, to throw round 
it at the crest at once the radiance of fresh youth and the promise of restoration 
after that youth has passed away. A marvellous creation; nay, might we not 
almost say, a marvellous creature, full of prescience in its infancy, foreboding, 
even in the earliest gladness of its opening to sunshine, the hours of fainting 
strength and falling leaf, and guarding under the shade of its faithful shields 
the bud that is its hope through winter’s shieldless sleep ! 


Chapter 4 treats exhaustively and instructively of ‘The Leaf’ 
itself; and of certain “laws” in its growth the picturesque botanist 
traces. Here is a passage which will best bear separation from the 
context : 

The leaves, as we shall see immediately, are the feeders of the plant. Their 
own orderly habits of succession must not interfere with their main business of 
finding food. Where the sun and air are, the leaf must go, whether it be out of 
order or not. So, therefore, in any group, the first consideration with the young 
leaves is much like that of young bees, how to keep out of each other's way, 
that every one may leave its neighbours as much free-air pasture as possible, 
and obtain a relative freedom for itself. - This would be quite a simple matter, 
and produce other simply balanced forms, if each branch, with open air all round 
it, had nothing to think of but reconcilement of interests among its own leaves. 
But every branch bas others to meet or to cross, sharing with them, in various 
advantage, what shade, or sun, or rainis tobehad. Hence, every singleleaf-cluster 
engere the general aspect of a little family entirely at unity among themselves, 

ut obliged to get their living by various shifts, concessions, and infringements 
of the family rules, in order not to invade the privileges of other people in their _ 
neighbourhood. And in the arrangement of these concessions there is an ex~- 
quisite sensibility among the leaves. They do not grow each to his own liking, 
till they run against one another, and then turn back sulkily ; but by a watchful 
instinct, far apart, they anticipate their companions’ courses, as ships at sea, and 
in every new unfolding of their edged tissue guide themselves by the sense of 
each other’s remote presence, and by a watchful penetration of leafy purpose in 
the far future. So that every shadow which one casts on the next, and every 
glint of sun which each reflects to the next, and every touch which in toss of 
storm each receives from the next, aid or arrest the development of their ad- 
vancing form, and direct, as willfbe safest and best, the curve of every fold and 
the current of every vein. And this peculiar character exists in all the struc- 
tures thus developed, that they are always visibly the result of a volition on the 
part of the leaf, meeting an external force or fate, to which it is never passively 
subjected. Upon it, as on a mineral in the course of formation, the great mer- 
ciless influences of the universe, and the oppressive powers of minor things 
immediately near it, act continually. Heat and cold, gravity, and the other 
attractions, windy pressure, or local and unhealthy restraint, must, in certain 
inevitable degrees, affect the whole of its life, But it is life which they affect ; 
a life of progress and will—not a merely passive accumulation of matter. 

In chapter 5, which is a kind of halting-point, and is entitled 
‘“‘ Leaf Aspects,” we have the following very characteristic flight of 
unconscious burlesque. ‘Lhe italics are ours, 

When, some few years ago, the pre-Raphaelites began to lead our wandering 
artists back into the eternal paths of all great art, and showed that whatever 
men drew at all, ought to be drawn accurately and knowingly ; not blunderingly 
nor by guess (leaves of trees among other things); as ignorant pride on the 
one hand refused their teaching, ignorant hope caught at it on the other. 
‘* What!” said many a feeble young student to himself, “ Painting is not a 
matter of science then, not of supreme skill, nor of inventive brain. I have only to 
go and paint the leaves of the trees as they grow, and I shall produce beautiful 
landscapes directly.” Alas! my innocent young friend. ‘‘ Paint the leaves as 
they grow.” Jf you can paint one leaf, you can paint the world. These pre- 
Raphaelite laws, which you think so light, lay stern on the strength of Apelles 
and Zeuxis; put Titian to thoughtful trouble; are unrelaxed yet, and unrelax- 
able for ever. Paint a leaf indeed! Above-named Titian has done it: 
Correggio, moreover, and Giorgione: and Leonardo, very nearly, trying hard. 
Holbein three or four times, in precious pieces, highest wrought. Raphael, it 
may be, in one or two crowns of Muse or Sybil. If any one else in later times, 
we have to consider. 

Some illustrations of what leaf-drawing ought not to be are 
given in plates from Cuyp and Hobbima: very sorry specimens of 
vague mechanical work they are. Ina fine engraving by Armytage 
of Turner’s ‘ Richmond—looking up the river,” a little cluster of 
foliage must certainly give the dullest reader “some idea of the 
mingled definiteness and mystery of Turner's work, as opposed to the 
mechanism of the Dutch on the one side, and the conventional 
severity of the Italians on the other.” 

Chapters 6 and 7 treat of ‘‘ the Branch ” and ‘the Stem,” thesystem 
of gain and loss by which they are developed ; very clearly and sug- 
gestively, despite an exaggerated solemnity of emphasis often, which 
almost amounts to solemn fooling. The writer throws himself into 
the personality of the tree, and into its separate personalities of 
bough, and twig, and bud, in an always effective if sometimes strained 
fashion. Chapter 8, “‘ The Leaf Monuments,” is another halting 
point for reviewing the aspect of the tree. Salvator’s coarse work is 
contrasted, to his sad dishonour, with a noble branch (beautifully 
engraved by Cuff) from A. Diirer and some admirably understood 
leafage by Veronese. “The leaves on the spray, by Diirer, ho 
themselves as the girl holds herself in dancing ; those on Salvator’s 
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loose deflection of limb.” Again, it is well said of a fac-simile branch 
from Berghem : 


This Dutch design is a very characteristic example of two faults in tree- 
drawing, namely, the loss not only of grace and spring, but of woodiness. A 
branch is not elastic as steel is, neither as a carter’s whip is. It is a combi- 
nation wholly peculiar, of elasticity with half-dead and sapless stubbornness, 
and of continuous curve with pauses of knottiness, every bough having its 
blunted, affronted, fatigued, or repentant moments of existence, and mingling 
comet rugosities and fretful changes of mind with the main tendencies of its 
growth. 


The capriciousness of the “leaf-builders” is next spoken of : 


It is a character connected with the ruggedness and ill-temperedness just 
spoken of, and an essential source of branch beauty, being in reality the written 
story of all the branch’s life—of the theories it formed, the accidents it suffered, 
the fits of enthusiasm to which it yielded in certain delicious warm springs; the 
disgusts at weeks of east wind, the mortifications of itself for :its friends’ sakes, 
or the sudden and successful inventions of new ways of getting out to the sun. 


A stiff generalised branch of Salvator’s is then compared (in fac- 
simile) with a graceful branch of Turner’s : : 


You cannot but feel at once, not only the wrongness of Salvator’s, but 
its dulness. It is not now a question either of poise, or grace, or gravity; only 
of wit. That bough has got no sense; it has not been struck. by a single new 
idea from the beginning of it to the end; dares not even cross itself with 
one of its own sprays. : 


At the close of this chapter a lesson is, & Ja Ruskin, ¢lrawn from the 
habits of ‘the leaf-builders” which we heartily indorse; caring, as 
we do, infinitely more for the conservation in art, literature, social and 
political life, and what not, of the precious things bequeathed by 
the Past, than for the creation of new things of price—a feat not 
at every moment possible, whereas the other always is: 


Every leaf, we have seen, connects its work with the entire and accumulated 
result of the work of its predecessors, Their previous construction served it 
during its life, raised it towards the light, gave it more free sway and motion 
in the wind, and removed it from the noxiousness of earth exhalation. Dying, 
it leaves its own small but well-laboured thread, adding, though imperceptibly, 

et essentially, to the strength, from root to crest, of the trunk on which it had 
ived, and fitting that trunk for better service to succeeding rac’s of leaves. We 
may sometimes, in what we presume to be humility, compare ourselves with 
leaves; but we have as yet no right todo so. The leaves may well scorn the 
comparison. We who live for ourselves, and neither know how to use nor keep 
the work of past time, may humbly learn—as from the ant, foresight—from the 
leaf, reverence. The power of every great people, as of every: living tree, de- 
pends on its not effacing, but confirming and concluding, the labours of its 
ancestors. Looking back to the history of nations, we may date the beginning 
of their decline from the moment when they ceased to be reverént in heart, and 
accumulative in hand and brain; from the moment when the redundant fruit of 
age hid in them the hollowness of heart whence the sublimities of custom and 
sinews of tradition had withered away. 


Chapter 9, ‘* The Leaf Shadows,” treats, or rather dloes not treat, 
of the “sword-builders,” the pines, defined as “ shield-builders put 
under the severest military restraint.” Space failing to examine them 
in detail, eloquent expositions are given instead of the peculiar fond- 
ness with which Mr. Ruskin, as one result of his frequent Swiss 
travel, regards the pines: in this different—for he delights to ride his 
hobby—from most lovers of sylvan beauty. ‘Turner for one, as it is 
confessed, was averse to the pine. Here are a few fragments of our 
author’s imaginative rhapsody on this head. Of course he makes 
out a good case for his favourite : 


Of the many marked adaptations of nature to the mind of man [?], it seems 
one of the most singular that trees intended especially for the adornment of the 
wildest mountain should be in broad outline the most formal of trees. The vine, 
which is to be the companion of man, is waywardly docile in its growth, falling 
into festoons beside his corn-fields, or roofing his garden-walks, or casting its 
shadow all summer upon his door. Associated always with the trimness of 
cultivation, it introduces all possible elements of sweet wildness. The pine, 
placed nearly always among scenes disordered and desolate, brings into them all 
possible elements of order and precision. Lowland trees may lean to this side 
and that, though it is but a meadow breeze that bends them, or a bank of cows- 
lips from which their trunks lean aslope. But let storm and avalanche do their 
worst, and let the pine find only a ledge of vertical precipice to cling to, it will 
nevertheless grow straight. 

Again: 

Other trees, tufting crag or hill, yield to the form and sway of the ground, 
clothe it with soft compliance, are partly its subjects, partly its flatterers, partly 
its comforters. But the pine rises in serene resistance, self-contained ; nor can 
I ever, without awe, stay long under a great Alpine cliff, far from. all house and 
work of men, looking up to its companies of pine, as they stand on the inacees- 
sible juts and perilous ledges of the enormous wall, in quiet multitudes, each 
like the shadow of the one beside it—upright, fixed, spectral, as troops of 
ghosts standing on the walls of Hades, not knowing each other—dumb for ever. 
You cannot reach them, cannot cry to them; those trees never heard human 
voice; they are far above all sound but of the winds. No foot ever stirred a 
fallen leaf of theirs. All comfortless they stand, between the two eternities of 
the Vacancy and the Rock, yet with such iron will, that the rock itself looks 
bent and shattered beside them—fragile, weak, inconsistent compared to their 
dark energy of delicate life and monotony of enchanted pride—-unnumbered, 
unconquerable. 


With much more equally imaginative writing. We have no space 
to glance at the eloquent and remarkable exposition of the Swiss cha- 
racter, and of “‘ the influence of the pine” on that character. Here, 
however, is a picture no other living word-painter could bave thrown 
off. Pity there is no fair edifice to build these shining pieces of marble 
into; that they have to lie abroad as mere purposeless disjecta 
membra : 

And the one of the three [states] which contains the most touching record of 
the spiritual power of Swiss religion, in the name of the convent of the “ Hill 
of Angels,” has, for its own, none but the sweet childish name of ‘“‘ Under the 
Woods.” And indeed you may pass under them if, leaving the most sacred 
spot in Swiss history, the Meadow of the Three Fountains, you bid the boatman 
row southward a little way by the shore ofthe Bay of Uri. Steepest there on 








its western side, the walls of the rock ascend to heaven. Far in the blue of 
evening, like a great cathedral pavement, lies the lake in its darkness ; and you 
may hear the whisper of innumerable falling waters return from the hol- 
lows of the cliff, like the voices of a multitude praying under their 
breath. From time to time the beat of a wave, slow lifted, where the 
rocks lean over the black depth, dies heavily as the last note of a requiem. 
Opposite, green with steep grass, and set with chalet villages, the Fron-Alp 
rises in one solemn glow of pastoral light and peace; and above, against the 
clouds of twilight, ghostly on the grey precipice, stand, myriad by myriad, the 
shadowy armies of the Unterwalden pine. 

Chapter 10 (and last) of this sixth part is of ‘‘ Leaves Motionless,” 
by which “tented plants” or “ flowers of the field” are meant to be 
indicated. There is little botany in this chapter, but much declama- 
tion, and a lengthened explanation why “ minds of the bighest order” 
are comparatively indifferent to flowers, and, above all, why great 
painters don’t paint flowers, As usual, an ambitious flight of rhetoric 
closes the chapter and the part: beautiful if all were sound beneath, 
if the words did not lead the ideas, and if the occasion of all the 
divine fury were a little more obvious. 








SCIENCE. 


The Glaciers of the Alps. By Prof. Tyxpar1t, F.R.S.  8vo. pp. 444. 

London: John Murray. 1860. 

Nagi ht YEARS AGO people used to point to Mr. Auldjo in 

scientific assemblies as ‘‘the man who had ascended Mont 
Blanc ;” but whether the gentleman in question made any scientific 
use of his rare experience, or whether the narrative was reserved for 
the private delectation of his friends, we do not remember to have beard; 
it was sufficiently wonderful to have done what few had done before 
and few were expected to do again. The case is far different now. 
Albert Smith’s story, more than a thousand times repeated, has 
familiarised the public mind with all the perils of the Alpine way ; and 
the fact that more than one Englishwoman has made the ascent 
renders the feat less marvellous in our eyes. Still the interest of the 
subject does not lessen, and were the hero of the Egyptian Hall alive 
again his public would listen to him another thousand times with 
undiminished delight. 

It is now pretty well understood that any athletic tourist may 
accomplish the ascent without much bodily risk, if only he is blest 
with fine weather and the needful credit, for the chief obstacle here, as 
elsewhere, is the expense. The confederacy of Guides at Chamouni 
requires that each individual of a party shall have so many guides and 
somany porters, that the cost amounts to 50/., or even more.* And hence 
attempts have been made to escape the regulations by starting from 
the other side of the mountain, although at the same time increasing 
the fatigue and amount of personal risk. To Mr. Tyndall these restric- 
tions were particularly odious. He set out with the intention of inves- 
tigating the structure and movements of the glaciers, and it was essen- 
tial to have liberty to go where and when he pleased, and have no more 
assistance than he required. In August 1857 he had spent a month 
at the hotel on the Montanvert, studying the Mer de Glace, and 
acquired so much skill and confidence on the ice that he determined 
to go up Mont Blane with his friend Mr. Hirst and their guide 
Simond alone. Two porters carried their “ scrip ” to the cabin of the 
Grands Mulets, and Mr. Huxley joined them in this first part of the 
ascent, but was unable to proceed further, remaining by himself for 
seventeen hours till their return. This was double the usual time, 
and all the party were much distressed. The guide had been only 
once before to the top of the mountain, and on starting they crossed 
the glacier too far, and throughout the ascent were much too close to 
the Dime du Gouté. 

In the following year Mr. Tyndall set out again—this time from 
Chamouni—guided by the renowned Auguste Balmat, and accom- 
panied by that “ determined climber ” Mr. Alfred Wills, with several 
excellent porters. On this occasion he reached the Calotte, or last 
slope, witaout feeling any trace of the exhaustion which he expe- 
rienced before, but ‘ enjoyed free lungs anda quiet heart ;” Balmat was 
not so fortunate. Whilst the Professor was attempting to ascertain 
the boiling-point of water in a tent made of his plaid drawn round 
several batons driven in the snow, the guides were suffering from 
the wind in a temperature 20° below freezing, and before 
they had descended far Balmat’s hands were frost-bitten. The 
Professor and Mr. Wills rubbed them till they were exhausted, 
and then the porters took their places. At Chamouni he had skilful 
medical advice, and escaped with the loss of six of his nails. His 
hands were saved. The Jiability to such terrible accidents as this, and 
a hundred others, almost justifies the strict code of the Chamouni 
guides ; and Mr. Tyndall himself concludes with en emphatic warning to 
his readers, lest they should suppose that ‘‘ half what is said and written 
about the dangers of the Alps is mere humbug.” 

Prof. Tyndall gives a vivid and picturesque account of these two 
ascents, and we learn from a note (at p. 190) that in August 1859 
he climbed the mountain for the third time, and ascertained the 
boiling-point of water on its summit ; but the thermometer, to place 
which so much risk had been incurred the previous year, could 
nowhere be found. 

Two ascents of Monte Rosa are also recorded ; the first with a guide 
who had never been up before, and the second alone. ‘This mountain 
is within 500 feet of the elevation of Mont Blanc, but it was climbed 





* By a recent alteration of the rules, Mont Blanc may be “ done”? for 10/. or 12/., 
or less if there is a party. 
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without the least fatigue. The Professor experienced ‘no trace of 
mountain sickness, lassitude, shortness of breath, heart-beat, or head- 
ache,” and he thinks it perfectly certain that the rarefaction of the 
air at this height is not sufficient of itself to produce these symptoms, 
and that physical exertion must be superadded, His favourite pro- 
vender appears to have been cold tea and a sandwich, and he dissuades 
from the excessive eating and drinking which guides and tourists alike 
consider esential to the attainment of great elevations, Instead of the 
absurd alpenstock, huge as the 
Pine hewn on Norwegian hills, 

which some members of the club exhibit to admiring friends in Lon- 
don, Professor Tyndall’s baton was the handle of his axe, rather longer 
than an ordinary walking-stick, and ending in an iron spike. With 
this axe he could anchor himself on the brink of a precipice, cut his 
own staircase in the icy slopes, or beat down the re-gelating snow 
of the ponts, as well as sound the way and support his steps. But, as 
if the perils of glaciers and avalanches were not sufficient, the adven- 
turous Professor got afloat on some small ice-bergs in the Miirjelen 
See, and was twice capsized into the cold waters of the lake, with con- 
siderable risk of getting jammed between the moving masses of ice. 

There are many other Alpine summits almost as difficult of ascent as 
Mont Blanc, some perhaps moreso, and many which have never yet been 
ascended. Ithas become a fashionable amusement to attempt these. The 
guides are stimulated by promises of reward, and the emulation among 
them has led to such adventures as that celebrated in Longfellow’s 
‘* Excelsior,” when the banner intended to wave on the mountain-top 
has never reappeared. Itis the boast of some English tourists that 
they knocked up their guides, in which case they do not tell us what 
compensation they have made to the men or their families for loss of 
employment afterwards. Nor is it plain from some narratives how 
much more work is thrown upon the guide, who goes first and treads 
down the snow, and hews the ice, and bears the ladder, than falls to the 
share of the intrepid tourist who follows in his steps. It is pleasing to 
read the indications of personal attachment springing up between Mr. 
Tyndall and his guides; and to find him procuring a photographic 
apparatus for Balmat, as a testimonial from our Royal Society. 

The use of all this climbing is not very apparent. We have talked 
with many a Swiss traveller in whose brain no single alpine fact 
remained distinct, but only a confused recollection of mountains and 
lakes, snow, ice, brandy, bad roads, and hotel bills. “No doubt,” 
as Professor Tyndall says, ‘it is a sufficient justification of our Alpine 
men, as regards their climbing, that they like it;” but in respect to 
physical science, “ the contributions of our mountaineers have as yet 
been nothing.” Perhaps, like Mrs. Hamper, they want something to 
talk about ; and the Alps will be the place to lay in astock. We 
can fancy the distress of the tourist who had been three days amidst the 
mountains—speaking neither French nor German—when he reached 
at length the hotel at Chamouni, and implored the waiter to place 
him next an Englishman at dinner, that he might hear himself talk. 

The first half of Professor Tyndall’s book is devoted to personal 
narrative of his adventures in the Alps; the second is divided into a 
number of brief and distinct accounts of the phenomena presented by 
or accompanying the glaciers, with historical summaries of the pro- 
gress of discovery. The attention directed to this subject of late 
years by scientific observers, and the large additions made to its 

istory, are chiefly due to the writings of Agassiz, whose enthusiasm 
attracted many to the field beside those who shared his views and 
adopted his conclusions. The researches of Agassiz, however, which 
excited the nerves of the geologists, and provoked such animated 
discussions at Somerset House in the winter of 1842-43, related to the 
former extension of glaciers over wider areas, and their existence in 
many regions where they are now indicated only by the ruins they 
have made. 

Glaciers have been described as rivers of ice, flowing downward 
from the region of perpetual snow, and finally melting away in the 
warmer valleys below. This glacier ice is formed from the dry snow 
(néve) consolidated by pressure, and bears more or less distinct traces 
of stratification caused by successive snow-falls. The thickness of ice 
thus produced averages about 5 feet annually, so that 400 feet of it 
might accumulate in a century, and 4000 feet in a thousand years, 
The motion of the glacier is caused, mainly at least, by gravitation ; 
but its descent is scarcely a crescendo movement, owing to the suc- 
cession of obstacles to be overcome, and the increasing temperature 
-: the lower valleys is balanced by the diminished steepness of their 

ope. 

_ The annual motion of Hugi's cabin, built on the glacier of the Aar 
in 1827, was rather more than 110 yards; while the “hotel” of 
Agassiz (1841) moved at the rate of about 250 feet. But there is 
much discrepancy in the statements of different observers, owing 
partly to the winter motion of the glacier being only one-half what it 
it in summer, and partly to the fact that the central portion moves 
faster than the sides. This circumstance was known to Rendu, Bishop 
of Annecy, who states it distinctly in his “‘ Theory of the Glaciers of 
Savoy,” published in 1841; but the merit of first proving it experi- 
mentally belongs to Agassiz, whose results were laid before the 
Academy of Sciences in August 1842, and published in the “ Comptes 
Rendus” of the same date. In the interval between July 1841 and 
July 1842 the glacier of the Aar had travelled 269 feet in the centre, 
but only 160 feet near the sides; and the Lauter-Aar glacier had 
moved 246 feet in the middle, and 125 feet at the side. Prof. Tyndall 
thinks “the general impression in England is that M, Agassiz had 





neither part nor lot in the establishment of the above fact ;” but his 
merits were certainly appreciated by the leading members of our 
Geological Society, who knew that he had exhausted his then slender 
resources in obtaining these data, and warmly resented the attempt 
to appropriate his discoveries by one who had accepted the hospitality 
of his cabin, and listened to “all he had to say.” 

The observations of Professor Tyndall on the Mer de Glace appear 
to have been conducted with more accuracy, completeness, and minute 
detail, than any previously made; and the result has been the deter- 
mination of another remarkable point of resemblance between the 
movement of glaciers and rivers. By setting out lines of stakes, with 
the aid of a theodolite, quite across the Mer de Glace, it was ascer- 
tained that the greatest motion was not in the centre, but along “a 
curve more deeply sinuous than the valley itself, and crossing the 
axis of the glacier at each point of contrary flexure,” just as a river 
is reflected from one salient point to another along its winding course. 
The two first lines were taken near the Montanvert, and showed a 
daily motion of one foot on the west side, increasing gradually to 
three feet near the other; and secondly, of seven inches on the west 
side, increasing to 25 inches on the opposite; but in neither instance 
was it possible to get the line quite across the glacier. A third ex- 
periment, higher up, gave a movement of eight inches on the west, 
33 east of the centre, and 19 inches on the east side. A line across 
the glacier, opposite the ‘* Ponts,” where it is half a mile wide, 
showed a motion of 15 inches on the west side, a maximum of 23 
inches at 170 yards west of the centre, and only six inches on the 
east side. Higher up, the greatest motion was again on the eastern 
side. 

The effect of this retardation of the sides of the glacier is to produce 
those formidable crevasses (in a direction at right angles to the line of 
greatest tension), which cause the great difficulty of traversing its 
surface. They are formed suddenly, but open very slowly. r. 
Tyndall witnessed the origin of one, and watched it extending for 
some distance ; but it would hardly anywhere admit the blade of a 
penknife, and did not widen a single inch in three days. In the upper 
part ofthe glacier, where it is compact, an attempt was made to test 
the existence of vertical movement in the ice, by fixing stakes in the cliff 
at Mont Tacul, which is 140 feet high. A mark fixed at the base was 
found to have moved 24 inches, another at 35 feet had advanced 43 
inches, and one at the top 6 inches. In the lower part of the glacier, 
where the ice is broken by crevasses, no such displacement can possibly 
occur. Rendu had ascribed to the glaciers a ductility like that of 
paste, and a similar notion is can by Professor James Forbes’s 
so-called “theory of viscosity.” But the observations and experi- 
ments of Professor Tyndall show that the term “ viscous ” is peculiarly 
inappropriate, and that ice, whilst eminently plastic under pressure, 
possesses no appreciable amount of elasticity when subjected to tension. 

When, for example, a glacier passes over a slope whose inclination 
suddenly increases, even to the extent of 5°, the ice is broken across 
by profound crevasses. And they are also produced in a tract of ice 
190 feet square, if one side moves an inch more than the other, in the 
course of five hours; although, in this case, the maximum elongation 
— is only seven-tenths of an inch along a diagonal line of 268 

eet. 

Another point cleared up by the researches of Mr. Tyndall is the 
origin of the “ dirt-bands” of the Mer de Glace, incorrectly described 
and erroneously explained by Forbes. They are several hundred feet 
—— extending in a succession of loops across the western side of the 
glacier, but not going beyond the first central moraine ; and there is 
no doubt they have originated in tracts of snow, serving for the 
lodgment of debris, preserved on the northern side of the great 
flexures periodically produced in the ice-cascade of the Col du Géant. 

But the subject we have last to notice is one which was first in the 
author’s mind, namely, the origin of the “ ribbon-structure ” in the 
glacier ice. It appears in the form of blue veins running vertically 
through the precipitous walls of the crevasses, whilst the intervening 
laminw are white and glistening from the multitude of inclosed air- 
bubbles. In some conditions of the ice it may be split up into thin 
plates like roofing-slate along the planes of these blue veins, and like 
the cleavage-planes of slate they have been found crossing the lines of 
original bedding. They are most strongly developed in those portions 
of glaciers which have been subjected to extraordinary compression, 
and their direction is at right angles to the line in which the lateral 
pressure must have been applied. 

We can only mention that there is an interesting account of some 
magnetic rocks on the Riffelhorn. The points and loose piles of stone 
most exposed to the lightning are each an ‘“ assemblage of magnets,” 
or a single magnet full of ‘consequent points”—the space of an inch 
being often sufficient to reverse the position of the needle. 

Professor Tyndall’s work on the glaciers is the best by far we have 
seen, There is nothing in it to spare ; scarcely anything omitted ; 
and we fancy we can understand it all. It contains sixty-one illus- 
trations, and the view of the Mer de Glace, which serves as frontis- 
piece, is admirable as a work of art. It was the intention of the 
writer to provide a book suitable to ‘‘a youth of average intelligence 
and education ;” “he wished, indeed, to make it a boy’s class-book, 
revealing the mode of life, as well as the scientific objects, of an 
explorer of the Alps.” And the sisters of the boys will read it too ; 
for has not the author climbed to that eminence of favour with the 
ladies of the Royal Institution which is more trying to the head and 
dangerous to the heart than even the ascent of Mont Blanc ? 
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FICTION. 


The Ironsides; a Tale of the English Commonwealth. In 3 vols. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 

Only a Woman. By Carrarw Lascerzes Wraxaty, 3 vols, Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 

The Queen's Pardon, By Mary Eyre. 1 vol. London: James 
Blackwood. 

Chilcote Park; or, the Sisters, By the Author of “Likes and Dis- 
likes.” 1 vol, London: Parker and Son. 

pty ab Gold: a Fireside Story. 1 vol. London: James Black- 
wood. 

Tales of a Tatler. By J. Pearson Irvine. London; James Black- 
wood, 

Selling Lucky. By Jacos Asnotr. 1 vol. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 


3). HE IRONSIDES” is a historical romance, and it has this 

advantage over many works of its class, that, whilst it mixes 
up real and fictitious personages in the same narrative, it does not 
tamper with or distort the facts with which history surrounds the 
former. More than this, our author has made good use of the light 
lately thrown upon the events of the period of which he writes, so that, 
whilst the mere romance-reader will find it difficult to lay the book 
down, the student will not take it up without advantage. Justice is 
at last done to Cromwell and his “ Ironsides ” by a novel-writer, and 
Charles has no more nor less than his due. The execution of the 
misguided and unhappy monarch is forcibly and touchingly de- 
scribed, and the histories of the indignities to which it has been 
stated that his royal person was subjected are sifted, and properly 
and authentically refuted. His Majesty himself thanked Colonel 
Tomlinson for his unvarying courtesy; and can it be credited for 
one moment that the soldiers of the Commonwealth, disciplined as 
they were, could have committed, under the eyes of their officers, the 
acts imputed to them? The latter part of this work gives us the 
confession of an infidel, a determined Predestinarian; we use the 
word advisedly, as throughout his career the man evidently doubted 
his own conclusions. He is the villain of the story, his life one tissue 
of wickedness and blasphemy, This “ Count Latour,” for the com- 
mission of one of several murders, is condemned to be hanged, and on 
the scaffold the following scene takes place : 


“Fellow! " replied the Sheriff with measureless scorn, “if you desire a few 
moments’ grace to ask pardon of the Most High for your abominable crimes, I 
should be sorry to deny it to you, but on other matters I decline converse with 
one whom I consider an absolute disgrace to human nature.” 

Nay, pious sir,” exclaimed the dying man jocosely, “let there be no delay 
on that account, for according to your own siily crotchets I shall be nearer the 
oe up yonder,” nodding at the gallows, ‘than in this very uncomfort- 

“Up with the villain as high as Haman!” 

: Stifle his blasphemy with a tight noose !” 

Death is too good for the murthering dog!” were the cries that almost 
drowned the Count’s voice; and so, in the midst of yells, and curses, and exple- 
tives of every kind, the impenitent wretch ascended the double ladder used on 
such occasions accompanied by the grim executioner, and the halter being ad- 
justed to his throat, he was burled ignominiously from the gallows, retaining to 
the last moment his imperturbable composure and the cold unsympathising sneer 
which was the peculiar characteristic of his countenance. 

His earthly career seemed at length terminated ; but it was not so; for the 
force with which he had been launched from the ladder snapped the rope asun- 
der, and he fell heavily to the ground in a state of suspended animation; and 
being resuscitated by the application of cold water to his head and face while 
the executioner was preparing another halter, he awoke again to consciousness, 
but in a very different frame of mind to any he had hitherto exhibited. 

An awful change had at last come over the “spirit of his dream!” and that it 
was caused by the awakening of that thrilling nerve which forms the material 
link between the body and soul, probably by the rush of blood to the brain, is 
only a fair and legitimate conclusion ; though, like all new theories which run 
counter to accepted opinions, it will probably at first be received with distrust. 

Indeed, that there is a connecting tie between corporeal and spiritual matter, 
although impalpable to human appreciation, through whose electric agency the 
imagination being filled with superstitious awe conveys to mortality the consci- 
ousness of possessing an immortal partner, and that that mysterious link may lie 
dormant in certain cold and cynical natures until roused by physical changes, 
we affirm is an admission only requiring impartial reflection. inasmuch as the 
consciousness of soulal existence undoubtedly originates in a certain apprehen- 
sive misgiving about a future state whose prompting is unmistakeable ; while 
the materialism of the spirit is just as patent as the illimitability of time and 
space; for every single thing or combination of things, however refined and rare- 
fied their conditions of existence, must be composed of some thing or some other 
things. Considering, therefore, that all phases, forms, and feelings of apprehen- 
sion, without a single exception, are derived directly from the nervous system, we 
may surely infer by logical induction that the all-wise Creator has furnished 
unenlightened mortality (for be it remembered that mankind were in being long 
before revelation was vouchsafed) with a material link connecting it with its 
immortal partner ; which link or nervous membrane, under certain constitutional 
conditions becomes the indicator of the latter's presence; and so primarily sug- 
gestive of those moral duties, without the due understanding of which the human 
race would sink to the level of the animal creation, as it will be obvious to the 
meanest capacity, that soulal consciousness must seek support in some form or 
another of religious hope. 


Is this so? In such a state as that in which the wretched man 
found himself, brought literally face to face with Eternity—having all 
but entered its portals—was it not conscience—that law of God, 
written on all our hearts from the beginning—that was awakened, and 
forced from his writhing lips the agonised ery for ‘ mercy,” for 
“God ”—for “ Christ’s” sake ? We know that scientific men have 
endeavoured to prove the eternity of life by a minute examination 
into the organisation of the human body, and have issued from their 
laboratories declaring that they can find nothing immaterial, that needs 





must subsist, when the material has been destroyed. We are aware, 
also, that some assert the seat of life to be in the pineal gland; others 
again insist, as does our author, that it is intimately connected with 
the convolution of a nerve, so that its awakening or thrilling causes a 
moral change in the individual. If, as our author further avers, the 
“‘ materialism of the spirit be as patent as the illimitability of time and 
space,” what need have we of this “material link” between the 
material body and its material though immortal partner? Now, in 
the case adduced, what became of the nerve which, “under 
pressure,” had converted an infidel into a believer? Did it dis- 
solve into nothingness, did it see corruption with the material 
body, or did it join the material spirit elsewhere? and where? 
We leave the fictitious portions of this romance to enlist for them- 
selves the interest of our readers, and hope this is not the only pro- 
duction we shall have from the pen of the gifted writer of ‘The 
Tronsides.” 

“Only a Woman.” ‘Those who have the pleasure of being person- 
ally acquainted with Captain Lascelles Wraxall are aware that he is 
anything but a carpet soldier who has lived at home at ease all his 
days ; and to such as know him only through his published works, it is 
equally apparent that he has made good use of his eyes and ears during 
his wanderings, martial and otherwise. He is one of the very best 
sketchers of actualities that we have. He has taken a pretty accurate 
estimate of the men he has encountered, and the manners of the 
numerous classes with which from time to time he has mixed; but he 
has much to learn before he can become a successful novelist. His 
merits and faults stand forth prominently in the volumes now before 
us. We have searched them in vain, from the first page to the last, 
for a character, male or female, in whom to feel an interest. Herbert 
Leigh, the hero, whilst engaged to the eldest daughter of the 
house in which he is tutor, makes love to the lady’s maid, and 
is obliged to marry her. He arranges to emigrate with his wife, and 
on the eve of departure for Australia hears that a distant relative 
has left him a large fortune. An accident causes his wife to sail 
without him, and he does not take the trouble to follow her. Thus 
rid of his encumbrance, he returns to his premier amour, who has 
also married, and compromises her to such an extent, that her husband 
commits suicide. He then weds her youngest sister, hearing and 
believing that his forsaken wife perished at sea. It is unnecessary to 
say that she turns up at the wedding, and vows revenge. The poor 
little loving simpleton, who has unwittingly usurped the lawful wife’s 
place, dies, and the hero is ruined and repents. He is a mean 
scoundrel throughout. Jessie, the heroine, is presented alternately as 
a heartless intriguante and a model of disinterested affection. Blanche 
the magnificent, Herbert’s first love, is no better than she should be. 
Her husband is a half-idiot, and her second sister a detestable mis- 
chief-maker, who elopes with the groom. In the picture thus composed, 
the shade is laid on with a pound brush, and the few lights that are 
suffered to appear struggle in without effect, and shine incongruously. 
There is an utter want of entity in the “ dramatis personz.” They 
are very good one moment, andvery bad the next. ‘They are devoted 
husbands and wives to-day, and candidates for Sir Cresswell Creswell 
to-morrow. Still, with all these faults, the book is not a bad one. 
The working out of the plot does not occupy one third of it. The 
rest is merely episodical. The author is full of interesting information 
about certain places and things, and connects his hero with them, in 
order to impart it. Thus, when in poverty Herbert enters the service 
of the South Junction Railway, these are his duties as station-master : 

To the contemplative man, desirous of spending his time in the pursuit of 
knowledge, I would not recommend application for a small station-mastership, 
and, as for seeing the country, he might as well be in the heart of Somers’ 
Town. Every hour the clerk is obliged to be present to expedite the passing 
trains, and woe betide him if any neglect is laid to his charge, owing to his 
porter being unable to carry out everything he is expected to do. The latter is 
pointsman, shunter, ticket-collector, goods-manager, policeman, and, as if that 
were not enough, he has to telegraph to the next station the exact moment the 
train has left his own. For all this he receives some seventeen shillings a week, 
and what by courtesy is called a cottage. It is impossible for him to perform 
all these duties satisfactorily: as he has not half-a-dozen pairs of hands, he is 
compelled to omit something or other, but the Board never think of throwing 
the blame on him, for they know he must break down, and they hold the clerk 
in charge responsible. 

The hero afterwards enters the service of the Emperor of Austria, 
and is present under Radetzky at the siege of Vienna. 

‘The Queen’s Pardon” is a thrilling and interesting story, ex- 
tremely well worked up. It is founded on the groundwork of a 
young man having been tried and convicted of robbing his bene- 
factor of a thousand pounds, for which act he is sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. William Gray solemnly protests his innocence, but 
brings forward no proofs to support his assertion. He is sent to New 
South Wales, becomes servant to a settler, and accompanies him to 
his home in the Forest. There he is found after a while by his young 
wife—not from feelings of affection, but from a principle of duty ; for 
in her heart love had died with esteem. The description of their 
meeting and subsequent feelings, which both try to disguise from 
each other, is thoroughly true to nature. The wife assists in the 
dairy, and is paid. Friends had helped, and would have come 
forward again to support her; “ but then, don’t you see, the bread 
we earn ourselves tastes sweeter to an honest, honourable mind.” The 
birth of the first child is touchingly told, and is followed by that of 
others. Love reigns amongst the children. Our author says, and 
we think with truth, that ‘whenever there is jealousy between 
children of one family, it is the result of favouritism and injustice in 
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those who bring them up.” Then comes the first bereavement—the 


self-sacrificing death of their “little Alice,” struck by a coup de 
soleil, whilst trying to save and recover an exhausted bushranger. 
The child being taken from them—in the mutual sorrow, the 


mutual hope of being reunited hereafter, and the mutual tears, the 
dark cloud that had separated the parents so long seemed to melt 
away. Their hearts were no longer divided; they were one. The 
bushranger hears of the child’s death, and petitions to be allowed to 
see her. He relates his tale of bitter wrong—his career, one of the 
many instances how necessary the lesson is, that we are but 
beginning to learn, Jt is better to endeavour to reform than to punish. 
The father is emancipated ; but as the boys grow up and mix with 
others, they learn that he has been a “convict.” The first knowledge 
of this fact crushes to the earth the eldest son, whose unbridled indul- 
gence of poetic imaginings has not trained and nerved his mind to 
endure a great sorrow. Bob, the second boy, won't believe that his 
father has been guilty; but, whether or not, determines to rise above it, 
and to distinguish himself so as to wipe out the stain. After many 
changes and trials and struggles, all are again assembled together 
under the same roof. To bless their meeting it would seem, letters 
arrive from England announcing the ‘* Queen’s pardon ”—that strange 
misnomer—pardon to a man that has committed no crime! William 
Gray, the “convict,” the ‘‘emancipist,” is declared innocent, having 
been proved so by the dying confession of the real criminal. The 
family leave Australia—are welcomed in England by loving friends— 
prosperity shines on them—they succeed to titles, estates, &c, Yet 
again sorrow visits them; the eldest son saves his father from drown- 
ing, but ruptures a blood-vessel in the effort, and is shortly afterwards 
laid to rest in the tomb of his ancestors. Though deeply mourned, 
the survivors are comforted after a while; old friends meet, 
marriages are arranged, and all goes joyous as a marriage bell, 
Admiring as we do much in the little volume before us, we cannot 
take leave of it without expressing a regret that so much of bitterness 
should peep out ever and again, For instance: “I have (rarely) 
seen true sympathy evinced by a man—never by awoman. A woman's 
sympathies lie wholly in the narrow circle of home affections. 
Out of it she has no heart.” Again, “*The world goes mad about 
heroic men and heroic women, when their toil is over—their sacrifice 
consummated and consecrated by death. But while they are living, 
would it touch them with so much as a finger? No!” We say, Yes! 
a thousand times Yes! 

‘“‘Chileote Park; or, the Sisters.” The interest of this story turns 
upon two incidents. One of the sisters marries her cousin, and is 
taken by him to Algiers in the hope of prolonging her life, she being 
far gone in consumption. As she nears her end, his mother and 
sister-in-law, who had accompanied them, suggest the English clergy- 
man being sent for. He is absent, having gone across the mountains 
for a month to shoot lions, leaving no one in his place. A Jesuit in 
the neighbourhood, Father Bonaventura, doubtless well apprised of 
these facts, introduces himself to solicit alms for the sick and needy. 
He is well supplied ; calls frequently; brings flowers, &c. The girl 
dies, is buried according to the rites of the Church of Rome, though 
not belonging to its communion, because at Algiers there is no other 
consecrated ground. The husband frequents her grave, and, little in- 
structed in the truths of his own religion, becomes an easy convert to 
Romanism, the instrument being the afore-mentioned Father Bona- 
ventura. He gives up his yearly income to the Church of his adop- 
tion, becomes himself a priest, and subsequently a missionary to 
China, where he succumbs to the climate and dies, leaving everything 
not entailed to his order. ‘The fate of the other sister is worked out 
in another way. She becomes religiously impressed by the earnest- 
ness of her lover, a Captain Sinclair, and by reading the books he 
had sent her. They are to be separated for a while, as he is obliged 
to proceed at once in charge of troops to India, and it is arranged 
that she should stay with her brother and his wife until able to join 
him. The brother, who is a mere tool in the hands of his wife—an 
artful, unprincipled woman—has speculated and lost over and over 
again, and, taking advantage of his sister’s generosity and want of 
business habits, he borrows, and finally appropriates, a large portion 
of her money to supply his own necessities. ‘The ship in which Cap- 
tain Sinclair sailed is lost. The shock to his fiancée’s nervous system 
is such as to produce brain fever. She becomes delirious, and, un- 
soothed, uncared for, very slowly recovers. The sister in law, taking 
advantage of this state of things, incites her husband to place his 
sister in a lunatic asylum. This is easily effected; not, it would 
appear, in novels only, as our readers will admit if they re- 
member the articles in the Times on the subject, written in 1858. 
Through the exertions of one who bad long secretly loved the 
young heiress, she is rescued from “durance vile,” and rewards the 
devotion of her deliverer by making him her “‘ keeper” for life. Such 
is the story. The work is throughout written in a simple, pleasing 
style, and the interest is well kept up. 

“Tinsel or Gold” is a pleasantly-written little book. We fear 
there may be something of truth in what the author puts into the 
mouth of an emigrant from a village in Oxfordshire; but we hope and 
believe that the evil is exaggerated, and that the inquisitorial system, 
so much to be deplored, is the exception, and not the rule, difficult as 
we know it is to couple discretion and tact with zeal: 

_ ‘ T’other day the squire says to me, ‘Why don’t you come to church, Job, 
instead of going to the chapel over the way?” ‘ Well, Sir,’ I says to him, ‘I 
hears things at the meeting-house, as suits my opinions and understanding 








better.” Well, of course that didn’t please, for a good many thinks a poor man 
shouldn’t have an opinion of his own at all; then, if a body drinks a glass o’ ale 
once a week to cheer up his spirits a bit, somebody tells the parson or the 
Sunday-school teacher, or the Scripture-reader, and before the next day is over 
the chances are a chap with a pigeon-tailed coat and werry high shirt collars 
rattles at the cottage door while I’m slavin’ away in the fields and gives one of 
my little ones a tract, and says, ‘Mind you tell your father to read that when 
he comes home, my dear.’ 

“ Well, home I come at last, tired enough, and the merry little innocent 

uts into my hand a printed paper with large letters at the top, about ‘ Tur 
Dovnnane Doom.’ Then there’s an old maiden lady opposite, with no 
employment for her spare time; so she spends it in interfering with her neigh- 
bours, and was so very free with her advice that I was obliged to tell her her 
room was better than her company; in fact, England doan’t seem to be the 
England it used to be, if a man mayn’t do what he likes without asking other 
people's opinions.” 

Job had only spoken out the feeling of the day in many of the neighbouring 
villages, Under the names of charity and philanthropy an inquisitorial kind of 
system had been adopted by some well-meaning, but narrow-minded people, 
and in consequence, instead of being well received, they were only looked upon 
with suspicion and distrust. 

“ Selling Lucky” is the last of a series of four stories of humble life 
in America, and is written in such a style that we can imagine many 
an English boy being interested in the adventures met with by 
Rainbow on his journey to Boston to sell his mistress’s favourite 
horse “ Lucky.” The coloured boy is represented as very ‘ lucky” 
throughout, but owes that luck, as most who are “lucky” do, to 
intelligence, perseverance, good conduct, and good temper on his own 
part. We are promised his further adventures shortly, so till then we 
wish him * good luck.” 

Why the author of “Tales of a Tatler” should choose, in his title- 
page, to afficher himself as a ‘ First-class Undergraduate, London 

niversity,” we know not. All we do know is, that, anticipating in 
consequence something pedantic and non-readable, we have been 
agreeably surprised by the perusal of these tales, and have, in fact, 
chuckled over the discomfiture of the hapless pedagogue in ‘* School 
Reminiscences,” and laughed at the consequences of “ Job Park's 
Consequence.” This being the case, we think our readers cannot do 
better than follow our example, and read the book, 








Marston Lynch: a Personal Biography. By Rosert B. Broven. (Ward 
and Lock. pp. 354.)—There are two grave objections to the publication 
of this work in its present form, and they are both to be found on the 
title-page. In the first place it is not a perfected work, but an unfinished 
fragment, and ought to have been so described: in the second, it is not 
true that it is a personal biography, if by that term it is intended to assert 
that Robert Brough is the hero of his own work. To save poor Brough’s 
memory from the injury that might accrue to it from believing that this 
is a perfect work and a “personal biography,” his brother and literary 
executor, Mr. John Cargill Brough has addressed to us the following 
temperate and judicious note, to which we willingly give insertion. 

Sir,—May I request that you will give publicity to the following facts 
respecting a story, entitled “* Marston Lynch,” by my late brother, Mr. Robert 
B. Brough, which some unknown hand has abruptly finished in three or four un- 
meaning lines. ‘Marston Lynch ” was commenced in the Train, a magazine 
with which my brother was connected, but it was never completed in that pub- 
lication. In justice to his literary fame I trust you will allow me to make this 
protest against the publication of a half-finished story, in a form calculated to 
mislead the reader, who would, of course, suppose the work complete, there 
being no word of explanation to the contrary. From notes in my possession I 
am enabled positively to affirm that the climax—if climax it can be called—of 
the story, as now issued, is utterly unlike that which its author had imagined. 
Had he lived to complete his work, it would of course have been open to criticism 
upon its own merits; but I think you will agree with me that it would be 
hardly fair for any one to judge of the work as a whole from a perusal of its 
opening chapters now published without the slightest communication having 
been previously made with any of its deceased author’s representatives. The 
announcement of the tale as a ‘‘ personal biography,” too, would obviously lead 
the public to imagine that it contained a history of its author’s life. Such an 
idea would be utterly and cruelly false. It was never intended for an autobio- 
graphy—the character of the hero has nothing in common with that of my late 
brother (except that he, like Marston Lynch, was a struggling man of letters)— 
nor was the story ever put forth as a “personal biography,” either by its 
author or by any one until he who could best have spoken as to its intention 
could speak no more. I have to apologise for troubling you at this length ; but, 
having been requested by my poor brother to compile and publish such of his 
works as he deemed worthy of preservation, I considered it my duty thus to 
vindicate his memory, and to deprecate any hostile criticism upon a tale 
which, without this explanation, must appear so imperfect, not to say inartis- 
tic, as a whole.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN CARGILL Brovuen, 

That the owner of the copyright had a perfectly /egal right to deal with 
his property as he has done is, we fear, only too apparent. ‘The reputa- 
tion of a dead author is scarcely a commodity having any appreciable 
value in the English market, and the maxim that every man has a right 
to do what he will with his own is too popular in this country to be 
overborne by merely sentimental considerations. Even what has been 
done is better than what we heard was about to be done, namely, to 
employ another and very inferior writer to finish the tale. To our mind 
the absurdly abrupt dénouement of which Mr. John Cargill Brough justly 
complains is far better than that. Of this novel itself, we think it 
perhaps injurious to the reputation of Robert Brough that it should re- 
appear in any form. It is not written in his most genial spirit, but tells 
rather of disappointed hopes, a wie manguée, gloomy one-sided views of 
men and things—of anything indeed but the rich vein of human sympathy 
that underlaid the surface of poor Brough’s nature. Prefixed to the 
novel the publishers have reprinted from the Welcome Guest a memoir of 
Robert Brough, signed “George Augustus Sala.” It is kindly written 
and well written, as all that Mr. Sala writes must be. Yet itis not the 
work of one who has any disposition to over-estimate the merits of his 
friend—indeed, we are very much disposed to think that a little more 
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praise might have been given without overstraining the limits of justice. 
When the writer of this memoir says: “I, who have often lagged behind 
to let him win the race,” he cannot surely mean that he believes his own 
powers to be so superior to those of Robert Brough that he could afford to 
give any advantage, but that his friendship prompted him to cede oppor- 
tunities which better luck had thrown in his way, but which had been 
denied to his less fortunate friend. Of this we are sure ; but, as the 
phrase is liable to misconstruction, it would have been better for Mr. Sala 
himself had it been more explicitly worded. 

Since writing the above we have received the following letter from the 
owner of the copyright of “Marston Lynch ”: 

Srr,—My attention has been called to a letter from Mr. John C. Brough in 
the papers, which requires a few words of explanation. _Mr. Robert B. Brough 
sold to me the copyright of “ Marston Lynch,” and he also undertook to com- 
plete it, the climax to be as it now is, only wrought out with more detail. I 
paid him for the copyright and for the agreed completion. 1 hold his assign- 
ment of the former, and his undertaking as regards the latter. I regret that 
Mr. John C. Brough does not appear able to distinguish between the meaning 
that attaches to “personal biography” and to “autobiography.” Had the 
| ne biography of ‘‘ Marston Lynch” been the autobiography of Robert B. 

rough, it would have been so characterised. How far Mr. R. B. Brough may 
have had his own career in his mind when portraying that of “ Marston 
Lynch” I cannot say; but Mr. John C. Brough may rest assured that no one 
but himself can deem the personal biography of ‘‘ Marston Lynch” to be the 
autobiography of his brother.—I am, Sir, you obedient servant, 

Joun MAxwELu. 

The Welcome Guest, 6A, Bloomfield-street, Finsbury-circus, 

and 122, Fleet-street, E.C., London, July 31. 

As we have already stated, there can be no doubt of Mr. Maxwell’s legal 
right to act as he has done. The climax referred to, which breaks off the 
tale with such offensive abruptness, is as follows: “So, overcoming the 
restraints of feeling, Marston Lynch called upon the publisher, entered 
into an important engagement, and became a Porutar Writer.” This 
is, we believe, really all that has been added, and it is to be hoped, as Mr. 
Maxwell asserts, that the author intended that his climax should be 
“ wrought out with more detail.” As for the meaning to be attached to 
the words “personal biography,” it appears to us that to most persons 
they will convey an assertion that Robert Brough was the hero of his own 
tale; but, as Mr. Maxwell disavows any such intention, we can only 
charge him with the use of an ambiguous expression. Had the volume 
been published as “ Marston Lynch: a Fragment,” with a short adver- 
tisement stating the circumstances which prevented the completion of the 
work, nothing could have been said. 

Rasselas; a Tale. By Samuet Jounsoy, LL.D. With Introductory 
Remarks; Explanatory and Grammatical Annotations; Specimens of 
Interrogative Lessons; Answers to Questions set at the Oxford Middle- 
class Examination, &c.; and a Life of Dr. Johnson. Adapted asa 
Reading-book for Schools, and specially designed to prepare young 
Persons for the University Middle-class Examinations. By the Rev. 
Jonn Hunter, M.A. (Longman. 1860. pp. 191.)—Mr. Hunter's some- 
what lengthy title-page best explains the purpose of his book; the most 
valuable part of which, in our opinion, is Appendix II. The life of Dr. 
Johnson is so very meagre, that we should strongly advise students to 
get hold, if possible, of Lord Macaulay’s biography of Johnson in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Some of Mr. Hunter’s etymologies seem to us 
at least somewhat doubtful. For instance, is “ calamity ” derived from 
“calamus”? Dean Trench refuses to accept any such derivation. Again 
we have “pain” from “ pana.” Why not from goin, as Mr. Hunter 
professes to give Greek derivations? Why, again, is “ adding” given as 
derived from “datus,” “ vicissitudes ” from “ vicé” (sic), and “ visited ” 
from “video”? The notes on “ Rasselas,” as said above, are clear, and 
generally to the point. 

We have also received: Julian Mountjoy. By Captain Curtinc. The 
last addition to “Hodgson’s Novels.” (T. Hodgson)..—A cheap new 
edition, revised, of Below the Surface. By Sir A. H. Exton. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)——Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have added to their series 
of popular novels a neat reprint of Margaret and her Bridesmaids. The 
Manor and the Mill; or, the Boy’s Institute. By “E.O.” (J. and C, 
Moaley.) A little tale intended to promote the spread of good feeling 
among classes. No. IX. of One of Them. By Cuartes Lever. (Chap- 
man and Hall,)——7The Motherless Boy. By M. A. Gorpon. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Curiosities of Natural History. Second Series. By Fraxcis T. Bucx- 
LAND, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; Assistant Surgeon 
2nd Life Guards; author of “Curiosities of Natural History, 
First Series,” &c. London: Richard Bentley. pp. 336. 1860. 

HOSE PERSONS who have met with Mr. Buckland’s first 
series of “Curiosities of Natural History” will require no 
introduction to the companion volume, On the other hand, we may 
be excused for informing such of our readers as are unacquainted 
with these little works that they are written by a keen and kindly 
observer of nature, and that a great deal of knowledge is to be 
gathered from their pages, conveyed in the pleasantest and least osten- 
tatious manner. “ Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things ” 
are the moral of the writer’s tale; and if the long and encroaching 
winter of the present year shall be succeeded by even a short-lived 
summer, we venture to say that few works will furnish more seasonable 
reading than these same “ Curiosities of Natural History.” Mr. Buck- 
land does not pretend to teach natural history systematically ; he simply 
tells his readers what he himself has seen, and what they may just as 
easily see if they have their wits about them and make due use of 
their eyes. Nor does he interlard his observations with the bastard 

(and necessary, no doubt) nomenclature of the botanist or zoologist. 

The water-cress or dog’s bane is not pedantically designated Sisym- 

brium nasturtium or Apocynum androsemifolium ; nor do the hedge- 


sparrow and linnet figure as unwieldy aliens under the names of 
Motacilla modularis and Fringillalinota. It is nowadays so much the 
custom for the merest dabblers in natural science to veil their 
ignorance under a plentiful besprinkling of hard words, that we have 
come to look with some suspicion upon the productions of writers 
who, from the familiarity with marine flora and fauna superinduced 
by a fortnight’s residence at some watering-place, give the results 
of their observations—which observations are occasionally so full of 
learning as to remind us that not a few of them have been tested by, 
and brought into due accordance with, some popular text-book on the 
subject. 

The opening chapter, headed ‘* A Geological Auction,” gives a very 
interesting description of the sale of the late Dr. Buckland’s private 
collection, and introduces the reader to several of 

Those monstrous shapes that one time walk’d the earth, 
Of which ours is the wreck— 
shapes which Hugh Miller described and resuscitated with amazing 
usto, 
. Here is a little piece of woodcraft that may be useful to the novice : 


“ Prove the keeper’s sweeping accusation against the feline race,” says 
Pussy’s friend. ‘ Do they not prowl by night? How does the keeper know 
they do such mischief?” Alas, for the counsel for Pussy’s defence! Let him 
go the rounds with the keeper in the morning, and under the warm shelter of a 
wall or bank, and even occasionally in the very middle of the rides and paths, 
shall he find the skins of fresh-killed rabbits turned completely inside out! a 
sure sign that the diner-out was of the feline genus. “ And why might not the 
rabbit have been slain by a fox, weasel, or other animal ?” says Mr. Counsellor 
for the feline defendant. ‘ Because,’’ answers the keeper, “ every animal has 
his own way of killing and eating his prey. The cat always turns the skin in- 
side out, leaving the same reversed like a glove. The weasel and stoat will eat 
the brain and nibble about the head, and suck the blood. The fox will always 
leave the legs and hinder parts of a hare or a rabbit; the dog tears his prey to 
pieces, and eats it ‘‘anyhow—all over the place;” the crows and magpies 
always peck at the eyes before they touch any part of the body. 


It is sad to think what an amount of torture man, or woman either, 
will inflict on a creature which cannot complain, An eel will be 
remorselessly impaled alive by a person who would scarcely venture to 
strike a dog with a slight switch. No doubt such cruelty is owing to 
thoughtlessness ; but we do not know that it is much more pardonable 
than the hard-hearted gastronomy of M. Ude, who recommended 
that eels should be burned alive instead of skinned, and who, when 
certain humanitarians accused him of cruelty, desired them to suspend 
their judgment until they had eaten eels cooked in accordance with 
his recipe. We will let Mr. Buckland speak upon the boiling process 
of crustacea : 

In the London markets they~are obliged to stab and kill the crabs before 
they put them into the boiling pot, or they would cast their claws, Lobsters 
seem not to do so. Their pincers are, however, always tied together by a peculiar 
knot, sometimes of wire, sometimes of string; they are never kept together by 
means of pegs of wood driven in, as there is an Act of Parliament to forbid this 
practice. The lobsters die directly they are put into the boiling water, and it 
is cruel to put them in unless the water is boiling. There is one man at Hun- 
gerford who “ boils for the market” every day, to save individual fishmongers 
trouble. LKach lobster ought to “ have twenty minutes to boil ;” a crab requires 
a good hour, if large: a deal of salt must be put in with them. Winkles take 
about three minutes to boil. I lately saw a man in the street putting mussels 
into water which did not boil, in order to cook them. As the poor things went 
in there was a peculiar hissing sound, and a scum on the top of the water. I 
remonstrated with him on his cruelty. ‘‘ That’s nothing, sir; it’s only the things 
a-fretting themselves,” was the answer. I asked him if he would not “ fret 
himself” if he was gradually boiled to death? It was a new idea that had never 
struck him, and he promised to use boiling water for the future. 


M. Ude and his eels remind us of the learned Mizaldus when he 
instructs his pupils ‘how to roast a goose alive,” and, after giving 
each item of the horrid method, concludes with declaring that * it 1s 


mighty pleasant to behold.” 
Anxious to investigate the ravages of the teredo, Mr. Buckland 
paid a visit to the Baltic Wharf, Milbank, close to Vauxhall-bridge : 


Mr. Castle kindly showed me over the yard, having previously taken from 
his desk a fine specimen of Teredo-bored wood which he had preserved from 
one of his ships. One of the workmen informed me that they found “ the 
worm” in old ships, and generally in ships that had been sailing in tropical 
climates. It prefers African oak and teak, for “them things has as nice appe- 
tites as we have ourselves.” Last year he found in the Flamer and Bathurst, 
which were broken up, a great number of “them short worms with hard heads 
that makes long holes and lines them with cement as they go along” (a capital 
description of Teredo). ‘*These two ships were quite full of them; they 
scrunched under the feet, and the birds came and picked them out to eat; they 
will get in anywhere where the copper is knocked off the bottom of the ship, 
and we finds ’em principally on the ‘ flats’ of the vessel; when they comes to 
an iron or copper bolt they turns a one side and goes round it, as they don’t like 
it.” This man promised to save for me the next good specimen he obtained. I 
observed in several portions of wood, among the bones and skeletons of the ships 
that were about the yard, a most interesting natural preservative process which 
takes place in oak ships which are fastened together with iron. 1 found many 
bits of oak wood stained of a blue ink-like colour. Here then is the explana- 
tion; the iron of the bolt becomes decomposed by the action of the water, and 
combines with the tannic acid in the oak, thereby forming, as everybody knows, 
genuine ink. The wvod saturated with this ink resists the action of the water 
better than the un-inked wood, and the worm will not bore into it. I obtained 
several fine specimens of this wood; the stained part tastes bitter, exactly like 
ink, when crushed between the teeth. This same phenomenon may be observed 
in oak gate-posts in the country which have iron fastenings or nails driven into 
them. ‘ 

Some hundred years ago this little worm, which proved such an 
active ally to us in the Crimean war, effectually frightened our good 
neighbours the Dutch by the ravages it committed upon the piles of 
their embankments. Not a few politicians thus became skilful zoolo- 








gists. One of them, Sellius, writes thus: “ Quum primum nostros 
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nefario ausu muros conscenderet, exilis bestiola, quanta fuit omnium 
quamque universalis consternatio! quantus pavor! quem neque homo 
homini qui sibi maxime aliis ab invicem timent, incutere similem, 
necque armatissimi hostium exercitus imminentes excitare majorem 
quirent.” 

dg not remember to have seen the fcllowing novel fact before 
noticed, 


This fact of their binding powers has been observed and acted on by the 
French engineers in Cherbourg; for, to make the breakwater, they have 
planted, as it were, several tons of mussels, throwing them upon the loose masses 
of stone. In course of time, these little workmen will spin their string-like 
webs for self-security’s sake, and will bind the loose stones firmly together, 
thus unconsciously making a living cement, more durable than any material 
ever invented by man. Thus we see that these two apparently unimportant 
shells—the pholas the destroyer, and the mussel the preserver—silently and 
unobserved in the depths of the ccean, may bring about important changes in 
the affairs of men, and even turn the scale in the destiny of nations. 


The silk or tow secreted by the mussel is capable of being converted 
into gloves ; specimens of which the curious inquirer may see in the 
British Museum. 

We give a final quotation from Mr. Buckland’s pleasant little 
volume, descriptive of a philosopher in trouble : 


Some years before I was born, a large whale was caught at the Nore, and 
towed up to London Bridge, the Lord Mayor havingclaimedit. When it had been 
at London-bridge some little time, the Government sent a notice to say the 
whale belonged to them. Upon which the Lord Mayor sent answer, ‘“ Well, if 
the whale belongs to you, I order you to remove it immediately from London- 
bridge.” The whale was therefore towed down stream again to the Isle of 
Dogs, below Greenwich. The late Mr. Clift, the energetic and talented as- 
sistant of his great master, John Hunter, went down to see it. He found it on 
the shore, with its huge mouth propped open with poles. In his eagerness to 
examine the internal parts of the mouth, Mr. Clift stepped inside the mouth, 
between the lower jaws, where the tongue is situated. This tongue isa huge 
spongy mass, and being at that time exceedingly soft, from exposure to air, 
gave way like a bog; at the same time he slipped forwards towards the whale’s 
gullet, nearly as far as he could go. Poor Mr. Clift was in a really dangerous 
predicament ; he sank lower and lower into the substance of the tongue and 
gullet, till he nearly disappeared altogether. He was short in stature, and in 
a few seconds would doubtless have lost his life in the horrible oily mass, had 
not assistance been quickly afforded him. It was with great difficulty that a 
boat-hook was put in requisition, and the good little man hauled out of the 
whale's tongue. 





Falsification of Diplomatic Documents : the Affghan Papers. (Effingham 
Wilson. pp. 32).— We earnestly hope that this instructive little 
pamphlet will find its way into the hands of every patriotic Englishman 
who wishes to understand the principle upon which the foreign affairs of 
this country are carried on. Only last week, a contemporary, who has the 
credit for being inspired with more than ordinary knowledge (so-called), 
denounced as political lunatics that school of politicians who believe that 
Lord Palmerston is a Minister of England in the interest of Russia. Be 
it so, Let us assume them to be lunatics, and that their indictment is 
“Jaughed out of court ;” that is no reason why we should refuse to 
attend to facts,and here are enough within the narrow compass ofa 
small pamphlet to make the staunchest believer in the honesty of Lord 
Palmerston open his eyes to the widest. Here are a few of them. When 
Afighanistan was invaded in 1839, Lord Palmerston was Foreign 
Secretary, and the pretext was that it was necessary to counteract 
Russia ; but the result was “to substitute the influence of Russia for 
that of England throughout Central Asia.” The evidence upon the 
matter and upon the origin of the war was laid before Parliament in the 
form of ‘‘ Correspondence relating to Affghanistan.” When Sir Alexander 
Burnes saw that “Correspondence,” he pronounced it to be a fraud, 
seeing that his own letters and those of other persons had been garbled, 
and all passages tending to show the action of Russia in the matter were 
suppressed. Four attempts were made to induce the House of Commons 
to have the papers printed in their unfalsified state, but only the last 
(in 1857) was successful, and only then because the manner in which the 
fraud was committed had been exposed. Here is one result of a com- 
parison between the true and the false. 

By comparing these papers with those published last session, we have 
ascertained that out of 27 despatches in No. 5, 11 were garbled; whilst out of 
38 in No. 6, 34 were garbled. The number of cases in which the words 
“Emperor of Russia,” or their equivalents, were erased, or other expressions 
ee, altogether 54; of which 53 cases occur in No. 6, and only one 
case in NO. v. 


The object of these falsifications was twofold—to conceal the real action 
of Russia, and to misrepresent Sir A. Burnes as the adviser and originator 
of the Affghan War, the fact being that it was undertaken against his 
advice, and in spite of his remonstrances. To support these untruths, 
the falsifications became necessary ; and, although the documents are in 
existence, and of themselves prove the charge, Parliament has not yet 
been moved to insist upon inquiry and explanation, and the very minister 
who was guilty of the act is still in the place of power. Well may we 
tremble for a people that can treat such crimes with levity, and whose 
journalists either knowingly lend themselves as accomplices, or pass by 
& proven charge with an ignorant scoff or vain jest. 

Queens and Princesses of France. By Gzorce Wurte, M.C.P., late Tutor 
of St. Edmund’s College and Principal of Bellevue Academy, Kentish 
Town. (Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Company. 1860. pp. 246.)— 
A cursory perusal of this little work has been quite sufficient to convince 
us that it has not been written without a strong “Catholic” bias. The 
author out-Herods Miss Strickland herself in his favourable estimate of 
Mary Stuart of Scotland: 


Every new calamity gave her an opportunity of gaining a new victory, 
and of evincing fresh proofs of her piety and constancy. It seems certain, 
indeed, that Providence made her affliction conspicuous only to render her virtue 
more conspicuous. Others leave to their successors the care 1 ¢uilding monu- 
ments to preserve their names from oblivion; but the life and death of this lady 
Sher monument. Marble, and brass, and iron, decay or are devoured by rust; 








but in no age, however long the world may endure, will the memory of Mary 
Stuart, queen of Scots and of France, cease to be cherished with affection and 
admiration. 

We could receive these panegyrics with more toleration did we not recol- 
lect that, inter alia, there is something more than a grave suspicion 
against the lady in question of having connived at the murder of her 
husband. Verily Democritus might laugh long and loud to see history 
thus set at naught by the prejudices of creed. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Scottish Tourist: a Hand-book to the Picturesque 
Scenery, Cities, and Towns, Historical Places, Works of Art, and Antiquities 
of Scotland. Twentieth Edition. (Edinburgh: Oliverand Boyd. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. pp. 544.)—The issue of the twentieth 
edition of this excellent guide to Scotland is very seasonable, and the fact 
itself is a sufficient refutution of the oft-made assertion that the people of 
this country neglect the glorious natural beauties to be found within the 
boundaries of their own islands. Dear to the tourist and to the sports- 
man is sweet Scotia, the land of the mountain and the pass, the loch and 
the moor. Knapsack on back and rod in hand, thousands of young 
Englishmen make their northern pilgrimage with light hearts, and return 
it may be with lighter pockets, but with a fresh stock of health and a 
keener sense of the beautiful. Even the absurd whim of gruff old 
Samuel was spirited away by a closer acquaintance with the land 
o’ cakes; and, although he never openly avowed his affection for the close, 
cautious character of the Scotch, he made the best practical recantation by 
taking a Scotchman, and he not one of the best, for his familiar acquain- 
tance and constant companion. This vade mecum is an excellent guide, 
carefully compiled; not too prosy, but telling you quite enough ; full of 
matter about inns and routes and whatever it behoves the tourist to 
know. We intend, however, to review it in the most effectual manner 
possible; for next week we hope to be in Scotland, with Messrs. Oliver 
and Boyd’s volume in our carpet-bag. 

An Essay on the Causes of Distant Alternate Periodic Inundations over the 
Low Lands of each Hemisphere, suggesting the means whereby the earth's sur- 
face is renovated, and the continuous support of its creatures provided for. To 
which is subjoined a Table connecting the two Sister Sciences of Astronomy and 
Geology. With an Appendix and Notes elucidatory of the Author's Theory. 
By Aveustus Bercu. (James Ridgway. pp. 46.)—In this essay the 
author has entered into some very curious astronomical calculations, in 
order to prove that this globe of ours is subject to periodic inundations. 
He attempts to show that in less than 3000 years Great Britain, together 
with nearly all the present dwelling-places of man, will be submerged 
1000 feet or more below the ocean. He considers, too, that lands are now 
in the progress of being prepared for a general migration in the central 
and southern divisions of the earth, whither in due time mankind will 
betake themselves. It is a tolerably safe mode of proceeding to utter 
prophecies which are not to be fulfilled until the completion of 3000 years. 
We remember, however, that Dr. Cumming has given vent to another 
prophetic dictum, the fulfilment of which—to take place within the next 
ten years—will make it a matter of indifference to mankind whether the 
earth be inundated in 30 or 3000 years. We must, however, do Mr. 
Bergh the justice to say that his mode of reasoning is very different from 
that of the Rev. Doctor in question; and that we think it infinitely more 
probable that the earth will be partially inundated a.p. 6494, than that it 
will be totally destroyed in 1867. 

We have also received: A Letter to Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
in Vindication of the Ancient Interpretation of Leviticus xviii.18. By the 
Rev. A. M‘Caur, D.D. (Wertheim, Mackintosh, and Hunt.)—A contri- 
bution to the marriage with deceased wife’s sister question.— Report of 
the Proceedings of the Committee of the Metropolitan Sunday Rest Association 
during 1859-60.——Allan’s System of Inland Telegraph Communication, 











THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


a THE Cornhill Magazine for this month are three very remark- 

able articles, one signed “J. R.,” another on Spiritualism, and 
the third a “‘ Roundabout Paper.” _In the first we have a great art- 
critic discoursing social ethics ; in the second a grave man of letters 
testifying to marvels; and in the third the unpleasant though not novel 
spectacle of a strong man who knows the world descending to a petty 
squabble with a very unequal antagonist. The article signed “J. R.” 
is an admirable essay, written with that dignity of style and rick 
copiousness of diction which distinguish its writer among living men. 
It is a protest against the grasping, selfish spirit of the times, and an 
attempt to ennoble the merchant and the tradesman, by giving them 
a motive for living beyond the mere gain of their trade. We are 
afraid, however, that the philosopher of ‘Tulse Hill preaches to 
unwilling ears when he tells the Lancashire cotton-spinners that 
wages may be so regulated as not to vary with the demand for labour. 
The eloquence of this writer, even when inspired by Mr. Carlyle and 
Mr. Spurgeon, will fail, we imagine, to make a millowner pay one 
iota more than the “ market value of labour” compels him to. This, 
however does not confute the truth which undoubtedly lies in such 
passages as these : 

In what partial degree, I repeat, this may be necessary, in consequence of 
the activities of modern trade, I do not here investigate; contenting myself with 
the fact, that in its fatallest aspects it is assuredly unnecessary, and results 
merely from love of gambling on the part of the masters, and from ignorance 
and sensuality in the men. The masters cannot bear to let any opportunity of 
gain escape them, and frantically rush at every gap and breach in the walls of 
Fortune, raging to be rich, and affronting, with impatient covetousness, every 
risk of ruin; while the men prefer three days of violent labour, and three days 
of drunkenness, to six days of moderate work and wise rest. There is no way 
in which a principal, who really desires to help his workmen, may do it more 
effectually than by checking these disorderly habits both in himself and them ; 
keeping his own business operations on a scale which will enable him to pursue 

them securely, not yielding to temptations of precarious gain; and, at the same 
time, leading his workmen into regular habits of labour and life, either by indu- 
cing them rather to take low wages in the form of a fixed salary, than high 
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wages, subject to the chance of their being thrown out of work ; or, if this be 
impossible, by discouraging the system of violent exertion for nominally high 
day wages, and leading the men to take lower pay for more regular labour. 


_ The following way of accounting for the disesteem in which trade 
is held is as admirable as it seems true: 


Now there can be no question but that the tact, foresight, decision, and 
other mental powers required for the successful management of a large mercan- 
tile concern, if not such as could be compared with those of a great lawyer, 
general, or divine, would at least match the general conditions of mind required 
in the subordinate officers of a ship, or of a regiment, or in the curate of a 
country parish. If, therefore, all the efficient members of the so-called liberal 
professions are still, somehow, in public estimate of honour, preferred before the 
head of a commercial firm, the reason must lie deeper than in the measurement 
of their several powers of mind. 

And the essential reason for such preference will be found to lie in the fact 
that the merchant is presumed to act always selfishly. His work may be very 
necessary to the commun’ty; but the motive of it is understood to be wholly 
er aea The merchant’s first object in all his dealings must be (the public 

elieve) to get as much for himself, and leave as little to his neighbour (or 
customer), as possible. Enforcing this upon him, by political statute, as the 
necessary principle of his action; recommending it to him on all occasions, and 
themselves reciprocally adopting it; proclaiming vociferously, for law of tbe 
universe, that a buyer’s function is to cheapen, and a seller’s to cheat—tbe 
public, nevertheless, involuntarily condemn the man of commerce for his com- 
pliance with their own statement, and stamp him for ever as belonging to an 
inferior grade of human personality. 

This they will find, eventually, they must give up doing. They must not 
cease to condemn selfishness; but they will have to discover a kind of commerce 
which is not exclusively selfish. Or, rather, they will have to discover that 
there never was, or can be, any other kind of commerce; that this which they 
have called commerce was not commerce at all, but cozening ; and that a true 
merchant differs as much from a merchant according to laws of modern political 
economy, as the hero of the “ Excursion ” from Autolycus. They will find that 
commerce is an occupation which gentlemen will every day see more nced to 
engage in, rather than in the businesses of talking to men, or slaying them ; 
that, in true commerce, as in true preaching, or true fighting, it is necessary 
to admit the idea of occasional voluntary loss; that sixpences have to be lost, 
as well as lives, under a sense of duty; that the market may have its martyr- 
doms as well as the pulpit; and trade its heroisms, as well as war. 


Those who have the control of youth and the education of it into 
the business of life, and all who have the employment of their fellow~ 
men, will do well to consider these observations on the value of pater- 
nal influence: 


Again: in his office as governor of the men employed by him, the merchant 
or manufacturer is invested with a distinctly paternal authority and respon~ 
sibility. In most cases, a youth entering a commercial establishment is with~ 
drawn altogether from home influence; his master must become his father, else 
he has, for practical and constant help, no father at hand: in all cases the 
master’s authority, together with the general tone and atmosphere of his busi-~ 
nesa, and the character of the men with whom the youth is compelled in the 
course of it to associate, have more immediate and pressing weight than the 
home influence, and will usually neutralise it either for good or evil; so that 
the only means which the master has of doing justice to the men employed 
by him is to ask himself sternly whether he is dealing with such subordinate as 
he would with his own son, if compelled by circumstances to take such a 
position. 

Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right, or were by any chance 
obliged, to place his own son in the position of a common sailor; as he would 
then treat his son, he is bound always to treat every one of the men under him. 
So, also, supposing the master of a manufactory saw it right, or were by any 
chance obliged, to place his own son in the position of an ordinary workman; as 
he would then treat his son, he is bound always to treat every one of his men. 
This is the only effective, true, or practicable RuLE which can be given on this 
point of political economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last man to leave his ship in 
case of wreck, and to share his last crust with the sailors in case of famine, so 
the manufacturer, in any commercial crisis or distress, is bound to take the 
suffering of it with his men, and even to take more of it for himself than he 
allows his men to feel; as a father would in a famine, shipwreck, or battle 
sacrifice himself for his son. 

All which sounds very strange: the only real strangeness in the matter 
being, nevertheless, that it should so sound. For all this is true, and that not 
partially nor theoretically, but everlastingly and practically: all other doctrine 
than this respecting matters political being false in premises, absurd in deduc- 
tion, and impossible in practice, consistently with any progressive state of 
national life; all the life which we now possess as a nation showing itself in the 
resolute denial and scorn, by a few strong minds and faithful hearts, of the 
economic principles taught to our multitudes, which principles, so far as 
accepted, lead straight§to national destruction, 


The writer of “Stranger than Fiction ”—a proverbial definition of 
truth—is described by the editor as ‘‘a friend of twenty-five years’ 
standing.” As he himself admits that ‘he would refuse to believe 
such things upon the evidence of other people’s eyes,” the same privi- 
lege of scepticism is kindly accorded to the reader. This is what the 
writer saw in “ a large drawing-room,” time morning, and only two 
ladies present, incapable of confederacy or trickery of any kind: 


In accordance with an instruction received through the alphabet, we finally 
removed to a small round table, which stood on a slender pillar, terminating 
in three claws. Here the noises and motions thronged upon us faster and faster, 
assuming, for the most part, a new character. Sometimes the knocks were 
gentle and almost timid, and the swaying backwards and forwards of the little 
table was slow and dilatory; but presently came another phase of activity. 
The table seemed to be inspired with the most riotous animal spirits. I confess 
that, with the utmost sobriety of intention, I know no other way to describe the 
impression made upon me by the antics in which it indulged. It pitched about 
with a velocity which flung off our hands from side to side, as fast as we 
attempted to place them ; and the general effect produced was that of wild, rol- 
licking glee, which fairly infected the three sitters, in spite of all their efforts to 
maintain a becoming gravity. But this was only preliminary to a demonstra- 
tian of a much more singular kind. . . . Turning suddenly over on one side, it 
sank to the floor. In this horizontal position it glided slowly towards a table 
which stood closé to a large ottoman in the centre of the room. We had much 
trouble in following it, the apartment being crowded with furniture, and our 
difficulty was considerably increased by being obliged to keep up with it in a 
stooping attitude. Part of the journey it performed alone, and we were never 





able to reach it at any time together. Using’ the leg of the large table as a 
fulcrum, it directed its claws towards the ottoman, which it attempted to ascend 
by inserting one claw in the side, then turning half way round to make good 
another step, and so on. It slipped down at the first attempt, but again quietly 
resumed its task. 1t was exactly like a child trying to climb up a height. All 
this time we hardly touched it, being afraid of interfering with its movements, 
and, above all things, determined not to assist them. At last, by careful and 
persevering efforts, it accomplished the top of the ottoman, and stood on the 
summit of the column in the centre, from whence in a few minutes it descended 
to the floor by a similar process. 


And here is what he saw in the evening, almost in the dark—present 
several ladies and gentlemen, and among them “ the celebrated Mr. 
Home”: 


A whisper passed round the table about hands having been seen or felt. 
Unable to answer for what happened to others, I will speak only of what I 
observed myself. The table cover was drawn over my knees, as it was with the 
others. I felt distinctly a twitch, several times repeated, at my knee. It was 
the sensation of a boy’s hand, partly scratching, partly striking and pulling me 
in play. It went away. Others described the same sensation; and the celerity 
with which it frolicked, like Puck, under the table, now at one side and now at 
another, was surprising. Soon after, what seemed to be a large hand came 
under the table cover, and with the fingers clustered to a point, raised it between 
me ard the table. Somewhat too eager to satisfy my curiosity, I seized it, felt 
it very sensibly, but it went out like air in my grasp. I know of no analogy in 
connection with the sense of touch by which I could make the nature of that 
feeling intelligible. It was as palpable as any soft substance, velvet, or pulp ; 
and at the touch it seemed as solid; but pressure reduced it to air... . Mr. 
Home was seated next to the window. Through the semi-darkness his head 
was dimly visible against the curtains, and his hands might be seen in a faint 
white heap before him. Presently he said, in a quiet voice, ‘‘My chair is 
moving—Il am off the ground—don’t notice me—talk of something else,” or 
words to that effect. It was very difficult to restrain the curiosity, not unmixed 
with a more serious feeling, which these few words awakened; but we talked, 
incoherently enough, upon some indifferent topic. I was sitting nearly opposite 
to Mr. Home, and I saw his hands disappear from the table, and his head 
vanish into the deep shadow beyond. In a moment or two more he spoke again, 
This time his voice was in the air above our heads, He had risen from his 
chair to a height of four or five feet from the ground. As he ascended higher 
he described his position, which at first was perpendicular, and afterwards 
became horizontal. He said he felt as if he had been turned in the gentlest 
manner, as a child is turned in the arms of a nurse. In a moment or two more, 
he told us that he was going to pass across the window, against the gray silvery 
light of which he would be visible. We watched in profound stillness, and 
saw his figure pass from one side of the window to the other, feet foremost, lying 
horizontally in the air. He spoke to us as he passed, and told us that he would 
turn the reverse way, and recross the window ; which he did. His own tranquil 
confidence in the safety of what seemed from below a situation of the most novel 
peril, gave confidence to everybody else; but, with the strongest nerves, it was 
impossible not to be conscious of a certain sensation of fear or awe. He hovered 
round the circle for several minutes, and passed, this time perpendicularly, over 
our heads. I heard his voice behind me in the air, and felt something lightly 
brush my chair. It was his foot, which he gave me leave totouch. Turning 
to the spot where it was on the top of the chair, I placed my hand gently upon 
it, when he uttered a cry of pain, and the foot was withdrawn quickly, with a 
palpable shudder. It was evidently not resting on the chair, but floating ; and 
it sprang from the touch as a bird would. He now passed over to the farthest 
extremity of the room, and we could judge by his voice of the altitude and 
distance he had attained. He had reached the ceiling, upon which he made 
a slight mark, and soon afterwards descended and resumed his place at the table. 
An incident which occurred during this aérial passage, and imparted a strange 
solemnity to it, was that the accordion, which we supposed to be on the ground 
under the window close to us, played a strain of wild pathos in the air from the 
most distant corner of the room. 


Now, if we are not mistaken as to the identity of the writer of 
this, we were present upon an occasion when the phenomena of 
** Spiritualism” were first brought to his notice. Mr. Home was pre- 
sent also; but, though an accordion was certainly played when held 
under the table quite out of sight, nothing at all like what is here 
described then occurred. On that occasion, we adopted certain modes 
of investigation which we deemed necessary for forming an opinion 
upon the matter, and these modes were apparently so displeasing to 
the ‘ spirits,” that they not only refused to do anything which we 
could not account for, but by a message (rapped out by the alphabet) 
complained of our scepticism. Since that time no opportunity for in- 
vestigation has been afforded us, although several have been promised 
in a vague and indefinite manner; which naturally leads us to infer 
that the spirits” are not desirous of our company. We are glad, 
however, to find that our companion upon that occasion has been 
more fortunate, and that he has had such extraordinary phenomena 
vouchsafed to him. For ourselves, we must for the present take ad- 
vantage of the permission accorded, and still keep our belief in sus- 
pense. We had intended to say something about the “ Roundabout 
Paper,” but perhaps the less on that matter the better. That the 
‘* London Correspondent” has been guilty of a worse breach of taste 
than even London correspondents usually commit is, we fear, too 
apparent ; but surely it is doing him too much honour to frame his 
rubbish within the golden cincture of the Cornhill Magazine. A 
squabble which irritated a club of sensible gentlemen into doing a 
very silly act, and which has been feebly kept alive in the back 
slums of literature, is scarcely a fit topic for a periodical whose con- 
ductors aim at the regeneration of the human race ; nor is it entirely 
consistent for Mr. ‘Thackeray to preface a violent castigation of his 
opponent with a profession of general forgiveness of his trespassers. 
Had he not better put some practical use to his own words, ** Let us 
be friends, as we once were, and have no more of this rancour”? A 
very sensible form of words, Mr. T.; but only words as yet. 

Fraser’s Magazine has a capital article by that very learned and 
discursive clerical essayist, A. K. H. B, It is ‘‘ Concerning Summer 
Days,” and is an eloquent plaidoyer in favour of idleness; not of that 
idleness which is defined as “the Devil’s work,” but that dolce far 
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niente mood which is the real holiday of the active mind. We finish 
this essay with the sensation of having dreamt away the hot after- 
noon, reclining on the grass sub tegmine fagi: 


My summer sermon has never been written, and so has never been preached ; 
I doubt whether I could make much of the subject, treated as it ought to be 
treated there. But an essay is a different matter, notwithstanding that a dear 
though sarcastic friend says that my essays are merely sermons played in polka 
time ; the thought of sermons, to wit, lightened somewhat by asomewhat lighter 
fashion of phrase and illustration. And all that has hitherto been said is intro- 
ductory to remarking, that I stand in fear of what kind of day it may be when 
my reader shall see this essay, which as yet exists but vaguely in the writer’s 
mind; and upon four pieces of paper, three large and one small. If your eye 
lights upon this page on a cold, bleak day; if it be wet and plashy; above all, 
if there be east wind, read no further. Keep this essay for a warm, sunshiny 
day; it is only then that you will sympathise with its author. For amid a 
dismal, rainy, stormy summer, we have reached fair weather at last; and this is 
a lovely, sunny summer morning, And what an indescribably beautiful 
thing is a summer day! I do not mean merely the hours as they pass 
over; the long light; the sun going up and going down; but all that one 
associates with summer days, spent in sweet rural scenes. There is great variety 
in summer days. There is the warm, bright, still summer day ; when every- 
thing seems asleep, and the topmost branches of the tall trees do not stir in the 
azure air, There is the breezy summer day, when warm breaths wave these 
topmost branches gently to.and fro, and you stand and look at them; when 
sportive winds bend the green corn as they swiftly sweep over it; when the 
shadows of the clouds pass slowly along the hills. Even the rainy day, if it 
come with soft summer-like rain, is beautiful. People in town are apt to think 
of rain as a mere nuisance: the chief good it does there is to water the streets 
more generally and thoroughly than usual; a rainy day in town is equivalent 
to a bad day; but in the country, if you possess even the smallest portion of 
the earth, you learn to rejoice in the rain. You go out in it; you walk about 
and enjoy the sight of the grass momently growing greener; of the trees look- 
ing refreshed, and the evergreens gleaming, the gravel walks so free from dust, 
and the roads watered so as to render them beautifully compact, but not at all 
sloppy or muddy; summer rain never renders well-made country roads sloppy 
or muddy. There is a pleasure in thinking that you have got far ahead of man 
or machine; and you heartily despise a watering-cart, while enjoying a soft 
summer shower. And after the shower is over, what fragrance is diffused 
through the country air; every tree and shrub has an odour which a summer 
shower brings out, and which senses trained to perception will perceive. And 
then, how full the trees and woods are of the singing of birds! But there is one 
feeling which, if you live in the country, is common to all pleasant summer 
days, but particularly to sunshiny ones; it is that you are doing injustice to 
nature, that you are losing a great deal, if you do not stay almost constantly in the 
open air. You come to grudge every half-hour that you are within doors, or 
busied with things that call you off from observing and thinking of all the 
beauty that is around you everywhere. That fair scene—trees, grass, flowers, sky, 
sunshine, is there to be looked at and enjoyed ; it seems wrong that, with such 
a picture passing on before your eyes, your eyes should be turned upon 
anything else. Work, especially mental work, is always painful; always 
a thing you would shrink from if you could ; but how strongly you shrink from 
it on a beautiful summer morning! Ona gloomy winter day you can walk 
with comparative willingness into your study after breakfast, and spread out 
your paper, and begin to write your sermon. For although writing the sermon is 
undoubtedly an effort ; and although all sustained effort partakes of the nature 
of pain; and although pain can never be pleasant; still, after all, apart from 
other reasons which impel you to your work, you cannot but feel that really, if 
you were to turn away from your task of writing, thereis nothing to which you 
could take that you would enjoy very much more than itself. And even on the 
fairest summer morning, you can, if you are living in town, take to your task 
with comparative ease. Somehow, in town, the weather is farther off from you; 
it does not pervade all the house, as it does in the country ; you have not windows 
that open into the garden, through which you see green trees and grass every 
time you look up, and through which you can in a minute, without the least 
change of dress, pass into the verdant scene. ‘There is all the difference in the 
world between the shadiest and greenest public garden or park, even within 
a hundred yards of your door, and the green shady little spot that comes up to 
your very window. The former is no very great temptation to the busy scholar 
of rural tastes; the latter is almost irresistible. A hundred yards are a long 
way to go, with purpose prepense of enjoying something so simple as the green 
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earth. After having walked even a hundred yards, you feel that you need a more 
definite aim. And the grass and trees seem very far away, if you see them at 
the end of a vista of washing your hands, and putting on another coat and 
other boots, and still more of putting on gloves and a hat. Give me the little 
patch of grass, the three or four shady trees, the quiet corner of the shrubbery, 
that comes up to the study window, and which you can reach without even the 
formality of passing through the hall and out by the front door. If you wish to 
enjoy nature in the summer-time, you must attend to all these little things. 
What stout old gentleman but knows that when he is seated snugly in his easy 
chair by the winter evening fireside, he would take up and read many pages in 
a volume which lay within reach of his arm, though he would do without the 
volume, if in order to get it he had to take the slight trouble of rising from 
his chair and walking to a table half a dozen yards off ? Even so must nature 
be brought within easy reach of even the true lover of nature; otherwise on a 
hundred occasions, all sorts of little, fancifu) hindrances will stand between him 
and her habitual appreciation. A very small thing may prevent your doing a 
thing which you even wish to do, but which you do not wish with any special 
excitement, and which you may do at any time. I daresay some reader would 
have written months since to the friend in India to whom he promised 
faithfully to write frequently, but that when he sat down once or twice to write, 
and pulled out his paper-drawer, he found that all the thin Indian paper was 
done. And so the upshot is, that the friend has been a year out; and you bave 
never written to him at all. 

Mr. Arnold discourses in scholarly fashion on “‘ The Ireland Forgeries,” 
and Dr. Opimian is learned and genial in his conversations at Gryll 
Grange. Professor Conington’s account of Pope’s MS. Notes on 
Tickell’s Homer will be perused with interest by all competent 
scholars. 

The Art Journal is pictorially illustrated with three fine engravings: 
one by J. de Mare, of Rubens’s portrait of his wife, in the Royal 
collection—a noble picture, and one which fully excuses the predi- 
lection of the master for ‘ beauties ripe and real ;” another of 
Ibbertson’s picture, ‘‘ Going to Labour ;” the third is an addition to 
the Turner Gallery of that master’s celebrated picture, ‘* Rain, Steam, 
and Speed,” now in the National Gallery. Among the literary con- 
tents, the most notable are an article on “‘ The Department of Science 
and Art,” which would have been more useful had some space been 
devoted to an exposure of the intrigues and jobbery which enter so 
largely into the composition of that branch of our Government. 
There is also an article on the frescoes in the corridors of the Legis- 
lative Palace. Here the Art Journal is later in the field than it should 
have been, and less just than it should have been. The services of 
this journal in first pointing out the disreputable fraud which has 
been perpetrated upon the nation in this matter ought not to have 
been passed by sub silentio. f 

The Englishwoman’s Journal bravely fights in the battle which 
is to end in the emancipation of women. A report of the meeting of 
the Society for Promoting the Employment of Women is followed by 
a copy of verses entitled ‘“‘ Epitaph on a Solitary Life,” in which a 
lonely fair one bewails her non-employment in the greatest and truest 
business of woman’s life. 

The Spiritual Magazine continues its collection of marvels, and is 
very irate with Mr. Dickens for refusing to become a convert to 
Spiritualism merely because his son was puzzled by something that he 
saw. Considering the spiritual tendency of this publication, here and 
there may be noticed symptoms of decided materialism. Thus, the 
editor is not a little exultant in announcing that ‘ our urgent cry for 
cash has been already very satisfactorily answered, and that a few 
pounds more will safely carry us to the end of the year.” 

We have also received: The Christian Examiner for May and July, 
The Ladies’ Companion, The Eclectic, The Welcome Guest, The North 
British Review, The Ecclesiologist, The Dublin University Magazine, 
La Revue Germanique, and The Bulwark. 








THE DRAMA, MUSIO, ART, SCIENCE, &. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
HE TIME AND TIDE WHICH WAIT FOR NO MAN 


have brought the Covent Garden barque over the heaving 
waves of a four months’ voyage. It was the recent intention of the 
pilot to drift down the stream and anchor with ‘‘ Le Prophéte.” But 
the most experienced is unable to foresee for an hour to what point of 
the compass the wind may capriciously shift. Meyerbeer’s popular 
work, which stood on the paper for the 31st ult., received a euk in 
consequence of a sudden and severe hoarseness which had overtaken 
Mme. Csillag, and on Tuesday evening the following apology paper 
was liberally distributed: “The kind indulgence of the audience is 
respectfully solicited towards Mme. Penco and Sig. Tamberlik, who 
have most kindly consented to sing in the ‘Trovatore’ at an exceed- 
ingly short notice.” When it is known that Sig. Verdi composed the 
music allotted to Leonora expressly for the voice of Mme Penco, and 
that “Trovatore” was brought out atthe Theatre Rordinone in Rome, 
under the supervision of the composer himself, with Penco as the 
heroine, and that her subsequent triumphs have received no check, 
we see no necessity for any apology for her. With Tamberlik, how- 
ever, the case assumes a different hue. Despite the fact that of all 
Verdi’s hackneyed operas ‘ Il Trovatore” is unquestionably the most 
twisted and torn, its production on the evening in question possessed 
some degree of interest, arising from the fact that the artistes, if 





not new to the habitués of Covent Garden, were at least fresh to them 
in the parts they undertook to sustain. From the antecedents of 
Mme. Penco the public were prepared for a success as genuine as it 
was complete. The “Tacea la notte,” and the trilling “ Di tale 
amor,” brought down the house ; but the fourth act, wherein Leonora 
almost exclusively fills the scene, was still more favourable for a 
display of the higher order of histrionic excellence. ‘ D’amor sull’ ali 
rosee,” the exquisite duo with her imprisoned lover; the pathetic 
aria ‘‘ Tu vedrai,” and the impassioned duo “ Mira di acerbe,” were 
all transcendent specimens of art. The Azucena of Mme. Nantier 
Didiée is familiar to our musical readers, and it is enough to state 
here that the last representation of the vengeful gipsy was quite in 
accordance with those preceding. Graziani sustained the part of the 
Conte di Luna with more care, if possible, than ever, and sang not 
only the familiar “Il balen,” which was encored, but all the music of 
the opera, in an impassioned and highly artistic style. On Wednesday 
the last grand morning concert of the season took place in the new 
Floral Hall. But for the length of the programme, we should be 
tempted to publish it in extenso. Nearly all the principals who have 
appeared on the Covent Garden boards had something to do with the 
gay affair under the glassy dome. Weber's overture, “‘ Ruler of the 
Spirits,” prepared the way for Ronconi in an aria from “* La Gazza 
Ladra,” “Il mio piano e preparato ” (act iv. scene 6). A trio suc- 
ceeded, * Ti parli Fanave: ” in which Grisi, Neri-Baraldi, and Taglia- 
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fico took part. M. Faure made choice of the beautiful melody 
“Vien, Leonora” from “ La Favorita” (scene 1, act ii.), and drew 
largely upon the suffrages of the assembly. An old and undying 
madrigal of Festa’s, ‘‘ Down in a flowery vale,” then stepped in, and 
proved an admirable preparative to Violetta’s song in the “ Traviata” 
(scene 5, act i.), “‘ Ah forse e lui che l’anima.” This was given in 
Mme. Penco’s best style. Didiée and Ronconi were the next to 
appear in a duo of Rossini’s, “ Ai cappricci.” Considerable éclat fol- 
lowed their retirement. Grisi’s turn now came, and with it a 
romanza, “ Al dolce guidami.” In the second part of the programme 
Mario joined Grisi in ‘* Un tenore core ;” and Sig. Tamberlik, in con- 
junction with M. Faure, gave such an energetic reading to the 
patriotic resolves of the Neapolitan fisherman, as would have been 
well for a Bourbon to hear. ‘“ Sara il morir ” (‘ Masaniello,” scene 2, 
act ii.) met with applause fully corresponding with the merits of the 
song, singers, and subject. Didiée’s success in an air from Donizetti's 
“ Betly,” “In queste semplice,” came fully up to the standard of her 
lyric contemporaries, not even omitting the ‘* Good-bye, sweetheart,” 
in which Mario generally makes a sensation. The madrigal, ‘ Oh, 
who will o’er the downs ?”—placed nearly at the foot of the bill of 
particulars—reminded us strongly of the fly in amber, about which no 
individual cared, although it puzzled many sorely to know how it got 
there. A duo from “Lucia” brought Neri-Baraldi and Graziani 
together ; and, as a finale for principals and chorus, the ** Benediction 
des Poignards” formed a very interesting feature. The overture to 
* William Tell ” was alone worth a long pilgrimage to hear. 

Her Mayzsry’s Tueatre.—Sig. Giuglini appealed to his friends on 
Friday, the 27th ult., and, as their name is legion, the house presented 
a goodly show. No fitter opera could have been selected than “‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor ;” in it the voice of the mellifluous tenor is heard to 
great advantage, and as Edgardo, he shines “ a bright particular star,” 
which appeared on this occasion to have gained in lustre. Tietjens 
impersonated Lucia, and withal so admirably, that a large portion of 
the audience frequently attested their sympathy with her trials and 
distresses at periods inconvenient to the less excitable. Few foreign 
vocalists are thoroughly versed in the merits of the story as dramatised 
from the romance of Scott; hence they too often confine themselves 
to a skilful rendering of the music merely, and lose sight of the vast 
dramatic interest attached to the character of the herdlge. Tietjens 
unites a perfect execution of ‘the sounds that flow” with a most 
touching, because a truthful, portraiture of the heart-broken girl. In 
her opening scene with Edgardo, the love which absorbs her whole 
soul exhibits itself in every look and gesture, and forms a striking 
contrast to the abandon of despair when pressed by her brother to a 
hateful union with another. So also her distractions in the marriage 
scene, and subsequent madness, are vividly wrought out; the truth to 
speak, every feeling seems absorbed in a complete realisation. In 
short, so eminently successful were Tietjens and Giuglini throughout 
the entire performance of their arduous duties, that scarcely a 
point at which a manifestation of approval could vent itself was 
overlooked. On Saturday Tietjens submitted her claims to 
public favour. A scene from ‘Le Pardon de Ploérmel” 
was selected, in order to give Mme. Marie Cabel another 
opportunity of being heard. Added to this fragment was the 
last great exacting opera, ‘‘ Oberon.” This combined entertainment 
proved a triumphant finale to the season, and the house, as on the 
previous evening, seemed much too narrow for the accommodation 
of visitors. Since the 10th of April there have been nineteen operas 
introduced. Those which have been most attractive may be judged 
of to some extent by the frequency of repetition ; thus ‘* Semiramide ” 
has been played four times; ‘Lucrezia Borgia” five; ‘Don 
Giovanni”—according to the original text—five ; ‘* Les Huguenots” 
six; ‘Trovatore” seven; and ‘“* Oberon” ten times. The 12th of 
April was a remarkable day in the calendar, from the fact of Mme. 
Borghi-Mamo’s first appearance in this country. In “La Favorita,” 
the opera chosen, this highly accomplished artiste achieved a success 
that has every probability of endurance. With the retirement of 
the vivacious Piccolomini at the close of the same month, the public 
memory is probably still unblunted. Although this lady had but 
slender claims to an exalted position in the realms of lyric art, it is a 
well-ascertained fact that in less than five years she made herself 
mistress of 40,000/. Another new donna appeared on the 12th of 
May in the person of Mlle. ‘Maria Brunetti. ‘* Rigoletto” was the 
opera chosen ; the debutante, as Gilda, made a fair impression, and 
gave promise of something in store, but requiring time and study to 
mellow and improve. On the 19th May, Alboni, true to announce- 
ment, appeared as Maffeo Orsini, in “ Lucrezia Borgia;” two 
evenings later as Azucena in “Trovatore,” and on the 22nd 
as Arsace in Rossini’s grand opera seria, ‘Semiramide. It 
may perhaps be remembered that when the experiment of 
a rival opera was inaugurated about thirteen years since 
Alboni was scarcely known, She appeared first as Arsace, and from 
that time she took a lofty position, and has maintained it without fear 
of rivalry. On the 28th M. Gassier, an artiste of considerable re- 
pute in Paris, made his début as. Leporello in “Don Giovanni,” and 
proved equal to what had been predicted of him. June 2nd gave the 
‘* Huguenots” for the first time. A Margarita de Valois known to 
Mme. Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind), and recommended by her, very 
naturally infused an additional amount of public curiosity. The 
house became crowded at an early period of the evening, many of the 
visitors expecting to see in Mlle, Michal not merely the country- 





woman of the renowned “ Jenny,” but, from report, her counterpart. 
Mlle. Michal had certainly a Swedish look about her, sang the music 
with facility and correctness, but exhibited few other qualifications for 
a present high position. On the 5th ‘ Ernani” brought Mme. Lotti 
della Santa forward for the first time at Her Majesty’s. She was less 
successful than had been anticipated, although her Elvira contained 
many beauties. ‘ I] Barbiere,” performed for the second time on the 
12th inst., was remarkable for the appearance of a young but very 
promising buffo singer, Sig. Ciampi. The new Doctor Bartolo astonished 
by his rich, powerful, and extensive range of voice, and though some- 
what exuberant in humour, he was soon admitted to be the most 
useful of his class that has appeared for many a day. Just a week 
later another aspirant for fame and fortune appeared as Edgardo in 
* Lucia.” This was M. Steger, who, after one distressing effort, vanished 
from England, and we may say, for ever. ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto ” is 
deserving of notice on account of its reproduction, and the very efficient 
manner in whichit was performed on the 23rd ; and “‘ La Prova” on the 
28th, which served to strengthen public opinion with reference to the 
genuineness of the humour displayed by Sig. Ciampi in his first essay. 
On the 3rd of July the long-promised ** Oberon” was produced. We 
have on two occasions recently spoken at length of the opera and the 
general performance of it, so that a mere reference to it now is sufli- 
cient. Mlle. Marie Cabel, another and the last of the announced new 
luminares, made her appearance on the 10th, in the second act of 
‘‘ Dinorah,” and four days later as the vivaydiére in ‘La Figlia del 
Reggimento.” In glancing at the prospectus issued in March it 
becomes us to record some promises unfulfilled; for instance, 
** Fidelio,” ‘* Der Freischutz,” and ‘La Nozze di Figaro.” In 
recording the fact we ought, perhaps, to notice also the impossibility 
of producing them without compromising to a considerable 
extent the character of the theatre itself. “Il Matrimonio 
Segreto” has been admirably done, and a few artistes of 
talent have opened up which were not in the bond. The sub- 
scribers to Her Majesty’s have therefore little or no reason to complain. 
If variety of entertainment be a desideratum, they have had enough 
in all conscience, for, in addition to those operas above enume- 
rated, twelve others, either of diminutive or portly dimensions, have 
been brought forward ; and, in some cases, fragments of the most 
popular ones have been served up with considerable success. As 
a working company we can scarcely imagine one more effective ; in 
fact, the supply has often been far in advance of demand. That there 
have been failures no one will venture to deny ; these will doubtlessly 
be remedied as the manager gains in experience: but, all drawbacks 
taken into consideration, it cannot be doubted that the best has been 
done for the patrons of the theatre, and if the present season has not 
in a financial sense come up to the standard of expectation, it may 
serve as a lesson to guide the directorate in future proceedings. 

The intelligence of a success that exceeded expectation must be 
very gratifying to all those who took an interest in the Jullien move- 
ment at the Surrey Gardens on Tuesday. Long before the hour 
appointed for musical performance, every seat in the great hall was 
occupied, while at a more advanced period of the evening so dense 
was the throng, that ingress and egress were classed among things 
but one remove from the impossible. To attempt a description of 
the singing would be sheer folly, as only an occasional note reached 
the ears of late visitors. Alboni was of course a very great “ card,” 
and Reeves found that it was no joke to sing each piece twice, 
especially to such a crowded assembly. The entertaiment was 
judiciously divided. Those who admire the light compositions attri- 
buted to Jullien were afforded an opportunity for enjoying them; while 
others, having a relish for meat rather than milk, bad only to bide 
their time and they would be accommodated. Everything went off 
without the jarring “‘ war of words” which has of late characterised 
some of the meetings at the same place. Mr. Alfred Mellon and 
Prince George Galitzin divided the duties and the honours which 
belong to the chef d’orchestre. It is estimated that more than fifteen 
thousand persons by their presence advocated the Jullien fund. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
MONG OTHER STORIES connected with matters musical is one that 
Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison are going on a tour to California, &c., 
soon after their next winter campaign is over. 

It is stated in musical circles that Mlle. Tietjens has abandoned the 
idea of taking part in any of the English operas to be produced during 
the winter season. The difficulties that the Viennese donna meets with 
in her attempts to acquire the English language is the cause assigned. 

On Monday night Mr. W. S. Emden, the obliging co-manager with Mr. 
Robson of the Olympic Theatre, took his benefit. ‘The occasion was 
signalised by the first appearance at this theatre of Miss Louisa Keeley, 
whose successful début at the Princess’s will be remembered. She played 
Minnie in the comedietta “Somebody Else.” 

At the Strand Theatre an agreable little piece, obviously of French 
origin, has been produced under the title of “ Observation and Flirtation. 
It is from the pen of Mr. Alfred Wigan. 

Mme. Jullien, the widow of the late composer, took a benefit at the 
Surrey Gardens on Wednesday night. The number of persons who at- 
tended was computed at 15,000; the bands of the Household Troops were 
in attendance, and the members of the Vocal Association. The pro- 
gramme of the concert was well selected, and the singing of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mme. Alboni, and the other vocalists was greatly admired. 

The New York Tribune of July the 7th reports that Madame Lola 
Montez, the Countess of Landsfeldt, was lying in that city at the point of 
death. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


VANDALISM AT HEREFORD AND WORCESTER. 


HILE ARCHZXOLOGICAL SOCIETIES meet and dine— 

we had almost said maunder—corporations, deans and chapters, 
and others also meet and destroy, or resolve ever new destruction. It 
becomes difficult to keep pace with their sinister activity. Before the 
meditated ill-deeds can get denounced, one has to fear they are 
accomplished. Mr. Scott, the architect of the new Foreign Office— 
doomed, alas! tu work out a Palmerston’s ignorant whimsies—a true 
lover and reverencer of old Got'sic as well as a conscientious practi- 
tioner of new (in both how different from Barry, the egotistic and 
unfeeling destroyer of St. Stephen’s—of all which the devouring fire 
had spared, and that was much)—has addressed the following boding 
letter to our contemporary the Builder. The vista it discloses of 
rabid, brutal acts of destruction, on the part of men incapable of 
enriching the earth with one noble or beautiful work, is utterly appal- 
ling. It calls, as was lately observed in regard to these wanton and 
disgraceful acts of barbarism, for ‘a howl of reprobation ” from all 
who have a voice throughout the land. 

The western midland district seems just now particularly rampant in its de- 
stractive propensities. It is only three or four years since the beautiful Town 
Hall at Leominster—one of a series of beautiful and most interesting timber 
structures for which that district is so famous—was ruthlessly removed by the 
authorities of that town. Its actual existence has happily been prolonged, 
owing, I believe, to its having been purchased by a private individual, and re- 
erected in the outskirts of the town. A month since the archeological public 
were dismayed by the report that the Dean and Chapter of Worcester—the 
natural guardians of the ecclesiastical antiquities of their city, but doubly so of 
those of their own precincts—were about to decree the demolition of the 
“ Guesten Hall ”-of the ancient monastery, one of the finest specimens existing 
of the halls and timber roofs of the fourteenth century. This seems, happily, 
to be a premature alarm, and it is earnestly to be hoped that this noble monu- 
ment is reprieved sine die. We are, however, denied the satisfaction of thinking 
that this district is settling down into a state of conservatism of its antiquities. 
A third hall is, we find, now endangered. The very curious and (so far as it is 
preserved) beautiful Town Hall of Hereford is now threatened, if not actually 
condemned. I know this building well, and can speak most strongly of its 
value and interest, and can assure the inhabitants of Hereford that if they carry 
out what they threaten, they will deprive their city of an object of interest 
second only to their cathedral. I most earnestly wish that this act of deliberate 
Vandalism may be averted through some timely influence, and that the notice 
of these repeated proofs of the want of appreciation of our national antiquities 
oa the part of those who ought to view themselves as their guardians will in- 
fluence others who have not yet ventured to hint at the destruction of their 
venerable but helpless wards. Gro. GILBERT Scorr. 

It is due to our contemporary to mention that attention was 
drawn in its columns to this monstrous proposition even before Mr. 
Scott wrote, and a protest against it entered. We hope that the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Archeological Societies, and all institu- 
tions which take an interest in the arts and in our national antiquities, 
will bestir themselves, and make an effort to preserve so interesting 
an architectural landmark, The Council of the Institute of Archi- 
tects has stirred, we believe. 

To avert—or, perhaps, as it may hereafter prove, only mitigate— 
the fate threatened the Guesten Hall at Worcester by the Dean and 
Chapter and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or both, it lately re- 

uired a strong pull and a pull altogether from the Society of 
tiquaries, the Archxological Institution, the Institute of Architects, 
the Ecclesiological, and other societies, including the local Midland 
Counties Archeological Association. All passed resolutions de- 
nouncing the wanton spoliation threatened, and memorialised the 
Dean and Chapter on the subject. The people of Worcester were 
also outraged by the project. To Mr. Beresford Hope belongs the 
honour of having called universal attention to it in the Times six 
weeks ago. The “ Guesten Hall,” or Guests’ Hall, which (somewhat 
mutilated) stands near to Worcester Cathedral, and is one of our few 
fine examples of Domestic architecture of early date, being far older 
than any of our University college halls, for it is of pure and noble 
Decorated, and was commenced about 1320, was to have been pulled 
down because—the Dean and Chapter had “no use” for it. Of 
course, its uses as a piece of history in stone and wood, or 
as a work of art, and one of the attractions which confer an 
interest and honour on the city, were invisible to our enlightened 
Dean and Chapter. Then there was talk of clearing out the 
modern interior partitions or cross walls and fittings—a clearance 
which will more or less endanger the fabric, and will surely entail 
either its destruction and its partial reconstruction, and the consequent 
impairing of its historical and artistic authenticity. The last account 
is that Mr. Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
has been employed to survey the hall. He has reported that the 
nme of making the roof good, tying it with iron rods, patching the 
walls, and restoring the beautiful tracery of the windows, would be 
about 1700/. or 1800/.; and if a restcration of the west end with the 
porch and turret were included, the cost would be nearly 30001. Why 
not leave the poor old hall alone? It has stood for five centuries, 
and will stand longer if simply kept weather-tight. This restored 
hall will be a _new hall—not the old one. As Mr. Winston, 
speaking of stained glass, tells us in a passage Mr. Petit quoted 
the other day at Gloucester, “identity of design does not always 
produce identity of effect.” Architects and others, if they once inter- 
fere with a building, must make a job. As for the “ tying of the roof 
with iron rods,” that is an abominable suggestion, such as only could 
occur to the building mind—could never be entertained by any one 
with the slightest eye for esthetic effect. The integrity as a work 





of art, or as a constructive one, of the noble old open timber roof 
will be entirely marred by the introduction of so unsightly an 
excrescence—verily, a “cheap defence” and nasty of a glorious bit 
of antique skill. 

These “‘ repeated proofs” of the insensibility of the guardians of our 
national works of architectural art to the value of that which they 
hold in a kind of implied trust for us all, arouses reflections as to the 
frail tenure—that of bare sufferance on the part of the ignorant local 
tae ne that be—on which all that is interesting and indigenous to 

ngland in architecture exists. Every monument of the kind holds 
but an insecure life. Destruction is always going on, hus been going 
on at an ever-increasing ratio this half-century past. In another halt- 
century nothing old will be left in the land but our cathedrals, and 
they all “restored.” It is only now and then a more than commonly 
barbarous act of Vandalism gets to the ears of influential lovers of 
national art and national history in time, or that it is successfully 
denounced. Even then the destruction is too often postponed rather 
than averted. Nine years ago, at the request of a Beotian farmer, the 
present Duke of Richmond (of corn-law and jockey fame) ordered the 
demolition of the interesting refectory (then used as a barn) adjoining 
the noble priory church of Boxgrove, in Sussex. One fervent lover 
of Gothic art and of the building in question, who happened to have 
early local intelligence of the outrageous act, bestirred himself, com- 
municated with the newspapers, with the Archzological Institute, &c. 
And after the roof had been removed, and the lovely building reduced 
to a bare shell (for the imperturbable farmer lost no time about his evil 
work), the demolition was arrested midway, as the present melan- 
choly ruin attests; and the farmer was satisfied, as he might have 
been at first, by a new barn on another spot. The same Duke of 
Richmond destroyed in previous years Halnaker House, in the same 
neighbourhood, an interesting example of Perpendicular, in order to save 
the costs of repairs : one of many noble old houses which have been de- 
stroyed for a similar reason. At Lincoln, the visit of an archwxological 
society some years ago, and inspection by it of a fine example of early 
Domestic, was immediately followed by its removal and the sale of its 
most conspicuous feature, a richly seulpbared window. At York the 
rage for ‘“‘Improvements” which in recent years has laid waste the 
city, and reguced it from an historical and beautiful one to a compa- 
ratively duff and commonplace country town, has again broken out 
more uncontrolled than ever—for the reverential knot of lovers of 
Gothic art, which used to withstand the jobbing ignoramuses in 
power, has been removed by death. One of the noble old ‘ Bars,” 
for the preservation of which many an honest battle had been fought, 
has been removed within the past year. And the absurd scheme is 
again revived, and in course of accomplishment, of “laying open the 
cathedral to the river,” by removing the intervening antique houses, 
a whole street in fact, and thus realising a James Wyatt-like effect 
abhorrent to the very souls of the original builders, whose noblest 
works intentionally arose, an embodied mystery, out of a noble group 
of lesser picturesque buildings, never in bullying isolation from the 
humble workaday life of men. 

A very sensible proposition towards staying this continued silent 
march of destruction throughout the land was lately made by a cor- 
respondent of the Builder, whose letter we will quote. As he well 
states, it isa central and permanent defence fund and organisation 
which is wanted. Our existing societies, antiquarian and archzxo- 
logical, are too theoretic and inert ; seem to look on our antiquities 
as things to be talked about, rather than preserved—as affording 
mere material for investigation and discussion, their claims on our 
interest and sympathy ending when that has duly been awarded them. 
In vain old John Carter used to plead and storm against the execrable 
iconoclast Wyatt half a century ago. In vain Mr. Ruskin a few 
years ago made an appeal to the Society of Antiquaries, and laid down 
his 20. as the commencement of a subscription to a fund for the 
preservation (not restoration) of our architectural antiquities. When 
the society has written a letter it seems to think its duty done, its 
conscience purged. But, indeed, as is implied in the letter we are about 
to quote, the various societies are powerless through their isolation. 

It seems to me very desirable that some measures of a permanent character 
should be taken, in order to save buildings of architectural and archxological 
interest from the hands of such ruthless spoilers, This might be effected by a 
joint action of all the British societies. 1 would, in the first place, propose @ 
central committee in London, at whose office the name of every society through- 
out the country should be registered. Each society thus registered should 
either elect a special sub-committee attached to its own body, for the preser- 
vation of objects of interest, or should act as a body in this capacity. When 
any such object is threatened with destruction, decay, or dilapidation, it should 
be the province of the local sub-committee to report the facts concisely to the 
central committee, with the best means that appear evident to the sub-com- 
mittee for its preservation. The central committee should then print a short 
statement of the facts, and send it to every local society registered on its books, 
with a request that the members would take such measures, and hand in such 
subscriptions, as they might be able to obtain. By this means I am convinced 
money might be raised, and antiquities, otherwise doomed for want of sufficient 
local funds to purchase or repair them, might be saved. It would also be a 
means of spreading widely a knowledge of such remains that otherwise would 
have only a local fame. Such an organisation would have saved the noble gate- 
way recently destroyed in York: it might now be in operation to save the 
Guesten Hail; and it would in all such cases give unity and force to protests 
against Vandalism, that are now weak and ineffectual by their want of a 
common centre. E. W. C. 


Let us hope the leaders of our numerous archzological and archi- 
tectural societies, metropelitan and local—of whose meetings an 
readings of papers we hear so often—may lay their heads together to 
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reduce into fact some such practical scheme of useful action as is 
indicated above. Meanwhile, let them try and save the imperilled and 
beautiful Town Hall of Hereford, of which Mr. Scott speaks with 
sympathising love. 


TS Bristol Fine Arts Academy lately held its sixteenth annual meeting. 
The report of the committee of management spoke of quiet success and 
secure prosperity, though a debt of about 1300/. still remained due on 
account of the building in White-Ladies’-road. The Life Academy had 
been regularly attended during the winter months by artists, members, 
and students ; the Antique school also. 

One of the recent additions to the sculpture of the Oxford Museum is 
a statue of the heterodox philosopher Priestley, whom Oxford admits in 
stone, but would hardly have admitted in the flesh. The statue is the 
gift of sundry lovers of science in London, and is by Mr. E. B. Stephens. 
It has been erected on one of the corbels projecting from the pier at the 
south-west corner of the great central court. It stands near Mr. Munro’s 
statue of Sir Humphrey Davy, one of the last three from the latter 
sculptor’s hand recently set up. Like them, the statue of Priestley is in 
‘Caen stone, 

The vote of 44,595/. for expenses of the Royal Palaces, which last week 
was taken in the House of Commons, included the welcomeitem of 850/. 
“for glazing, cleaning, and preserving” the cartoons at Hampton Court. 
Mr. Ewart made the suggestion that the cartoons should be brought to 
London, where, being now protected by glass, they would not suffer 
from the London atmosphere. The only valid answer to the suggestion 
is the present penury of space in that miserable gallery in Trafalgar- 
square. The national collection is undoubtedly the natural home for the 
most precious trophies among the works of painters the nation possesses— 
works for whose sake alone Continental connoisseurs have sometimes 
thought it worth while to pay England a visit. In London, too, they 
would delight and benefit the greatest number. Mere sentimental asso- 
ciation, however, pleads for their retention at Hampton Court, with the 
delightful and congenial quiet of which they have so long been identi- 
fied, and where a room was built for them by Wren, in William and 
Mary’s time—a very i/l-/it one, however, in which they are but imperfectly 
seen. Wherever they are placed, their protection by glass is a measure 
which merits our warmest commendation. 

Of course the untimely fate which has befallen all useful public mea- 
sures in this session of Parliament has been extended to the carefully- 
drawn and revised Bill of which the Society of Arts is parent, for securing 
an artistic copyright. Pressure of other business—also in a hopeless 
state—nipped it inthe bud. We recommend the Council of the Society 
of Arts to be earlier in the field next year, both in Parliament and in 
obtaining the indispensable co-operation of Government. The society 
has, however, done good service by ventilating the question; by making 
generally known the before generally and naturally undreamed defects— 
hiatus rather—in the existing law, or no law, of copyright; also by 
getting artists to contribute individual and special information on the 
question, and useful suggestions for redressing the present practical 
grievances under which they labour. We think, however, the architects 
are right in asking for more protection than the Bill drawn by the society 
would give, viz., for executed works as well as for unexecuted designs. 
Modern architecture would surely benefit alittle by the restriction of the 
right to pirate. Is not the whole field of ancient art—Gothic and classic— 
a large enough one for our builders to pillage from? Copyism at second- 
hand is almost too rank. As for copyism at first hand, what would be 
said by counsel on behalf of any of our “ great architects ”—of the late 
lamented “ artist-architect,” Sir Charles Barry, for one—if that were 
made a penal offence? The Bill of the Society of Arts, even as it stands, 
would redress one vile abuse which has grown fungus-like out of the 
present system of public competitions, namely, the piracy of rejected 
designs by the successful competitor. A well-known public building in 
the City, which was given over by a jobbing Corporation to a so-called 
“architect,” now a member of the House of Commons, is notoriously a 
pasticcio of most of the designs sent in. ‘I have adopted your portico,” 
coolly remarked the unblushing man, one day during the progress of his 
lucrative work, to one of the rejected. Mr. Cockerell, a classic architect, 
who is a scholar and a gentleman, has been one whose designs—too pure 
for Corporate taste—have been especially plundered by men who are 
neither scholars nor gentlemen. 

Even while we were writing last week in reference to the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral car, the monstrous proposal to vote 1200/. for a shed 
at Chelsea Hospital in which to preserve the emanations of the genius of 
the juvenile students in our School of Design was repudiated by the 
House of Commons. Mr. Mildmay deserves the thanks of the commu- 
nity for his motion to reduce the vote of 119,529/. asked for public build- 
ings by the sum of 1200/7. The metropolitan members were unanimous 
in denouncing the job, on merely esthetic grounds; while professed adhe- 
rents of the cause of art, such as Lord John Manners and Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, rallied to Mr. Cowper's side in thinking the proposed outlay “a 
very proper use of public money:” the car was a memento of “a memo- 
rable and national occasion,” was associated with the memory of a great 
man, and had attracted many thousand sight-seers. So, by the way, 
used the wax-works at the Abbey; and surely the sooner unworthy 
mementoes of great men are abolished the better. After a lame attempt 
to identify preservation of the car with “respect to the memory” of the 
Duke, Mr. Cowper had to yield to the feeling of the House, and withdrew 
the vote. He “trusts to find some other place where it will not be a 
source of expense.” Pray, Mr. Cowper, let that place be, as we last week 
proposed, Mme. Tussapd’s—for is not that an established “institution of 
the country” ?—where also many of the most interesting relics of 
Wellington’s vanquished rival, Napoleon, have been gathered together. 
If the car be stowed away in any establishment maintained by the 
country, it will inevitably cost the country money, though the sum may 
never meet the public eye. 

Buckingham Palace is always being tinkered. This year 2024/. has 
been voted for the Palace itself, 2400/. for its chapel, 1802/. for the mews. 
Is this last sum being spent on that curious operation the passer-by may 








observe, of giving the hideous round-arched stables an architectural look 
by covering their baldness with a stucco coat and a neat frieze of stucco 
ornament, which is neither more nor less than a “ damnable iteration” of 
one eternal scroll, such as may be seen on the front of the Palace? Well, 
the stucco will last longer than the stone, which, as at the Westminster 
Palace, is continually disintegrating and knocking sentries about the 
head. As to the chapel, Mr. Cowper has explained that the vote of 24007. 
is for improving the entrances and approaches, and was necessitated by 
“the very tortuous and inconvenient character of the present approach, 
which was not originally intended for that purpose.” Once the Queen of 
Hanover (poor lady!), coming down these stairs, had met with a fall, and 
been “ very nearly” injured. 

Mr. Scott’s “amended drawings” for the new Foreign Office—Italianised 
i.e. to meet the taste of that self-elected and absolute arbiter elegantium, 
Lord Palmerston—are to be or by this time have been placed in the library 
of the House of Commons, for the inspection of critical Members, to- 
gether with the Gothic designs exhibited last year. The House of Com- 
mons is a most questionable, not to say desperate, tribunal in matters of 
taste (asin some others). But let us hope there may be a chance there 
for art and common sense against the tyranny of Lord Palmerston’s sheer 
nonsense. In the course of the discussion in the House on the vote “ for 
public buildings” complaints of the extraordinary waste and confusion 
which result from the present dispersion of the public offices were uni- 
versal. The Government is spending the interest of a million of money 
in the hire and repair of private buildings for public purposes; 
and to find these eighty-seven public holes and corners one has, as 
Mr. Edwin James said, to hop “from the Old Jewry to Newport- 
market, from Newport-market to Kennington-common, and from Ken- 
nington-common to Duke-street, Westminster.” The delay in at all 
events the partial remedy of all this confusion, by the erection 
of a new Foreign Office, is due to my Lord Palmerston’s objec- 
tion “on the ground of taste” to Gothic architecture! and therefore to 
the excellent Gothic design of Mr. Scott, which had been approved by the 
late Government. Lord Palmerston’s “ taste”’stops the way! What has 
taste to do with Palmerston, or Palmerston with taste? Cannot the 
jaunty peer content himself with his own bald, hideous, stuccoed houses 
‘“‘in the classic style” in Piccadilly and at Broadlands? Assuredly 
artists and lovers of art have cause to think, “ Some demon whispers — 
‘Pam, have a taste!’” 

Among the civil service estimates we observe a vote of 16,3937. 10s. 11d. 
for “public buildings in Scotland,” the main portion of which will be 
spent on the restoration of Holyrood. 

In the cities of Canada, at Montreal, Toronto, “‘ London,” and elsewhere, 
great preparations, artistic and otherwise, are being made for the 
reception of the Prince of Wales. Imposing Crystal Palaces for the 
display of the industry, natural produce, and fine arts of the country 
are being built. In all cities the streets are to be decorated. At Mon- 
treal especially the decorations are to be on a grand scale. Mr. 
Spence, a brother of the English sculptor at Rome, is the artist employed. 

At Dresden, a son of Schnorr, the celebrated painter of subjects from 
the “ Nibelungen,” has made a successful début as a singer, as leading 
tenor in one of Wagner’s operas. 

M. Louis Viardot has published a new edition, revised and enlarged, 
of his well-known “ Musées d’Europe (5 vols.): a Review of the Fine Art 
Collections of France, Italy, England, Holland, Belgium, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Spain.” This work is the result of much travel and of much 
research. 

Dr. R. Friederichs has published, at Erlangen, an essay on that vexed 
question, the pictures described by Philostratus ; in which, following 
Passow, and in opposition to Heyne, Goethe, and others, he maintains 
that the pictures described by the second-century sophist were imaginary, 
not real ones. Dr. Friederichs’s book includes also some interesting 
dissertations on vartous points in the philosophy and history of Greek 
art; such as the Greek profile, Greek composition, Homer’s description 
of Achilles’s shield, Greek treatment of the nude and of drapery. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NHE first regular “speech day ” of the Wellington College, which bids 
T fair to become a rival of our more celebrated public schools, took place on 
Tuesday, in the presence of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, his 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur, the Earl of Derby, and a large party of 
guests, among whom were Sir J. Phipps, Sir W. Lawrence, Sir C. Cope, 
and the Rev. Mr. Kingsley. 

At an assembly of the governors of the Charterhouse, held on the Ist 
of August, it was decided that a second Foundation Scholarship shall be 
annually thrown open to competition among boys in the school between 
the ages of 13 and 15. One scholarship was thrown open to competition 
annually a few years ago. It was also decided at the same meeting that 
the number of scholars on the Foundation shall be increased from 44 to 60. 

At a meeting of the professors and students of the Medical Faculty, 
held this week in the Botanical Theatre of University College, Lon- 
don, Professor Williamson, F.R.S., Dean, in the chair, the result of the 
class examinations and competition for prizes at the close of the summer 
term of the Faculty was announced as follows:—Practical Chemistry : 
Professor Williamson, F.R.S. (Dean).—Gold medal, Alexander Bruce, of 
London; certificates of honour, 2nd, Thomas Foggitt, of Sandhutton, 
Yorkshire ; 3rd (equal), Frederic Fowke, of Ryde, Isle of Wight ; Fdward 
Thomas Tibbits, of King’s Norton, Leicestershire ; George W. Knox, of 
London; George Walker, of Wigan ; Julian A. Evans, of Pinner ; and 
Palemon Best, St. Ives, Cornwall. Materia Medica and Therapeutics: 
Professor Garrod, M.D.—Gold medal, William Henry Griffin, of Ban- 
bury; 1st silver medal, Walter Rickards, of Leicester ; 2nd silver medal, 
William Saul, of Banbury; certificates, 4th, George E. Walker, of Wigan; 
5th, Thomas Griffiths, of Carmarthenshire; 6th, Edward Lloyd H. Fox, 
of Brougliton, Hants; 7th, William M. Rogers, of the Mauritius; 8th, 
James Augustin Greene, of Calcutta ; 9th, Alexander Bruce; 10th (equal), 
George A. Cubley, of Derby, and Reuben T. Warn, of Plymouth. Medical 
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Jurisprudence: Professor Harley, M.D.—Gold medal, Henry Charlton 
Bastian, of Falmouth; silver medal. W. J. Smith, of Westheath, Hants. 
Midwifery: Professor Murphy, M.D.—Gold medal, John H. Hutchinson, 
of Catterick, Yorkshire; 1st silver medal, Henry C. Bastian; 2nd silver 
medal, William Saul; certificates of honour, 4th, Edward C. Bury, of 
Mitchelstown, Ireland; 5th, James Augustin Greene; 6th, George B. 
Phillips, of Clapham; 7th, William Henry Brotherton, of London. 
Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery: Professor Wharton Jones, M.D.— 
Silver medal, William Pile, of Barbadoes; certificate of honour, 2nd, 
John Henry Bridgman, of Bridport. Botany (senior class): Professor 
Lindley, M.D.—Gold medal, Thomas Griffiths; silver medal, Richard T. 
Key, of London; certificates of honour, 3rd, Thomas F. H. Green, of 
Burnley; 4th, Henry Curtis, of Wellingborough. 

The twenty-eighth annual distribution of prizes at the Stock- 
well Proprietary School, in union with King’s College, took place, 
before a crowded audience, on Monday evening. The proceedings 
commenced, as usual, with recitations by the pupils in Greek, Latin, 
French, German, and English. The reports of the examiners, the Rev. 
C. P. Shepherd, M.A., Scholar of Magdalen College, Oxford; the Rev. 
G. F. Maclear, M.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Horace W. 
Smith, Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and formerly a pupil 
in the school; Professor Mariette, of King’s College, London, and others, 
were next read by the Secretary, and satisfactorily evidenced the sound- 
ness of the system pursued by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A., the Head 
Master. The prizes were then distributed by the President, the Rev. 
C. B. Dalton, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, with a most appropriate 
address to each boy ; and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to 
him, the examiners, and the masters. The head boy, who also receives a 
prize frem King’s College, was G. C. Austin; and A. F. Hughes was 
declared the successful competitor for the Scholarship of 307. a year from 
the school fund. Four exhibitions of 5/. each were also awarded. 

On Tuesday afternoon the schools which have recently been erected in 
Aldersgate-street, at a short distance from the General Post-office, were 
formally opened by the Right Rev. the Bishop of London. It had been 
advertised that the ceremony would be performed by Lord John Russell, 
but he could not be present. and he sent a letter of apology, as did also 
Baron Rothschild. Among the numerous company present were Sir 
James Duke, M.P., Mr. Crawford, M.P., the Venerable Archdeacon Hale, 
the Common Serjeant of the City, the Rev. W. C. F. Webber, the Rev. 
J. V. Povah, &. The children, to the number of 500, had been congre- 
gated at St. Botolph’s Church, whence they walked in procession to the 
schools. The Bishop and a large body of the visitors went over the 
schools, and expressed themselves gratified with the completeness and 
general suitability of the arrangements. Prayers were then read by the 
Rev. Mr. Webber, after which he gave a brief history of the schools. 
They are constructed to educate 500 children, and they consist of an 
amalgamation of three schools, viz., the ancient Ward School of Alders- 
gate, which was instituted in 1702, and in which the education is free ; 
the national school of the parish of St. Botolph, which is supported by the 
endowment of Lady Pakington; and the infant school. The Bishop of 
London then made a few apposite remarks on education, and declared the 
schools opened. Suitable addresses were afterwards delivered by Mr. 
Crawford, the Common Serjeant, Archdeacon Hale, and the Rev. Mr. 
Povah, and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Bishop for 
attending and presiding, which was moved by Mr. John Wood. The 
school is a capacious and substantial building, and is the first school in 
the City of London which has, on a large scale, received a grant from the 
Privy Council. 

The annual report of Rossall Proprietary School, near Fleetwood, 
Lancashire, has been issued, and shows that the continued progression of 
improvement which has characterised its sixteen years of existence 
increases rather than flags. The estate has been purchased, and a chapel 
erected. The buildings offer full accommodation for 300 boys. Among 
the peculiar advantages may be enumerated private studies for thirty-six 
of the senior boys, and for parties of two or four of the remainder. The 
dormitories are so arranged by partitions that each boy has nearly a 
separate room. There are also lecture-rooms and a laboratory for in- 
struction in chemistry and general physics, a library of more than 
1000 volumes, sanatorium, and a playground thirty acres in extent, 
beside an almost unlimited range of sands and sea-shore, and there is a 
covered playground also fitted up for drilling and gymnastic exercises. 
There is a separate house and matron for the little boys, and these will be 
employed for delicate boys, or those last transferred from the preparatory 
schools, as svon as the latter are opened. Though so recently instituted, 
the classical school has already many successful scholars at the univer- 
sities, including First and Second Classmen and Fellows at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham, and Wranglers and Mathematical 
Prizemen ; and several Scholars and Exhibitioners at different colleges, 
holding emoluments to the value of 700/. or 800/. a year. Rossall pupils 
have gained the highest honours at the East India College, and 
have passed direct from the school to the army, navy, and 
civil service, and for the Woolwich and Addiscombe competi- 
tive examinations. There are exhibitions of 50/. a year, called the 
Beechey and Osborne Exhibitions (so named severally after the Hon. 
Secretary and the Head Master, by whose exertions the funds were 
mainly contributed}, tenable for three years at any college in Cam- 
bridge or Oxford; and another of 10/. a year in books, tenable for three 
years, founded by Lord Egerton of Tatton; and the Council have promised 
to give 500/. to meet any similar sum raised by the Head Master or other 
parties for the endownment of others. The educational curriculum, 
which is given in the report, is admirably arranged, and affords the 
highest testimony to the ability of those who have undertaken the ma- 
nagement of this important school; whilst the collection of exercises 
appended affords ample proof that the scholars have not failed to profit 
by the tuition they obtain there. The report points out with a justified 
feeling of pride that the loyalty of the school is “evinced by the fact 
that the Rossell Corps of Volunteer Rifles has been the first school com- 
pany enrolled. It constitutes the 65th Lancashire Corps, and musters 
upwards of 70 men” (?) 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 

RSENIC EATING.—The Gegenwart of Vienna contains the following 
article:—“ Much has been said and written about arsenic-eating. 
Recently, seven reports have been drawn up by physicians residing in 
the north and north-west districts of Styria, where arsenic-eating is of 
common occurrence. In the arrondissement of Hartberg alone, there are 
forty persons addicted to this practice. In general they use only the 
white or yellow arsenic sold by the druggists, or that found in the natural 
state as orpiment. The dose, which is at first not larger than a grain of 
millet, is gradually increased till it becomes as large as a pea, varying in 
weight from 2 to as much as 5} grains. Some persons take their dosedaily, 
others one every two days, and others again not more than once or twice a 
week. At Hartberg it is usual to refrain from arsenic during the first 
seven days of the new moon, and then to begin and gradually increase the 
dose to the full moon. After taking arsenic, it is necessary to avoid 
strong drink, meat, and dishes prepared with fat. Persons of advanced 
age feel a pleasant warmth in the stomach immediately after taking their 
usual dose. Most of the arsenic-eaters are strong, healthy, hard-working 
people, such as woodmen, labourers, grooms, and forest-keepers. Many 
begin to practise at eighteen years of age, and continue it all their lives, 
which are often protracted till seventy and upwards. The men who have 
acquired this habit are, for the most part, daring and rather quarrelsome. 
They imagine that arsenic makes them strong and healthy, and prevents 
the attacks of disease generally, notwithstanding the fact that many of 
them sink into a state of languor and debility. These virtues came to be 
attributed to arsenic owing to the beneficial effect it appeared to produce 

on horses, which became flat and sleek after it was administered. 

Puriryine Featners.—Mr. Wheeler, of the Feather Works in Savoy- 
street, Strand, has discovered a means of purifying feathers from the 
impurities which accumulate in bedding by absorption from the human 
body. The means employed are Mr. Wheeler’s secret; but, from the 
specimens we have seen, they are fully equal to the end proposed, render- 
ing the bedding perfectly pure without injuring the elasticity or dura- 
bility of the feathers. To those who wish to lie on clean beds this 
discovery will be a welcome boon. 

INTERNATIONAL ConGRrEss OF CuEmisTs.—The Augsburg Gazette states 
that the international congress of chemists, which was to have been held 
last spring, is definitively fixed to meet at Carlsrukseon the 3rd September. 
Letters of invitation have been addressed to all eminent chemists, and 
especially to professors of chemistry in public schools and colleges. 








ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

HE CONGRESS OF THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE at 
Gloucester, from the 17th to the 24th July, went off with much 
success, especially in its relation to architecture and the arts. The first 
day’s survey of the miscellaneous architectural remains in the city owed 
much of its interest and intelligence to the sound explanations of Mr. 
Parker. The next day (Wednesday) was rendered notable by the Rev. 
Mr. Petit’s paper on Tewkesbury Abbey, a church he knows and loves so 
well. It was copiously illustrated by picturesque, spirited sketches from 
his own felicitous hand, of apsidal churches in Normandy and elsewhere. 
In the afternoon followed an excursion under the same excellent archeo- 
logist and architectural critic's competent guidance to Tewkesbury itself, 
where he showed what he had talked of in the morning. He gave expres- 
sion to his old views—and they are nowise baseless—as to the superior 
proportions and composition of churches of the early Norman period. 
Of the central tower at Tewkesbury he spoke as he has always 
spoken, as being one of the grandest ever designed in Romanesque 
times. He confessed to having experienced the greatest difficulty in 
sketching it, on account of its height and massiveness. Let us hope this 
paper will not share the fate of another remarkable one of Mr. Petit’s— 
that on Boxgrove church, read at the Chichester meeting some six years 
ago, and never yet published. Has the Archzologial Institute grown too 
low in pocket to do its duty by the archeological public, and by those few 
distinguished members whose contributions alone impart a value to its 
annual meetings ? Another valuable paper was that of Mr. Barker, the 
editor of The Glossary and historian of English domestic architecture, on 
the Domestic Architecture of the county. Thursday was given to Ciren- 
cester, the Rev. William Powell explaining, in a familiar and competent 
way, the abbey remains and churches. A visit also was made 
to Fairford church and its remarkable series of ancient painted 
glass (of Perpendicular date), an almost complete one. Friday was 
the grand day. Mr. Richard Westmacott’s paper on Medieval 
Sculpture, illustrated by examples in Gloucester cathedral, excited 
much ‘applause and some opposition, notably from Mr. Parker. To 
this followed the cardinal feature of the meeting, Professor Willis’s 
Architectural History of the Cathedral, one of those profound, thorough, 
yet familiar and lucid discourses, followed by personal inspection of his 
text, which used to delight and instruct the visitors to the earlier meetings 
of the Institute, and the omission of which had been so grievously felt in 
more recent ones. Stone by stone the cathedral under its various trans- 
formations was reconstructed within the minds of his auditors, as only 
Professor Willis, with his keen eye and mastery of the constructive part 
of architecture, can. Among other things he showed, from authentic 
written evidence, that Perpendicular appeared at Gloucester of an earlier 
date than anywhere else ; and drew the inference that in this cathedral 
and district the style originated—that, in fact, Gloucester was the first 
Perpendicular “school.” Saturday was devoted to domestic architee- 
ture again—Hanswell Court, an interesting example dating from the 
middle of the fifteenth century; Berkeley Castle; Thornbury Castle, 
with its beautiful chimney-shafts ; in the elucidation of all which Mr. 
Parker was ever ready and conclusive. Monday, to Goodrich Castle, the 
collection of armour at Goodrich Court. Tuesday, the 24th, to Bishop’s 
Cleere chureh, with its interesting Norman and Transition work; to 
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Winchcombe, with its late Perpendicular church, or Tudor rather, of 
Henry the Eighth’s time ; and to Sudeley Castle, a “restored ” one, the 
chapel of which, where lies buried Catherine Parr, is being restored 
under Mr. Gilbert Scott’s auspices. On Wednesday and Thursday fol- 
lowed extra excursions on the part of some to Chepstow, Tintern, and 
Wroxeter. 

The “ modest sum,” mentioned in our last as the year’s quota to the 
decoration by fresco and statue of the new Houses of Parliament, should 
have been given as 4000/., not 20007. 








MISCELLANEA. 


W* FEEL MUCH PLEASURE in being able to contradict the rumour 
that has gone forth as to the probable successor of Mr. Hawkins, in 
the event of that gentleman resigning his post of keeper of the antiquities 
in the British Museum. A well-known archeologist, Mr.‘Charles Newton, 
at present her Majesty’s Consul at Rome, has been spoken of as likely to 
succeed Mr. Hawkins; and were there no one at present in the Museum 
possessing far superior claims, we should have no objection whatever to 
such an arrangement. But there is at least one officer in the Museum 
whose right to the appointment cannot for a moment be contested. We 
allude, of course, to Mr. Birch, the present under-keeper, who has been 
for more than twenty years an officer in the department, and whose 
acquirements as an archeologist have secured for him a world-wide repu- 
tation. It is not merely for his knowledge of Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties that Mr. Birch is celebrated—as his numerous published works 
testify, and more especially his “ History of Ancient Pottery’—but he is 
one of the very few scholars of our day that have devoted their genius 
and industry to the study of Egyptian archeology. As an Egyptologist, 
indeed, he takes rank with Lepsius and Bunsen, the latter of whom, many 
years ago, said of him publicly—we believe it was at a meeting of the 
British Association—that he was an honour to the country that had given 
birth to Dr. Young. Dr. Young, we need scarcely inform our readers, 
was the first to discover the key to a knowledge of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, a discovery the truth of which was subsequently confirmed by 
the tirlingual inscription on the Rosetta stone. We shall not believe, 
therefore, in any intention on the part of the Trustees to disregard the 
claims of Mr. Birch whenever the appointment of head of his departmen: 
shall become vacant. ‘This, of course, need not militate against Mr. 
Newton’s receiving some special appointment in the Museum, as a reward 
for his discovery and conveyance to this country of the Halicarnassian 
marbles. Meanwhile, we may as well at once distinctly state that Mr. 
Hawkins has not yet resigned, although his intention of doing so i®by no 
means a secret. 

The gossiper on literature, art, &c., in the Zllustrated London News says: 
“No confidence need be violated in referring to the report long circulated, 
but which has now assumed an aspect of certainty, that the editorship of 
the Quarterly Review has changed hands, and that the learned and acute 
Mr. Aylwin has laid down the sceptre of command in favour of an erudite 
gentleman from the north, a Mr. MacPherson.” If the intelligence com- 
municated by this paragraph were no more accurate than the spelling of 
the “learned and acute Mr. Aylwin’s” name, the literary world would be 
yet in darkness as to the successor of Mr. Elwin. The new editor of the 
Quarterly really is Mr. MacPherson. ; 

The fourth of a series of lectures in connection with the Ladies’ Sani- 

tary Association was delivered on Wednesday afternoon, by Mr. Ernest 
Hart, the sanitary commissioner of the Lancet, in the theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum. The subject was “Dress and Social Habits in 
relation to Deformity and Disease.” Mr. Hart said the natural idea of 
dress was that it was to protect the body, to express its shape, and conceal 
deformity. But, as language had been corrupted so as to conceal rather 
than express meaning, so dress, in its present development, tended to 
conceal form rather than to express it, and to produce deformity rather 
than to conceal it. Having elaborated this proposition, Mr. Hart de- 
scended to particulars, and very severely condemned high-heeled boots, 
which, he maintained, produced curvature of the spine. Garters were 
rather delicate matters, but he was under the necessity of condemning them 
also, for he had been told by instrument-makers that they produced varicose 
veins. In treating of crinoline, he said it had been recommended for its 
warmth, and for its efficacy in guarding the wearer from the dangers attend - 
ing sudden variations of temperature, but he quite denied the validity of 
the ‘defence. The Japanese, he believed, defended crinoline, on the 
ground that, as the ladies were permitted to go about, it was fitting that 
they should be locked up in an iron case. The air balloon was going out of 
fashion, but it was less dangerous than the steel springs which were to 
remain, and which, from their weight being unequally distributed, curved 
the spine and made the ladies hump-backed. As for stays, he thought it 
useless to say anything against them. They were essentially bad. He 
heard with much alarm that the ladies were about to introduce short- 
waisted dresses. It was very bad that the liver and the stomach should be 
compressed, bat if they encroached on the chest they would asphyxiate 
themselves. He then adverted to the indolent social habits of the upper 
classes, and strongly urged them to engage in vigorous physical exercises. 
In olden times ladies did not consider it infra dig. to do work with their 
hands ; but now they were excessively lazy, and employed themselves in 
reading novels from the circulating library, which he described as an 
abomination. The system of education pursued in our schools was calcu- 
lated to produce stupidity of mind and to stunt the body, and he reported 
that the plan pursued in Sweden, which embraced two hours of drill each 
day for the pupils, would soon be introduced into this country. After 
some further remarks on the importance of physical exercise, Mr. Hart 
concluded by condemning wet-nursing and marriages between cousins. 
The lecture occupied more than an hour, and was attentively listened to 
by a numerous audience, consisting chiefly of ladies. 

A writer in the Z/lustrated News of the World very magnanimously takes 
the part of his “little brother” on the daily press in the following invec- 
tive against certain literary Zoiluses : ‘Some sneering paragraphs have 
appeared in reference to the announcement which is given daily in the 





Times, of the reduction of the price of that paper at the railway stations. 
It has been said that the Times has been driven to this step through the 
augmenting influence of the ‘penny’ newspapers. We believe this asser- 
tion to be altogether false and malignant, that the Times has still the 
largest circulation of any daily paper, and that its circulation is increas- 
ing. Let the faults of the Zimes be frankly dealt with; but let not the 
position which it has acquired by its immense energy be misrepresented. 
The sixty thousand copies which the Times prints every day symbolise a 
power that can afford to despise the babblement of tie penny papers.” 
Macte virtutem! If our friend only persevere in this righteous course, 
some day he may be quoted in the columns whose popularity have so won 
his admiration. 

It is stated that Mr. James Hannay is about to withdraw from literary 
labour in London, to assume the editorship of the Edinburgh Courant. 
Mr. Hannay has made for himself a name during bis metropolitan career 
which renders his migration a fact of literary importance. It is some- 
thing for Edinburgh to have gained over a Quarterly reviewer; something 
for Scotland to boast that she has tempted a successful son back into her 
arms. Who knows, moreover, whether this Hegira may not be the means 
of some day giving to the Dumfries Burghs a Parliamentary representa- 
tive who will bravely advocate the tenets of “ Young England” Conserva- 
tism, and uphold the claims of Scottish “blood” in the council chamber 
of the Southron. 

The Guarantee Fund for the International Exhibition of 1862 now 
amounts to 336,550/. The Council have received a letter from the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851, stating that they are willing to 
appropriate a portion of their estate at South Kensington for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 rent free; to vest in the Society of Arts, at 
a@ moderate rent, the site of the permanent buildings proposed to be 
erected on a part of the ground, provided the sum of 50,000/. is expended 
in their erection; and to reserve the remainder of the ground for an Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1872, provided 10,000/. be paid the Commissioners 
out of the profits of the Exhibition of 1£62. 

The Bristol Post alludes to the probability of a new Jesuit College for 
the West of England being opened at Prior Park Mansion, near Bath. 
It will be remembered that some years ago the Roman Catholics held this 
place for somewhat similar purposes; but, as it never paid—was, in fact, a 
losing concern—it was given up and sold, and the priests who were there 
were drafted into other instiiutions. The gentleman who then purchased 
it—we think, a Mr. Raphael, M.P. for St. Albans—on his death bequeathed 
it to his nephew, who some time ago expressed his willingness to sell it to 
a Roman Catholic institution for a certain sum ; recently the Duchess of 
Leeds, who is a Roman Catholic, and has a large fortune in her own right, 
offered to give this sum for it, and present it to the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Clifton, to be used as a collegiate institution. Dr. Clifford, however, 
as we have heard, declined to take the responsibility, upon which her 
Grace intimated her willingness to buy it for the Jesuits, and give them 
10,0007, towards its future endowment. We hear that the sum the present 
proprietor requires for Prior Park property is over 20,000/., and that his 
reply (he being now on the Continent) is daily expected ; and if in the 
affirmative, Prior Park will, before the summer expires, have become a 
Jesuit establishment. ; 

The following letter appears in Saturday evening’s issue of the Jip- 
perary Examiner, the editor of which has repeatedly declared his dissent 
from the charges of enmity to the Pope which were made by many of the 
Irish Catholic journals against Napoleon III. The letter is introduced 
at considerable length by the editor, who gives it as a complete justifica- 
tion of his own views of the French policy in Rome. The following is 
the translation: “The Emperor’s Cabinet, St. Cloud, July 6. Sir,— 
When in a country the press passionately persists in ‘orgetting itself in 
order to calumniate and misrepresent the intentions of a Foreign Sove- 
reign, nothing can be more pleasing, or even more consoling, than to see 
a clever and disinterested writer rise up spontaneously to defend him. 
You, Sir, have been that writer; you have had the singular merit, in re- 
sisting the general overwhelming impulse, to oppose a conscientious judg- 
ment to false interpretation, and acalm voice to the clamours of malevo- 
lence; thus success has gradually crowned your efforts, and, if the error 
be not totally destroyed, it is at least already much enfeebled; so much 
power does truth bestow on him whom she animates with her inspirations. 
I have, then, with real satisfaction, submitted various articles published 
in your esteemed journal to the Emperor, and his Majesty entertains for 
them the sense of gratitude the sincere expression of which he charges 
me to address to you. Accept, Sir, the assurance of my most distin- 
guished considerations.—The Emperor's Secretary, Chief of the Cabinet, 
Mocquarp.—A. W. Harnett, Esq., Proprietor and Editor of the Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Waterford Examiner, Clonmel, Ireland.” ; 

M. Horace Say, the brother of J. B. Say, and one of the most eminent 
writers on political economy in France, has just died. : 

A nephew of Prince Demidoff has just opened a “ Napoleonic” museum 
at the island of Elba. It consists exclusively of furniture, clothes, and 
jewellery having belonged to Napoleon I. There is also acurious auto- 
graph written by General Bonaparte to Talma, the actor, at a time when 
the former was vegetating in poverty in Paris. It runs thus: “I have 
fought like a lion for the Republic, my good friend Talma, and, as a 
reward, she lets me starve; that wretch Aubry leaves me on the pave- 
ment when he might make something of me. I feel myself more than a 
match for such generals as Santerre and Rossignoll, and they won't find a 
corner in Vendée, or elsewhere, to employ me. You, indeed, are fortu- 
nate! Two hours on the boards put you face to face with the public that 
dispenses fame. We soldiers must purchase glory at a higher price, on 
a larger stage, which we are not always permitted to ascend. Do not, 
then, regret your position; remain on your stage. Who knows whether 
I shall ever appear on mine again? I saw Monvel (another actor) yester- 
day. He isa true friend. Barras makes large promises. Will he keep 
them? That I much doubt. I am reduced to my last farthing. Have 
youa few francs (quelques ecus) at my service ? I won't refuse them, and 
promise repayment out of the first kingdom I may conquer, My friend, 
how happy were the heroes of Ariosto. They did not depend on a 
Minister of War. Adieu.—Yours, Bonaparte.” 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


E. MARLBOROUGH AND CO., 


GENERAL BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, NEWSPAPER AND ADVERTISING 
AGENTS, 


4, AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE COUNTRY TRADE ACCURATELY AND PROMPTLY SUPPLIED WITH BOOKS. MAGAZINES, 
PERIODICALS, &c. 


COMMISSIONS for the PUBLICATION of BOOKS and the COLLECTION of ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Foreign Agencies, Export and Shipping Orders executed on liberal terms. 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON 


And Crave Legister. 





APPLICATION. 








SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELtErs’ Recorp are charged 3s, 6d. each it 
not exceeding 50 words in length. es 


v oO - 
O STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. 
WANTED, a clever SALESWOMAN, who has been ac- 
customed to a London retail trade, and who thoroughly un- 
derstands the business.—Address, stating age, terms, and 
bt ag ly engaged, “F. A.,”” Mr. Vincent's, Coleman-street, 
ity, E.C. 


O PRINTERS.—WANTED, a TURN- 
OVER at PRESS and CASE. References given and 
required. To board and lodge in the house. From the country 
preferred.—Linpsay's Printing-office, Thames-street, Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, 8. W. 


’ H YO COMPOSITORS.—WANTED, 

immediately, in a small Jobbing Office in the City, a 
steady, intelligent man as OVERSEER.—Apply, by letter 
only, to “Z.,"" care of Messrs. Richard Herring and Co., 64, 
Watling-street, City, E.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


.-& of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each 
if not exceeding 30 words in length. 
ANTED, by a man of twenty years’ 
experience, an ENGAGEMENT in a wholesale or 


retail house ; would undertake a branch establishment.—Ad- 
dress * A. B.,” 7, Queen-street, Brompton, London. 























O STATIONERS, &c.—WANTED, by a 

. young man, 21 years of age. who has served his apprentice- 
shipin a large establishment in the North of England, a SITU A- 
TION, either in town or country. Gond references can be 
given.—Apply by letter to “ A. Z.,” 15, 16, Aldgate, E.C. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
—A young man, 30, well acquainted with the London 
catalogues and a thorough salesman, wishes an ENGAGE- 
MENT.—M ‘Davin, Post-oflice, Park-street, Camden-town. 
YO WHOLESALE STATIONERS. — 
WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by one who is thoroughly 


experienced in the above trade.—Address “J. H.,” 21, Upper 
Cumming-street, Pentonville. 





O PRINTERS.—EMPLOYMENT 
WANTED, as READER, with work at case, if avail- 


able. Good references as to experience, &c.—Direct to “ C.,” 
5, Crosier-street, Lambeth, Ss, 
+ 
O PRINTERS.—WANTED, by a com- 
positor, who for the last three years has been working 
on & provincial paper, a permanent SITUATION on news or 
jobbing, in town or country. Country preferred. Good cha- 
racter from last employers.—Address “E. C.,” at Mrs. Por- 
ter’s, 2, Cromwell-place, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 














BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
PjOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 


WANTED to PURCHASE, a small established BUSI- 
NESS in the above line. A short distance out of London pre- 
ferred.—Write, with full particulars, to * DELTA,” 338, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. 


OOKSELLER’S, STATIONER’S, and 
* PRINTER'S (old-established) BUSINESS, in Hamp- 
shire. Returns 1500/. Coming in 1000/., part may remain on 
security. No premium. Rent on lease, 651. Rent made by 
letting.—Apply to Mr. Haren, 5, Chapter-chambers, Pater- 


noster-row. 

BOOKSELLER, FANCY  STA- 

TIONER, and LIBRARIAN'S BUSINESS for DIS- 
POSAL, near a railway station, N.E. district, three years 
established. Rent, let off, furnished. Best managed by an 
educated woman of business habits. Premium 50/. Stock 
and fixtures by valuation or agreement, any time up to 
Michaelmas.—Particulars of C. and E. LayTon, 150, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 


) BOOKSELLERS, Stationers, and 


O 
T , Others.—In a delightful part of Surrey, within half an 
hour’s ride of the City.—To be DISPOSED OF, the old- 
established TRADE of a BOOKSELLER and FANCY STA- 
TIONER. The house is held on lease at a low rent. The 
returns are good, and can be increased. About 180/. required. 
— ly 2 Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 38, Coleman- 


OOKSELLERS, Printers, General and 
Fancy Stationers, and Newsvendors are informed that 
Mr. JOHN B. KEENE, Scott's-yard, Bush-lane, Cannon- 
street, Booksellers’, Printers’, and Stationers’ Business Trans- 
fer Agent, Partnership Negotiator, and Stock Valuer, has 
some excellent BUSINESSES and PARTNERSHIPS in 
townfand country to DISPOSE OF; besides moneys to invest 
in the purchase of others of every description. “No charge 
made unless business completed. hen applying for or send- 
ing particulars inclose stamped envelope. 

















O PRINTERS and STATIONERS.— 
BUSINESS for SALE, in the county of Norfolk. Would 
require 3007. to 4001. Profits good. Rent and taxeslow. No 
other printer near. Stock in good condition.—Apply to J. 
FLETCHER, Printer and Trade Valuer, Norwich. 


O PRINTERS.—An old-established, 
thoroughly bona fide BUSINESS in the above line for 
DISPOSAL, in consequence of the retirement of the present 
proprietor. It is situate in a market town, fifteen miles from 
London. This presents an unusual opportunity for any one 
desiring a genuine business. Purchase 7001.—Apply at 36, 
Somerset-street, Portman-square. ; 





O PRINTERS, or Persons about to 
embark in the Printing Business.—To be DISPOSED 
OF, a great bargain. the LEASE, Stock, and Fixtures of an 
old-established PRINTING OFFICE, west of London, offer- 
ing an eligible opportunity for any industrious young man to 
commence business.—For cards of address apply to Mr. H1c- 
-_, Printers’ Roller-maker, 45, Fleet-lane, Farringdon- 
street. 


ITHOGRAPHIC and CHROMO BLOCK 
AA PRINTING.—WANTED, in an established concern, a 
PARTNER, thoroughly conversant with the above business, 
and a skilful engraver, to take the management in the work 
rooms. A moderate capital required.—Confidential communi- 
| cations to“ A. B.,” care of Hughes and gimber, Red Lion- 
| passage, Fleet-street, E.C. 


To STATIONERS. — BUSINESS for 


DISPOSAL, in consequence of death of proprietor. 
Profits 10001 a year. Coming in under 20007. Established 
ye a century.—Apply to Mr. HoLMEs, 48, Paternoster-row, 

O STATIONERS.—A BUSINESS to be 

DISPOSED OF, in the above line, situate in the heart 
of the City. Stock and fixtures about 200/. Apply by letter 
to “W. M.,”’ 66, Cannon-street, E.C.—N.B. No agent need 
apply. 

O STATIONERS.—To be DISPOSED 

OF immediately, for 1201, the STOCK in TRADE, 
fixtures, &c., of a snug BUSINESS, averaging 8/. per week. 
Surrey side. Satisfactory reasons for leaving.—Particulars of 
Messrs. CROCKER and Guppy, Wholesale Stationers, 154, 
Upper Thames-street. 


O STATIONERS.—A handsome ENVE- 
LOPE is OFFERED to the trade, beautifully got up, 

with scales of the finest colours, which will stand both heat 
and wet.—Anply by letter to ‘ T. R.,”” No.1, Manville-terrace, 


York-road, Holloway, N. oa 
TATIONERS’ and BOOKSELLERS’ 


BUSINESS, in one of the most improving towns in Eng- 
land, to be DISPOSED OF.—For particulars apply to Messrs. 
WILLIAMS, Coopers, and Co., 85, West Smithfield, E.C. 


O STATIONERS and others.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, on easy terms, a first-class BOOK- 
SELLING, Stationery, Library, and News Agent's BUSI- 
NESS, in Westbournia, with immediate possession. Rent 
| more than paid by letting. Satisfactory reasons for disposing 
of the same.—Apply by letter to “ A. B.,” care of Mr. Paull, 
55 B, Westbourne-grove. 


STATIONER’S, BOOKSELLER’S, and 

ARTISTS’ COLOUR SHOP in a leading thoroughfare 
in the North-west of London, is for SALE. The business 
has been established many years, and is held under a long 
lease, Price of stock, fixtures, &c., 1507. For particulars 
apply to Mr. Joun B. KEENe, Booksellers’, Printers’, and 
Stationers’ Business Transfer Agent, Partnership Negotiator, 
and Stock Valuer, Scott’s-yard, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. 
N.B. The above trade is very suitable for a small capitalist or 
a single lady. 


HE STATIONERY TRADE.—Eligible 

Opening in Dublin.—To be DISPOSED OF, in one lot, by 
PRIVATE BARGAIN, the whole STOCK-in-TRADE, Plant, 
Fittings, and Goodwill of BUSINESS, belonging to Messrs. 
Edward Hely, jun., and Co., wholesale and retail stationers 
and envelone manufacturers, 14, Dame-street, Dublin, toge- 
ther with lease of the premises. The business has been long 
established, the premises are extensive, and in the best situa- 
tion for a first-class counter trade; and such an opportunity 
rarely occurs of entering upon a large and excellent town and 
country connection, Satisfactory reasons will be given for the 
relinquishment of the business.—Further information may be 
obtained on application to Mr. LAWLEss, on the premises, or to 
the subscriber, Jno. MLLER, Chartered Accountant, 71, Queen- 
street, Glasgow. 






































Ly point of quality, if not of quantity, the 
| books of the week are rather above the 
average. They include new works by Mr. 
| Hardman, lately the special correspondent of 
| the Times in Morocco, by the authoress of 
| The Farm of Four Acres,” and by Mr. Wills 
the Alpine tourist. The publication of Vol. 


Egypt, and of the Book of Vagabonds, origi- 
nally edited by Martin Luther, may also be 
referred to. We welcome the appearance, too, 
of a cheap issue of William Cobbett’s ini- 
mitable manuals of self-instruction. 

Our announcements comprise some books of 
mark or promise—among them, Dr. Hessey’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1860 ; a metrical version 
of Cadmon’s celebrated poem; a translation of 
Mommsen’s admirable history of Rome ; and a 
work on the theory of contemporary English 
architecture by Mr. Beresford Hope. 

The following is our usual selected list of the 
week’s publications : 

By Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons.— 
Mr. Frederick Hardman’s Spanish Campaign 
in Morocco. 

By Messrs. Chapman and Hall.— From 
Hay-time to Hopping, by the author of ‘ Our 
Farm of Four Acres.” 

By Messrs. Richard Griffin and Co.—Mr. 
William Humble’s Dictionary of Geology and 
Mineralogy. 

By Mr. J. F. Hope—The Rev. T. H. 
Ball’s Persuasions: Sermons preached at St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. 

By Mr. J. C. Hotten.—The Book of Vaga- 
bonds and Beggars, now first translated into 
English. 

By Messrs. Hurst and Blackett.—Mr. C. A. 
Langley’s Narrative of a Residence at the 
Court of Meer Ali Moorad. 

By the Messrs. Longmans.—Baron Bunsen’s 
Egypt’s Place in Universal History, trans- 
lated by C. H. Cottrell, Vol. IV.; M. Léon 
Contanseau’s Précis de la Littérature Francaise; 
The Rev. John Hunter’s Introduction to the 
Writing of Précis; Mr. A. Wills’s Eagle’s 
Nest: a Summer Home in an Alpine 
Valley. 

By Mr. T. C. Newby.—Is it Peace, Jehu? 
or, Bonapartism, by an ex-Cabinet Minister ; 
Life, &c., of Thomas Moore, by H. R. Mont- 
gomery. 

. By Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co.—The 
Englishman in China, 

" By Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.— Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd Windsor’s Ethica, or Cha- 
racteristics of Men, Manners, and Books. 

By Mr, John Van Voorst.—Dr. George 
Bennett’s Gatherings of a Naturalist in 
Australia; Mr. H. T. Stainton’s Natural 
History of Tineina, Vol. V. 

Among new editions we note, a third of 
Mr. T. H. Baylis’s Rights, &c., of Domestic 
Servants (S. Low and Son); a second of Mrs, 
Charles Bray’s Physiology for Schools (Long- 
mans); Cobbett’s Works for Self-Instruction 
(R. Griffin and Co.) ; Sir Howard Douglas 
on the Defence of England (John Murray) ; 
a second of Captain Drayson’s Sporting Scenes 
amongst the Kaflirs (Routledge and Co.); 
Jonathan Edwards’s Works (W. Tegg) ; Mrs. 
Ellis’s Mothers of Great Men (Bentley); Gay's 
Fables, illustrated (Routledge and Co.) ; Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(W. Tegg); Harding’s Universal Stenography 
(J. van Voorst); Harriette Browne’s School- 
days (W. R. H. Adamson) ; Mrs. Hofland’s 
Unloved One (Routledge and Co.) ; Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s Alice (Routledge and Co.) ; Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s What will he do with it? (W. Black- 
wood and Sons); Our Farm of Four Acres 
(Chapman and Hall) ; a third of the Rev. J. 
Pycroft’s Twenty Years in the Church; 
Robertson’s Works (W. Tegg); a ninth of 
Catherine Sinclair’s Journey of Life; a fifth 
of Mr. William Thompson’s Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought ; Webster's Dic- 
tionary, enlarged by C. A. Goodrich (W. 





| 1V. of Baron Bunsen’s elaborate work on 
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HE House of Commons next week will 
decide the amount of the duty to be levied 


on foreign paper, and publishers will be rid, | 


for atime at least, of the uncertainty which 
now injuriously affects their interests. During 
the period to elapse before Parliament meets 
again next year, our publishing friends will 
know exactly how they are situated, though, in 
the actual position of the domestic paper duty, 
they cannot hope that their present uncer- 
tainty will be removed for any greater space 
of time. Into the controversy itself, one with 
which political considerations are almost in- 
extricably blended, we shall not at present 
enter. Only we may point out that in the 
latest document issued by the Association for 
Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes on Know- 
ledge, to meet the arguments of persevering 


Mr. Wrigley, a statement is made, which, if 


correct, would throw a doubt on the likeli- 
hood that the English publisher can reap any 
great advantage from Mr. Gladstone's proposed 
equalisation of the excise and customs’ duties 
on paper. The document of the Association 
reasons elaborately to the effect that the ex- 
ports of the English paper-manufacturer to 


HE prospect of a large exportation 

of paper from France into England, 
which is looked for with pleasure by a section 
here, is awakening grave anxiety among the 
French publishers. A well-known Paris pub- 
lisher, M. Charpentier, writes to the Débats, 
to demand that a heavy duty should be laid on 
the export of French paper, as otherwise prices 
| in France will rise, consequently on the demand 
|expected from England. M. Charpentier, 
moreover, insists that if this export duty be 
not imposed, the export of rags from France 
should be left entirely free, so that the English 
paper-maker may be enabled to manufacture 
as cheap an article as possible, and supply 
the wants of the French publisher! M. 
Charpentier’s ideas have, at least, the merit 
| of novelty. Little seems to be doing in French 
literature. M. de Saulcy, of the Institute, has 
| brought out a work on Julius Czsar’s expedi- 
tions into England, in which, however, there is 
nothing to rouse the ire of a volunteer rifle- 
man. We see announced a French translation 
of “* Adam Bede.” From Germany our literary 
| intelligence is scanty. The great editions of 
| the works of Kepler and of Leibnitz progress 











the Continent have been increasing greatly of | satisfactorily: the new volume of the latter 


late years—proving that he can compete suc- 


cessfully with the foreign paper-manufacturer | 


in the latter’s own market. In this view of the 
matter, the English paper-manufacturer need 
not, it is true, be alarmed at foreign competi- 
tion ; but then where is the benefit to be reaped 
by the English publisher from the proposed 
change, if it be true, as the document of the 
Association asserts, that “the greater part of the 
paper made on the Continent is such as neither 


the English nor their customers abroad will use?” | 





HE Government has refused to abolish | 


the so-called Bible Monopoly, which 
had been condemned by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, though the deci- 
sion was come to only by the casting vote 
of Mr. Bright. In giving the reasons which 
induced the ministry not to carry out the 
views of the Select Committee (or rather of a 
bare majority of it), Sir G, C. Lewis pointed 
attention to the fact that the term ‘ mono- 
poly” was not strictly applicable to the 
existing arrangement, as practically there is 
a very considerable competition in the printing 
of Bibles, between the Queen’s printer and 
the Universities. ‘The chief reason, however, 
which operated with the Government to main- 
tain the s¢atus quo was evidently the very pre- 
valent indisposition to allow Bibles to be printed 
by any oneand every one without supervision or 
guarantee for accuracy. So far was the Home 
Secretary from encouraging monopoly, that he 
hinted not obscurely that the Government 


would interfere and alter the present patent, if 


it were found that the Queen’s printer enforced 
his undoubted right to forbid, for instance, the 
importation of Bibles from Scotland, where 
every edition of the Scriptures printed is sub- 
jected to a close scrutiny at the hands of a 
Board of Revision. It cannot be said that the 
matter is left in a satisfactory state by the 
decision of the Government. There seems 
good ground for the complaint preferred by 
the Messrs. Cassell that they are obliged to 
print their illustrated Bible on taxed paper, 
while the Queen’s printer prints his authorised 
version on untaxed. But, with the paper duty 
in its present position, Sir G. C. Lewis 
probably thought it not worth while to go 
into this part of the question, Again, we 
must regret that the moderate proposal 
of the minority of the Select Committee 
was overruled by an extreme section. The 
report proposed by Lord Robert Montagu 
proyided that any person might print, as such, 
the “authorised version” of the Bible, if the 
text of his edition, after examination, were 
pronounced to be accurate. This proposal was 
of a nature to command general assent ; and 
for the maintenance of the old system we have 
to thank the extreme party in the Committee 
which would hear of no restriction, however 
reasonable, on the printing of the Scriptures. 


| contains his mathematical essays. Strauss’s 

“Ulrich von Hiitten” has reached a third edi- 

| tion, and Louise Miilbach’s modern historical 

| novel, ‘* Napoleon in Germany,” seems to have 

| been a success. 
r 





HE most gralifying intelligence which 
| reaches us from the United States 
is the rejection, by the American Senate, 
|of the scheme for largely increasing the 
| duty on books printed in England, which 


has been frequently referred to of late in our 
columns. Stagnation still characterises the 
| indigenous literature of the States; a new 
volume of Poems by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
| (“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table”) being 
the only announcement worth quoting. Nothing, 
however, not even a Presidential election, seems 
| to check the industry of the American pub- 
| lishers in the way of reprinting new English 
| books; and in their list of works to be dealt 
with thus, we see mention made of one not yet 
announced on this side of the Atlantic—a 
work on Switzerland and Italy, by Frederika 
Bremer, and translated by Mary Howitt. 








BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appear in this department of the 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will oblige by 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.] 


Tue Messrs. RouTLEDGE are preparing for publi- 
cation a volume on ‘ Scientific Farming made Easy.” 

Mr. Bent ey will publish on Thursday, the 9th of 
August, the second volume of Lord Dundonald’s 
Autobiography. 

Mr. Murray has nearly ready another of his 
series of Handbooks of Domestic Travel—one for 
Travellers in South Wales. 

THE ARTICLE ON ““ZINzENDORF,” in the July 
number of the Eclectic, has been erroneously attri- 
buted to the author of “ Mary Powell.” 

Mr. L. Boor will shortly publish a third edition of 
the Rev. James Pycroft’s “Twenty Years in the 
Church,” to which the more recently published 
‘‘Elkerton Rectory” of the same author forms a 
sequel. 

Mxssrs. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY have in prepara- 
tion another novel of clerical life, ‘‘ Crispin Ken, or 
Passages in the Life of a Clergyman,” by the author 
of the very successful ‘* Miriam May,” published by 
the same firm. 

Tue Messrs. BLAackwoop have in the press a 
third edition of ‘The Forester,” the well-known 
treatise on the formation of plantations and the 
management of forest trees, by Mr. James Brown of 
Strathspey. 

Messrs. Low, Son, AND Co. announce a popular 
edition of ‘‘ El Fureidis,” the new tale by Miss Cum- 
mins, the author of ‘ The Lamplighter,” the scene of 
which, it will be remembered, is laid amongst the 
modern Christian settlements of Syria. Their library 
edition of the same work has reached a second thou- 
sand. 

“ Sunpay: its Origin, History, and Present Obli- 
gations Considered,” was the subject of the Bampton 
Lectures for 1860, preached in eight sermons, by the 
Rev. Dr. Hessey, the Head Master of Merchant Tay- 
lor’s, and Preacher of Gray's Inn. They are, as 
usual, to be printed, and will be published by Mr. 








Murray. 





Dr. E. Heaptam GREENHOw is preparing for 
the press a work on “ Diphtheria, its History and 
Treatment,” to be published by Messrs. J. W. Parker 
and Son. 

WE UNDERSTAND that a large volume will be 
published, under the direction of the Astronomer 
Royal, devoted to the records of the different astro- 
nomers of the Himalaya expedition. 

THAT ENTHUSIAST IN ART-MATTERS, Mr. A. J. 
Beresford Hope, is to appear as the author of a work 
with a suggestive title, ‘‘ The English Cathedral of 
the Nineteenth Century.” Mr. Murray will be the 
publisher. 

Messrs. EpmMonpstone AND Dove as, of Edin- 
burgh, have in preparation a second series of the 
“ Hore Subsecive ” of Dr. John Brown, whose “‘ Rab 
and his Friends” has had such a run among our 
friends north of the Tweed. 

THe Messrs. Loncman are preparing for publica- 
tion an elaborate work on the development of Cbris- 
tian architecture in Italy between the fourth and 
fifteenth centuries inclusive. The author is Mr. W. 
Sebastian Okely, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and formerly Travelling Bachelor of that 
University. 

‘“* Hopes or Fears; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster,” the fiction contributed by Miss Yonge, the 
author of ‘The Heir of Redcliffe,” to the Constitu- 
tional Press Magazine, is to be published in a colleetive 
form by Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son. 

Mr. Joun CARGILL BrovuGH, as literary executor 
of the late Mr. Robert Brough, is preparing a selection 
to include the best’ of his brother’s multifarious 
writings. Mr. J. C. Brough has also just started 
The Rifleman, an interesting little weekly record of the 
Volunteer movement. 

Mr. Murray is to publish the new edition of the 
late lamented Mr. John Austin’s “ Province of Juris- 
prudence Determined,” which we formerly announced 
as in contemplation. In its new and enlarged form 
the work will be entitled ‘A Treatise on Jurispru- 
dence; or, the Philosophy of Positive Law.” 

THE REPUBLICATION, from “ All the Year Round,” 
and in orthodox three-volume form, of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s singularly tantalising ‘*‘ Woman in White,” 
is promised by Messrs. Sampson Low and Sons on the 
15th inst. Happy its readers in its new form, for 
when they begin its perusal they will know that their 
curiosity can be satistied without waiting for months. 

A Scientiric Work, with a playful title, ‘‘ Why 
the Shoe Pinches,” but which is in reality a contri- 
bution to applied anatomy, is announced by Messrs. 
Edmondstone and Douglas, of Edinburgh. It is a 
translation from the German of Dr. Meyer, Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Zurich. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE LITERATURE OF BIBLICAL 
ToroGrapHy is promised by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., from the pen of the Rev. G. S. Drew, author 
of the “ Revealed Economy of Heaven and Earth.” 
It will be entitled ‘* Scripture Lands in Connection 
with their History,” and will include extracts from 
the journal of an Eastern tour. 

Bent’s Montaty Lirerary ADVERTISER.—After 
an existence of nearly sixty years, Bent’s Monthly 
Literary Advertiser has recently expired of inanition. 
For many years Lent had found itself unable to com- 
pete with a younger and more vigorous rival, the 
Publisher’s Circular, which was issued at shorter in- 
tervals, an inestimable advantage in a railway age 
like this. 

Mr. JAMES BLAcKwoop is preparing for publi- 
cation a Book of New Games, original and selected,'with 
appropriate music, by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, 
to be entitled ‘* Round about our Coal Fire.” The 
same publisher is about to issue new editions of Jacob 
Abbott's well-known books, ** The Way to Do Good,” 
‘‘Child at Home,” ‘* Corner Stone,” ‘* Young Chris- 
tian,” and “ Little Philosopher.” 

Tue EnGiisH TRANSLATION of Mommsen’s excel- 
lent history of Rome (whieh we announced some 
time ago as in preparation by Mr. Bentley) has 
been executed by the Rev. E. S, Davies, with the 
sanction and under tho revision of the author, whose 
latest corrections it will include. Dr. Schmitz, of the 
Edinburgh High School, will furnish an introduction 
to the English version of the best History of Rome 
(Niebubr’s not excepted) which Germany has pro- 
duced. 

Tne Messrs. NisBet promise in a few days a work 
which will appear very seasonably at the present 
juncture, when events are calling attention to the 
Christians of Syria. It will be entitled “* Religion ia 
the East,” and will consist of sketches, historical and 
doctrinal, of all the religious denominations of Syria, 
The name and position of its author, the Rev. John 
Wortabet, are guarantees for its accuracy and origi- 
nality. Mr. Wortabet is the missionary of the 
United Presbyterian Church at Aleppo. 

Mr. Cuares Knicut makes the following apology, 
which will be indulgently received, for a delay in the 
appearance of Part LIII. of his in every sense 
“Popular History of England:” “The additional 
labour which falls upon the author, through the vast 
accumulation of new historical materials since the 
period of the French Revolution, compels him to 
claim the indulgence of his readers for a short period. 
The publishers, therefore, respectfully announce that 
the next part will not be published until the 1st 
September.” 
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A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIVE AND INTERESTING GOSSIP, 
in the department which Dr. Doran has culti- 
vated so successfully, is being prepared for publica- 
tion by Mr. Bentley. Its title is ‘Chapters on 
Precious Stones,” in which Mme. de Biaréra will 
discourse on diamonds, pearls, &c., and on persons 
and events connected with them. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Morning Star complains 
that “neither the Cunard nor Galway packets, for 
which we pay annually about 250,000/, carry a 
book-post either to Canada or the United States. 
Even letters by these steamers to Canada are charged 
8d. each, whilst the Canadian line of steamers, run- 
ning weekly from Liverpool and Ireland, receive no 
subsidy from us whatever, yet they carry a book-post 
to Canada, our letters at 6d. each, and perform the 
service in as short a time as any other Transatlantic 
steamers.” 

Mr. W. H. F. Bosanquet is about to give to the 
ublic a metrical translation of the Fall of Man or 
aradise Lost of the great Anglo-Saxon poet, 

Cedmon, with a new metrical arrangement of the 
lines of part of the original text, and an intro- 
duction on the versification of Cedmon. The English 
version in the edition of Cadmon by the eminent 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, Thorpe, was, it will be remem- 
bered, one in literal prose. The publishers of Mr. 
Bosanquet’s translation will be the Messrs. Longman. 

Messrs. ATCHLEY and Co. will publish on the 25th 
of August a new werk to be entitled ‘Steam on 
Common Roads.” Its object will be to show 
the economy, use, and power of the steam-engine 
on common roads, its practical value to agricul- 
turists, railway companies, mine and coal owners, 
quarry proprietors, contractors, &c., &c. The 
author is Mr.C. T. F. Young, C.E., member of the 
Society of Engineers. The work will be accompanied 
by a sketch of the history and progress of this 
application of steam-power in the United States, by 
Alex. L. Holley, C.E., and J. K. Fisher, Engineer, of 
New York, U.S. 

AN IMPORTANT AND EXHAUSTIVE WORK on the 
history of Chess is on the eve of publication. The 
author is Professor D. Forbes, the eminent Orientalist, 
who contributed some six years ago to the J//ustrated 
London News a series of essays on the Eastern origin 
of the Royal Game, which were very favourably re- 
ceived by the lovers of chess literature at home and 
abroad, and have been translated into German. 
Professor Forbes's new work will be at least seven 
times the size of the original brochure, and will sketch 
the history of chess from the time of the early inven- 
tion of the game in India to the period of its estab- 
lishment in Western and Central Europe. Elaborate 
proofs will be adduced to demonstrate that the game 
of chess was invented in India, and nowhere else, in 
very remote times—a subject which Professor Forbes’s 
attainments as an Orientalist specially qualify him to 
handle. The work will be dedicated to Sir Frederick 
Madden, of the British Museum, and to Mr. Howard 
Staunton, the eminent chess-player and editor of 
Shakespeare, the two gentlemen at whose suggestion 
Professor Forbes drew up the papers already referred 
to as having appeared in the columns of the J/lustrated 
London News. 

In RE Ricuarp KeyseLt.—BreACHES or Trust. 
—This insolvent, a printers’ auctioneer, in Fleet- 
street, residing at East Sheen, whose case was before 
the Court on several occasions, appeared for judg- 
ment in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, before the Chief 
Commissioner on Tuesday. Mr. Robertson Griffiths 
appeared for Mr. Thomas Barton and for Messrs. 
Magnay and Bennett; Mr. Coleman was for a credi- 
tor named Davies; and Mr. Orridge for Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans. Mr. Petter, a creditor, appeared in 
person. Mr. Dowse and Mr. Sargood supported. 
Several complaints of breaches of trust were made 
against the insolvent. The insolvency was attributed 
to the want of capital, and to the sales by auction not 
producing the sums expected. The insolvent had 
sold printing materials for Mr. Barton, Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans, and Mr. Petter, and had not paid 
over the proceeds of the sales. The Chief Commis- 
sioner reviewed the case in his accustomed lucid 
manner, and pronounced a judgment of eleven calen- 
dar months’ imprisonment at the suit of Mr. Barton, 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, and Mr. Petter, for 
contracting their debts by means of breaches of trust, 
and for the same period at the suit of Mr. Bennett, 
for contracting his debts by misrepresentations. Fur- 
ther, the insolvent was remanded at the suit of Mr. 
Davies, for twelve calendar months, for contracting 
his debts by false representations. The judgments 
are concurrent from the vesting order on the 1st De- 
cember. 

INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES OF LITERATURE.— 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, the eminent firm of 
Boston (U.S.), have recently republished the “ Auto- 
biographical Recollections ” of the late Mr. Leslie, 
from advance sheets furnished in accordance with 
arrangement by Mr. Murray. Asa pleasing evidence 
of honourable relations between eminent English and 
American publishers, we copy the following note 
which is attached to the Boston edition : “Albemarle- 
street, London, April 30, 1860.—Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields. Dear Sirs,—Acting on behalf the re- 
presentatives of the late Mr. Leslie, R.A., I have 
great pleasure in placing in your hands the early 
sheets of that eminent artist’s ‘Memoirs and Corres- 


pondence’ for exclusive publication in the United 
States; believing that you, as personal friends of the 
late Mr. Leslie, will be most disposed to promote the 
interests of the work and of the family.—I remain, 
dear Sirs, yours very faithfully (signed), John Murray.” 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields are also publishing the 
“ Hood Memorials” issued on this side of the Atlantic 
by Messrs. Moxon and Co. The following note 
which accompanies the volumes of the American edi- 
tion will be of interest, as bearing upon the yet un- 
settled question of International Copyright. ‘ Cos- 
sington, Bridgewater, England, June 5, 1860. 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, Boston, U.S.A.—Gentle- 
men,—We grant you with pleasure all the right 
we can to reproduce ‘ The Memorials’ in the United 
States. In offering you the early sheets for republi- 
cation, we wish you all success in the undertaking, 
and beg to sign ourvelves, yours truly, The children 
of Thomas Hood (Francis Freeling Broderip. 
Thomas Hood).’’ In conclusion, we add a pleasing 
trait of editorial disinterestedness. Tha first volume 
of the American issue of Lord Bacon’s collected works 
was announced for appearance on the Ist July last. 
It will not be issued till September. The American 
publishers, Messrs. Brown and Taguart, have received 
a letter from the English editor, Mr. Spedding, who 
has so interested himself in the Transatlantic issue as 
to inform them that, if they will delay the publication 
till September, he will furnish them with certain notes 
and corrections which will greatly add to the value 
of their edition. Having received this kind offer from 
Mr. Spedding, the publishers think that it is 
due to their large list of subscribers to delay the 
issue, and thus increase the value of the American 
edition. 

‘‘ ENGLISH READERS,” says the Publishers’ Circular, 
“are fortunately not to lose Mr. Dickens’s story of 
‘Hunted Down,’ for which so large a sum was paid 
by the proprietors of the New York Ledger. The 
first portion will appear in All the Year Round of the 
4th inst., the conclusion in the following number. 
English readers have already heard that the story is 
told by the Manager of a Life Assurance Office. The 
tale is one of powerful interest, in Mr. Dickens’s best 
manner, A new serial story by Charles Lever is 
announced to commence in the same periodical, on 
the 18th inst., entitled ‘A Day’s Ride, a Life’s Ro- 
mance.’ A long continuous story appears to be now 
an established condition of success in a weekly 
popular periodical, and it is curious to note the fact, 
because it is not long since a totally different theory 
prevailed. For nearly a quarter of a century after 
its first appearance, Messrs. Chambers, we believe, 
never admitted into their Journal, without an apo- 
logy, a story extending even to two numbers, though 
they were, if we remember rightly, among the first to 
adopt the new fashion. Mr. Dickens, in ‘ Household 
Words,’ began cantiously with stories in a few por- 
tions or chapters. But if anything nowadays can be 
considered proved, it is that readers will not only 
follow a thread of fiction week after week for many 
months, but demand it as an indispensable feature of 
their weekly literary entertainment.” 

ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE STATIONERS AND 
Papen-MANUFACTURERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
—About twenty years ago, a party of gentlemen 
formed this society, the funded property of which is 
now over 18,000/.; of this, 16,000/. belongs to the 
general fund and the balance to a “‘ residence fund.” 
At the Brunswick Tavern, Blackwall, one evening 
last week, on the occasion of the anniversary dinner, 
James Spicer, Esq., presided. After the routine toasts 
had been warmly disposed of, the chairman called 
attention to the merits and claims of the society, 
asking those present to review its history and foun- 
dation, to examine well the superstructure, and so to 
improve or invigorate it that the impress of their 
handiwork might be manifested. The founders had 
wisely provided that until 10,000/. had been raised 
nothing should be taken away; but, having now 
placed 5000/. on one side of the sum stated, their 
current object was to increase the funds so that the 
whole might be balanced with another 5000/. He (the 
chairman) referred to instances showing that many 
gentlemen at one time associated with them in trade 
were now thankful recipients of the funds of this 
society. He would, therefore, urge them to put their 
shoulders vigorously to the wheel of the institution, to 
subscribe liberally, and to drink heartily “‘ Success 
to the Society.” George Chater, Esq. (the treasurer), 
in terms of high commendation, proposed the Chair- 
man’s health; and ‘The President” (John Dickin- 
son, Esq.) was given by Charles Grimwade, Esq. 
Each toast was received with enthusiasm. — Rae, 
Esq., in giving “The Paper Manufacturers,” ex- 
pressed himself strongly opposed to the arguments of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Thomas Wrigley, 
Esq. (Manchester), arrived about eight o’clock from 
the House of Commons, and, his health being forth- 
with drunk, he stated in reply that he had very un- 
satisfactory intelligence to communicate, inasmuch 
as the Government had only an hour since stated 
that the discussion in reference to the foreign paper 
duty was further postponed to the 6th of August 
(Monday next). Several other toasts were given, and 
subscriptions amounting to 400/. were announced by 
Frederick West, Esq., the secretary. Besides the 





entlemen named, we observed Dr. Leared, John 
vans, Esq., C. Millington, Esq., A. M. Peebles, 


Esq., Charles Longman, Esq., H. Bohn, Esq., C. J. 
Venables, Esq., F. W. Trasostt, Esq,, F. W. Barlow, 
Esq., and J. W. Cripps, Esq. The company num:-: 
bered about eighty. The chairman gave fifty guineas, 
the firm also subscribing twenty-five guineas to the 
‘residence fund.” Miss Ransford, Mr. G. Genge, 
Mr. W. E. Ransford, and Mr. Winn, formed the vocal 
party. Mr. Toole announced the toasts. 

Tue German Book-Trape.—The following is 
from Mr. William Chambers’s article on the Book- 
Trade in the new part of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” 
and from which we have of late frequently quoted : ‘In 
Germany, where printing originated, the book-trade 
became also first established, and the principal mart 
was Frankfort, to the fairs of which the early book- 
sellers anu printers resorted. Leipsic, also, became a 
great mart for books as early as 1680; yet this 
ancient city is only one of many places of book pre- 
paration in Germany. Among them Stuttgart has 
taken a front rank, since about 1830, as an agency 
place for the South German book-trade, whilst Frank- 
fort has now greatly lost its ancient prestige. 
Throughout the different states of the Confederation, 
more particularly Prussia and Saxony, printing and 
publishing are largely carried on; and from the 
various places of publication a great proportion of 
entire editions of works is transferred to Leipsic 
agents, who disperse the books throughout Germany 
and all those countries for the book-trade of which 
the city of Leipsic forms the nucleus. Hence arises 
the important peculiarity of German literature, 
that literary, artistic, and scientific activity is 
not limited to or monopolised by any single 
city, and that, consequently, authors do not need 
to resort to a metropolis for encouragement or 
any professional labour. Formerly, the booksellers 
from the various parts of Germany, and those 
countries which are dependent in some measure upon 
Germany, on account of affinity of language and 
identity of aspirations—such as Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, &c.—used to meet at 
Leipsic twice a year, at Easter and Michaelmas, with 
a view to exchange their respective publications, and 
arrange for settlement of mutual accounts. At pre- 
sent, business is done at Leipsic through a system of 
agencies by commissioners there established. Every 
bookseller in Germany and the adjacent countries has 
his commissioner at Leipsic, and to him he forwards 
packages containing copies of his new publication 
or publications, on sale or return, for all the book- 
sellers with whom he has an account, The com- 
missioner then distributes the packages among the 
Leipsic commissioners, every one of whom is thus 
enabled out of the many packages flowing in every 
week, to make up a case for each of his correspon- 
dents, At the end of the year, unsold books are 
returned to the various senders by means of the 
Leipsic agency. At Easter, during the fair, the 
balances are now mostly paid by commissioner to 
commissioner, the German publishers not resorting as 
much as formerly to the fair; the extension of rail- 
way communication, and other circumstances facili- 
tating business, having somewhat changed the nature 
of the trade. The method of sending parcels of new 
works, on sale or return, may not be satisfactory 
according to English notions, but the advantages of 
the plan are obvious in various points of view. There 
is no country in the world where literary and scientific 
novelties are so regularly made known and become 
noticed as in Germany. Let the book be what it 
may, within six weeks after its first publication it is 
known all over Germany, and through the personal 
vigilance of the retailers, is brought everywhere 
under the notice of those individuals to whom the 
subject treated of may be of interest. This method 
of publication has the merit of great simplicity, and 
secures an exemption from that frightful expenditure 
on advertisements to make books known which 
presses on the English publisher. On this account, 
as well as from the cheapness of paper and printing, 
and the simple way that books are for the most part 
done up, the selling-prices of every variety of pro- 
duction are very moderate. The only drawback 
on the German publisher is, the liability to heavy 
returns of unsold books; but this he doubt- 
less endeavours to avert by professional tact 
in his speculations and a good knowledge 
of the market. It is, at all events, the belief 
of those who are well-acquainted with the German 
book trade, that the method pursued not only fur- 
nishes books cheaper, but is more productive to author 
and publisher, than that in England; and that in 
point of good management and prosperity it exceeds, 
or at least equals, the book trade in any other 
country.” 


AMERICA.—Respecting a promised new en- 
terprise connected with the daily press in New York, a 
correspondent of the Boston Post writes: ‘About Sep- 
tember the religious daily, concerning which so much 
has been said for months past, will make its appear- 
ance. It will be called the Daily Message, and will be 
edited and published by a corps of well-qualified and 
Christian men, whose names are not only kept in the 
background now, but will be no better known to the 
public after the paper appears. One thing is sure, 
however, Henry Ward Beecher is in no way con- 
nected with the enterprise. ‘The capital, to the extent 











likely to be required, is already in bank, awaiting the 
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completion of the press and other mechanical prelimi- 
naries. The press is to be the swiftest machine of the 
kind yet in use. The publication office is in the most 
eligible location possible, the very ‘ eye of New York,’ 
under Barnum’s Museum, at the corner of Ann-street. 
The price of the paper, like that of the World, will 
be one cent, and will not be advanced beyond that 
rate, upon the principle that a business community 
like ours should furnish the means of supplying news 
and information to all classes—of course by extend- 
ing a liberal advertising patronage to the best papers. 
The Message will be a decidedly religious daily, sub- 
ordinating the secular to the serious, and aiming to 
do good by the wayside.” 

THEODORE Parker’s Lisrary.—The Jndependent 
says: ‘‘ The library of the late Theodore Parker still 
stands as he left it. The books will not be trans- 
ferred to the Public Library of Boston (to which he 
ee them) probably before thirty days. His 
collection does not number 30,000 volumes, as the 
newspapers have reported, but only about 17,000. 
More than half of this great bulk, or about 10,000 
volumes, are arranged on close shelves, reaching from 
floor to ceiling, occupying the entire upper story of 
his house. This was his work-room, or study, in 
which he prepared his sermons and numerous lectures 
and reviews. Mr. Parker’s library, in point of size, 
is not so large as that of Edward Everett or of George 
Ticknor, both in Boston. But it is not a little sin- 
gular that of the 17,000 volumes of which it is com- 
posed, scarcely more than 3000 are in the English 
language! Mr. Parker’s plan in collecting books 
was to buy only such as were not generally to be 
found in public libraries. He was a ready reader of 
twenty different languages, and could pilot his way 
through five more. The first volume which he ever 
owned still lies near his writing-desk. It was a 
small copy of Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, which 
he bought when he was a boy, and paid for by picking 
whortleberries at three cents a quart. He knew the 
exact position of every book on his shelves, and was 
master of their contents, even including prefaces, 
appendices, and foot-notes. He was an incessant 
student, whose over-study broke down his consti- 
a and brought him to the grave in the prime of 
ife.’ 

Everett's Mount Vernon Papers.—‘ Messrs, 
Appleton, of New York,” says the Philadelphia Press, 
“have published, in an octavo volume of nearly 500 
pages, the celebrated ‘Mount Vernon Papers,’ con- 
tributed by Edward Everett to the New York Ledger. 
The history of ‘these articles is curious enough, as 
showing a new phase in newspaper advertising. In 
September 1858, Mr. Bonner, proprietor of the New 
York Ledger, offered to pay 10,000 dollars to Mr. 
Everett, to be by him added to the Fund for the pur- 
chase of Mount Vernon, provided that Mr. Everett 
should write one original article for the Ledger, every 
week for one year. Mr. Everett, who has done more 
than any other man to effect the purchase and per- 
manent preservation of the Home and Grave of 
Washington, assented to the proposition, received a 
cheque for the money, paid it over to the Association, 
and commenced the promised articles. The fact was 
duly and gratuitously noticed in all the newspapers 
throughout the Union, and Mr. Bonner thereby ob- 
tained a notoriety for his journal which an outlay of 
thrice ten thousand dollars could not have given it. 
Mr. Everett, by the way, was even better than his 
word, for he contributed fifty-three papers, the last 
of which contained a ‘full, true, and particular ac- 
count’ of Mr. Bonner’s establishment and journal, 
written in a highly eulogistic vein, and, we are told, 
without Mr. B. having the slightest previous cogni- 
sance that the subject was to be treated at all. The 
collection (adds our Pennsylvanian contemporary) 
makes a handsome and imposing volume. The 
papers read much better in a book than they did in 
the Ledger. The subjects are various and numerous. 
They treat of Mount Vernon, of old holidays and 
customs, of literary matters, of the author's travels 
at home and abroad, of his recollections of eminent 
persons whom he met, of science, of history, of the 
panic of 1857, of political prospects, of Adams’ Ex- 
press, of lighthouses, of Daniel Boone, of the illus- 
trious dead of 1859, and, very largely, of George 
Washington. The reminiscences and sketches of 
illustrious literarv and political characters—Scott, 
Louis Napoleon, Prescott, Bond, Hallam, Von Hum- 
boldt, Prince Metternich, Talleyrand, and others, 
are very interesting.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF PUBLICATIONS IN THE AME- 
RICAN Press: 
Daniel Dana, jun., New York. 
Baptology. My Bootmaker and I on Modes of Bap- 
tis 


ism. 

Moravian Life in the Black Forest. 

The Rectory of Valehead; or, the Edifice of a Holy 
Home. 

The Ways of the Line ; or, the Railroad Labourers. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., Boston. 

Lyra Domestica. By Richard Massie. 

Old Man’s Home. By the Rev. William Adams. 

Shadow of the Cross. By the Rev. William Adams. 

Distant Hills. By the Rev. William Adams. 

King’s Messenger. By the Rey. William Adams. 

Churchman’s Diary for 1861. 

Clergyman’s Vade Mecum. 


J. P. Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia. 

Coins and Medals: a Description of the Coins and 
Medals in the Cabinet Collection at the Mint of 
the United States. Prepared and arranged under 
the direction of James Ross Snowdon, Director of 
the Mint. 

Memoranda Medica; or Note Book of Medical Prin- 
ciples. By Henry Hartshorne, M.D. 

J. S. Redfield, New York. 

Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By Rev. 

R. C. Trench, Dean of Westminster. 
Rudd and Carleton, New York. 

Village Bells. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 

The Bateman Household, and what became of them. 

The Eighth Commandment. By Charles Read. 

From Hay-time to Hopping. By the Author of “Our 
Farm of Four Acres.” 

A New Work by M. Michelet. 


THE FoLitowrnG Is our List or New AMERICAN 
Puscications, for the week ending Tuesday 
July 17. 

APPLETON’s Companion Hand-Book of Travel through the 
United States and Canada. D. Appleton and Co, 

BickersteTH, E. H.—The Book of Ages. By E. H. Bicker- 
steth, M.A. E. P. Dutton and Co., Boston. 

Caverty Family (The); or, Mrs. Linden’s Teachings. By 
H. H. H. Daniel Dana, jun., New York. 

Curer’s Daughter (The); or. the Settlement of Virginia. 
Prot. Ep. 8. 8. Union, New York. 

Corcutt, F.—Leaves from a Bachelor's Book of Life. By 
Francis Copcutt. S. A. Rollo, New York. 

Craix, J.—Old and New. By the Rev. James Craik, D.D., 
Rector of Christ’s Church, Louisville. Daniel Dana, jun., 
New York. 

Fisu, H. C.—The Price of Soul Liberty. and Who paid it? By 
H. C. Fish, D.D. Sheldon and Co., New York. 

JENKINS, J.—Martys of the Mutiny; or, Trials and Triumphsof 
Christians in the Sepoy Rebellion in India. Presbyterian 
Publishing Committee, Philadelphia. 

KEnnNeEDY, C.—Corn in the Blade. Poems, and Thoughts in 
a a By Crammond Kennedy. Derby and Jackson, New 


ork. 

LINCOLN AND HAMLIN—Livesand Speeches of Abraham Lincoln 
and H. Hamlin. Follett, Foster, and Co. 

Morne and Evening Hymns for a Week. By a Lady. With 
a Preface, by Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D.D. First 
American from the 29th London edition. Prot. Episcopal 
Book Societv, Philadelphia. 

PENDLETON, W. N.—Ncience a Witness forthe Bible. By Rev. 
b ae Pendleton, D.D. J. B. Lippincott and Co., Phila- 

elphia. 

BSaD.ieER, J.—The Confederate Chieftains: a Tale of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1641. By Mrs. J. Sadlier, Author of **New 
Lights." D. and J. Sadlier and Co.. New York. 

Saint GERMAIN, J. T.—The Art of Suffering. Translated from 
the French by Edmond Butler. D. and J. Sadlier and Co., 
New York. 

TayLor, C.—Five Years in China, By Charles Taylor, M.D. 
(formerly Missionary to China), Corresponding Secretary 
of the Sunday-school Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Derby and Jackson, New York. 

Tuis One Thing I do: a Call to Christian Earnestness ad- 
— to New Disciples. Presbyterian Publishing Com- 
mittee. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


(Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BooKsELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address. ] 


By W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 
Dublin Review, Nos. 60, 70, 72, 73, 80, and 94. 
Dublin University Magazine, December 1834. 
Illustrated London News, Nos. 874, 890, 894, 901, 

908, 919, 938, 962, 975, 992, and 994. 
Edinburgh Review, Nos. 173, 176, 186, 187, and 219. 
By J. R.T. M., 10, Worcester-place, Gloucester. 
Quarterly Review, No. 12. 
Illustrated Times, No. 90. 








TRADE CHANGES. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not ‘ater than 
wel to the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 





Bankrupt.— William Osborne, Birkenhead, Che- 
shire, printer, bookseller, and stationer, August 8 and 
29, at 11, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Liverpool; soli- 
citor, Mr. Rymer, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Morgan, Liverpool. 

CERTIFICATES to be granted, unless cause be shown 
to the contrary, on the day of meeting: August 17, 
H. Pownceby, Leman-street, Whitechapel, Middlesex, 
printer. 

INsOLVENTS. — Interim Order —At Birkenhead : 
William Clark, Birkenhead, newspaper proprietor, 
Aug. 21. Final Order—At Newcastle: William 
Wood, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, law stationer, Aug. 23. 

ParRTNERSHIP DissoLvep.—F. Hewitt and J. M. 
Moore, Leicester, booksellers. 


——————————————— 


COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


[Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues. } 


Rv MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on Monday, the 6th of August, and two following 
days, at one o'clock precisely, the remainder of the 
library of a gentleman. 

By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Monday, August 16, and five 
following days, the library of a gentleman. 

By MR. L. A. LEWIS at 125, Fileet-street, 
on Tuesday, August 7, the library of a gentleman 








REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, on Monday, July 23, and six follow- 
ing days, the libraries of Lancelot Holland, Esq., of 
Langley Farm, Beckenham, and of his brother, 
Henry Holland, Esq., of Montagu-square, both de- 
ceased. We give some of the more interesting lots 
disposed of during the first three days of this impor- 
tant sale. 

Annual Register, from its commencement in 1758 
to 1858, with 3 vols. of Indexes, together 104 vols. 
1758-1859. A few of the volumes between 1791 and 
1825 are of Rivington’s issue. 171. 

Barbour (J.) The Actes and Life of Robert Bruce. 
Black letter. Edinburgh, Andro Hart, 1620. 5/. 10s. 

Bentley (R.) Works. By the Rev. Alex. Dyce. 
3 vols. all printed. Large paper, roy. 8vo. 1836. 
41. 14s. 6d. 

Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne. 52 
vols. Paris, 1811-28. 134. 5s. 

Boileau Despreaux (Nic.) CZuvres. Fine paper. 
Paris, 1747. 19 
, (Le Pere) Sermons, &c. Paris, 1707-34. 

81. 18s. 

Boyer (A.) Political State of Great Britain, from 
~~ to 1740, 60 vols. in 57. Very searce. 1718-40. 
61. 10s. 

Brathwaite (R.) Barnabee Itinerarium. First and 
very rare edition. 1648-50. 12/. 15s. 

Brantome (S. de) CEuvres. 15 vols. Beautiful set. 
La Haye, 1740. 14/. 10s, 

Bruno (N.) Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante. Con- 
secrato al molto illustre et excellente Cavalliero Sig. 
Philippo Sidneo. Rare. Parigi, 1584. 4. 16s. 

Buchanan (G.) Ane Detection of the duinges of 
Marie Quene of Scottes, touchand the murder of hir 
husband, &c. translatit out of the Latine, quhilke was 
written by G. B. Black letter, very fine copy, a 
small head by W. Hollar, inserted, from the Sykes 
Collection. Lond.? Day, 1572. 97. 15s. 

Academie des Inscriptions, Mémoires, 50 vols. 
Paris, 1736-1808—Tableau Géneral, par De l’Averdy, 
ib. 1791—Tables des Matiéres depuis le tome XLV., ib. 
1843. Together 52 vols. Paris, 1736-1843. 107. 10s. 

Addison (J.) Works, by Tickell, 4 vols. plates. 
Baskerville’s fine edition. Birmingham, 1761. 
51. 7s. 6d. 

Bandello (M.) Novelle, Tre Parti, 3 vols. Lucca, 
1554—Quarta Parte, 8vo. Lione, 1573. Together 4 
vols. Original editions, extremely rare. 22/. 15s. 

Bible (The Holy) conteyning the Olde and Newe 
Testament, Whereunto is joyned the whole service 
used in the Church of England, black letter, with 
woodcuts. Imprinted at London by Richard Jugge, 
1577—The Whole Booke of Psalmes in Englishe 
Metre, by Sternhold, Hopkins, and others, black 
letter. At London, printed by John Daye, 1574. In 
lvol. 12 

Bible (Holy) containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments with the Apocrypha! Books, in the earliest 
English Versions, made from the Latin Vulgate by 
John Wycliffe and his followers, now first printed 
entire, edited by the Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir F. 
Madden, 4 vols, imp. size. Oxford, 1850. 42. 16s. 

Ashmole (E.) Institution of the most noble Order 
of the Garter. Large paper, excessively rare, the 
presentation copy made to ** Arthur Earl of Anglesey, 
13th May, 1672,” with his Lordship’s autograph to 
that effect on the title. 1672. 157. 1ds. 

Baxter (R.) Practical Works, 4 vols. 
51. 15s. 

Bayle (P.) Dictionaire Historique et Critique, 4 
vols. best edition. Rotterdam, 1720. 52 

Bayle et Chauffepié, Dictionnaire Historique et 
Critique, 4 vols. Rott. 1720—Chauffepié (J. G.) 
Nouveau Dictionnaire; Supplement, ou Continuation 
de Bayle, 4 vols. Amst.1750. 8vol. 80. 15s. 

Biblia Greca. Sacre Scripture veteris nove que 
omnia (Grece, juxta Septuaginta excusa, cura 
Andre Asulani), edito priuceps, very fine copy, rare. 
Venet. Aldus, 1518. 30/7. 

Biblia Sacra Latina, e translatione et cum przefa- 
tionibus S. Hieronymi, 2 vols. extremely rare. 
Moguntiz, per Jo. Fust et P. Schoiffber de Gerns- 
heym, 1462. First edition of the Bible, which con- 
tains the date, the place of printing, and pame of the 
printers. 1652. 

The Byble in Englyshe, with a prologe thereinto, 
made by Thomas (Cranmer) Archbysshop of Cantor- 
bury; black letter, with woodcuts, extremely rare, 
prynted by Rychard Grafton, Fynisshed in Apryll, 
1540. 28/. 

The Byblein Englyshe, of the largest and greatest 
Volume auctorysed and apoynted by the Commaunde- 
ment of our moost redoubted Prynce and soueraygne 
Lorde Kynge Henrye the VIII. Oversene and 
perused at the commandement of the kynges hyghnes, 
by the Ryghte Reverend Fathers in God, Cuthbert 
(Tonstall) Byshop of Dunesme, and Nicolas (Heath) 
Bishop of Rochester ; black letter, woodcut title after 
Holbein. The arms of Thomas Lord Cromwell 
struck out; very fine copy, clean and sound, a few 
margins and portion of a corner only restored, in old 
blue morocco, g.e. Printed by Richard Grafton, 
cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum, 1541. 590. 
Biblia Germanica; Biblia, das ist, die Gantze 
Heilge Schrifft Mart. Luther, tegnadet mit Kitr- 


1787. 








from Inverness. 


furstlicher zu Sachsen freiheit; woodcuts. Wittem- 
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berg, Gedruckt durch Hans Lufft, 1534. German 
Gothic letter, first edition of Luther’s complete ver- 
sion, of the highest rarity, a beautiful copy; this 
edition preceded the English version of W. Tyndall 
one yearonly. 662, 

Biographia Britannica; or the Lives of the most 
eminent Persons who have flourished i in Great Britain 
and Ireland from the earliest ages, 7 vols. old calf. | 
1747-56. 31. 4s. 

3randt (S.) Stultifera Navis. The Ship of Fooles, 
&c., translated out of Latin into Englishe by 
Alexander Barclay, Prieste; black letter, very 
singular woodcuts. Joln Cawoode, 1570. 117. 

Srathwait (R.) English Gentleman and English 
Gentlewoman, the third edition, with a Lady’s Love 
Lecture, and a Supplement ; third edit. 1641. 6l. 15s. 

B utler (8. ) Hudibras, notes by Dr. Z. Grey, 2 vols, 
with the plates after designs by Hogarth; best edi- 
tion, large paper, very rare. Cambridge and London, 
1744. 16/, 

Clarendon (Earl of) History of the Rebellion, with 
the suppressed passages, and Bishop Warburton’s 
notes, also his Life, “i vols. large paper. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1826-7. 15/. 5s. 

Collins (Arthar) Peerage of England, by Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, 9 vols. 1812. 32. 17s. 

Dibdin (T. F.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Germany, 3 vols. 
fine copy, imp. size. 1821. 101. 5s. 


Barton (R.) Anatomy of Melancholy. Oxford, 
1621. First and scarcest edition. 22. 15s. 
Chronicles of England, viz. Hollinsbed, 6 vols.— 


Grafton, 2 vols.—Fabyan, Hall, Hardyng, Arnald, 
and Rastell, edited by Sir H. Ellis, and others, 
13 vols. 1807-12. 171. 

Chronicles of E alone: &c.: Froissart, Chronicles 
of England and France, translated by Lord Berners, 
edited by E. V. U tterson, Esq., 2 vols. 1812.—Mons- 
trelet, Chronicles of Engl and and France, translated 
by Colonel Johnes, 5 vols. Hafod Press, 1809.— 
With those of Hollinshed, Grafton, &c. as enumerated 
in previous lot. Together 20 vols. fine set. 302. 10s. 

Coryate (Tom) Crndities. V. ery large copy. 9. 

Camden (W.) Britannia, by R. Gough, 4 vols. 
Second edition, with the additions ‘and notes. Fine 
paper, the maps coloured. 1806. 52. 15s. 

Caxton. The Boke of Eneydos, compyled by Vyr- 
gyle, whiche hathe be translated oute of latyne into 
frenshe, And oute of frenshe reduced into Englyshe 
by me Willym Caxton, the xxii daye of Juyn, the 
yere of our lorde M.iiiic Lxxxx. the fyfthe vere of the 
Regne of Kynge Henry the seventh. Excessively 
rare, tall copy. Printed by Caxton, 1490. The first 
four leaves of introductory matter are inlaid, the fifth 
neatly facsimiled. 841. 

Ciceronis Officiorum libri III et Paradoxa; Versus 
XII Sapientum in epitaphio Ciceronis : et’ Horatii 
Oda de vite humane brevitate. Extremely rare. 
Presens Marci tulii clarissimam opus Johannes Fust 
Moguntinus civis non atramento plumali canna neque 
wrea, sed arte quadam perpulcra, Petri manu pueri 
mei feliciter effeci finitum. Anno 1465. First edition, 
and the first portion of any classical author ever 
printed, and one of the most celebrated editions in 
the annals of typography. 851. 

Donne (J.) Poems, with Elegies on the Author’s 
death. Very brilliant impression of the scarce por- 
trait by W. Marshall, 1635. 61. 8s. 6d. 

Drayton (M.) W orks, Polyolbion, &e. 4 vols, 
Very rare. i. 

Dryden (J.) W anhe, edited by Sir Walter Scott, 
18 vols. 1808. 97. 10 

Fuller (Tho.) The Ww rorthies of England. By Jobn 
Nichols, 2 vols. portrait. 1811. 12. 18s. 

Gascoigne (G.) Whole Woorkes. Black letter, very 
fine large copy, from George Steevens’ Collection. By 
Abell Ieffes, 1587. 167. 10s. 

Dugdale (W. ) et R. Dodsworth, ne Angli- 
canum, 3 vols. Lond. 1655-73. 51. 1 

Foxe (J.) Acts and Monuments - the Church. 
Best edition, large paper, imp. size, 1684. 4/. 12s, 

Gough _(R.) Sepulchral Monuments in Great 
Britain. 5 vols. 70. 

Gower (J.) de Confessione Amantis, an English 
Poem. Splendid copy of this scarce work, imp. size. 
1786-96. Black letter, second edition, old ‘calf, by T. 
Berthelette, 1532. 8l. 8s. 

Hakluyt (R.) Voyages. 3vols.in2. Black letter, 
second edition, fine copy, old gilt russia. 1599-1600. 
The Voyage to Cadiz in Vol. |. is the reprint, and not 
the original, as stated on the fly-leaf of Vol. I. by its 
late proprietor (J. Milner, Esq.). The copy passed 
from his collection to Mr. Hibbert. 122. 

Hasted (E.) History of Kent, 4 vols. Very splendid 
copy. Canterbury, 1778 to 1799. 197. 15s. 

Higden (Ranulph) Policronicon, Englished by 
John de Trevisa. Black letter, good sound copy, 

perfect with the exception of a leaf at the end, blank 
on one side, and the word “ Policronicon” on the 
ether. Extremely rare when in so complete a state. 
Emprynted at Westmestre by Wynkin The worde, 
1495. 241 

Holland (Hi. ) Heroologia Anglica. 
old gilt russia. Arnheim, Impensis Crisp. Passe. 
(1620) his is the first regular, as weil as a most 
beautiful series of English Portraits, including some 


Fine copy, in 


of our most illustrious navigators. 6/7. 10s. 
Homeri Opera Omnia, Greece. Editio princeps, 
extremely rare. Florentiw, 1488. 362, 
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| Book (The) of Vagabonds and Beggars; 





Homer. The whole Works of Homer, Prince of | 

oetts, in his Lliads and Odysses, translated according 
the Greeke by Geo. Chapman. Printed for 

ee Butter, n. d. (1614). Sold with all faults, 
12s, 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Solls y ehibelinaian Essays, No. I.) 


3ALDWIN (Thomas) on 
Simpkin, Marshall, 


8vo swd 8d. (W. Robertson, Dublin.) 
and Co 

BaLpwin (Thomas) on Manures (Agricultural Essays, No. II.) 
8vo swd 6d. (W. Robertson, Dublin.) Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

Ba_t—Persuasions: sixteen sermons preached in the parish 
church of St. Andrew, Holborn, by the Rev. ;T. H. Ball, 

M.A. Cr 8vocl 10s 6d. J. F. Hope 

Bayiis—The Rights, Duties, and Kelations of Domestic Ser- 
vants and their Masters and Mistresses, with a short account 
of servants’ institutions, &c, and their advantages. By 
T. H. Baylis. 8rd edit, with considerable additions, fep 8vo 
cl swd ls. 8S. Low, Son, and Co 

BeNnNneET?T—Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australia; being ob- 
servations principally on the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions of New South Wales, New Zealand, and some of the 
Austral Islands. By George Bennett, M.D. 8vo cl 2ls. 
John Van Voorst 

with a vocabulary 
Edited by Martin Luther in the year 1528, 

ted into English, with an introduction and 

Small 4to hf bd 5s. J.C, 


of the Jangua 
now first trans 
notes, by John Camden Hotten. 
Hotten 

| Bray—Phy? ic Nos sy for Schools, in twenty-seven easy lessons. 

2nd edit 12mo bdsls. Longman and Co 

t's Place in Universal History: an historical 

ym, in five bocks. By C. C. J. Baron Bunsen, 

.L., and D.D. Translated from the German, with 

ction and co-operation, by Charles H. Cot- 
Vol. IV. 8vo cl 25s, Longman and Co 

} CoppeTr—English Spelling Book; with Progressive Reading 
Lessons, Fables, &c. New edit 12ino Iscl. Griffin and Co 

Cosperr—English Grammar; intended for the Use of Schools 
and of voung persons in general New edit fep 8vo 2s cl. 
Griffin and Co 

Conpetr—French Grammar; or, Plain Instructions for the | 
seoreang French, New edit fe; » 8vo 8s é6dceL Griffin and 









Dd. Ph., D.( 
the auth 10r’s Sat 
trell, Esq., M.A. 







Cc a BE TT—E mee ‘ises to the Same; with key. New edit fep 
S§vo ’scl. Griffin and Co 

Cosserr—Latin Grammar: for the use of English boys. New 
edit fep 8vo 2s cl. Griffin and Co 

Coxsserr—Advice to Young Men, and (incidentally) to Young 
Women, in the Middle and Higher Ranks of Life. New edit 
fep 8vo 2s cl, Griffin and Co 

Corretr—Poor Man's Friend: 
who do the Work, and fight the Battles. 
8dlimp. Griffin and Co 

Consett—Cottage Economy: 
usefal in conducting the aff: airs of a Labourer’s Family. 
edit fep 8vo Is6d cl. Griffin and Co 

Cosretr—English Gardener: containing full instructions for 
the Cultivation of Plants, Fruit Trees. Vegetables, Flower 
Growing. &¢. &c. New edit fep 8vo3s 6d cl. Griffin and Co 

Connetr—The English tfousekeeper; or, Manual of Domestic 
Economy, for the use of Young Ladies who undertake the 
superintendence of their own Housekeeping. By Miss 
Cobbett. New edit fep 8vo 8séd cl. Griffin and Co 

ComBe—The Principles of Physiology applied tothe Preserva- 
tion of Health. and to the Improvement of Physical and 
Ment il Education. By Andrew Combe. 15th edit. Edited 
and adapted to the present state of Physiological and 
Chemical Science by James Cox, Cr 8vo swd 3s 6d; cl 48 6d. 
(Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh.) Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

CoLeEMAN—Notes on Health, showing how to Preserve or Re- 
gain it, by Diet, Regimen, &c. By W. T. Coleman. (Useful 
Library). Fep 8vo bds ls. Routledge and Co 

ConTANsEAU—Précis de la Littérature Francaise. 
Contanseau. 12mocl5s. Longman and Co 

DARWIN (Captain)—The Game Preserver’s Manual. 
price 2s, wrapper. Field Office, 846. Strand 

DEAN’s New Book of Dissolving Views. 
Dean and Sons 

DovuGLas—On the Defence of England; Naval, Littoral, and 
Iuternal. By General Sir Howard Douglas. 8vo swd 2s 6d. 
J. Murray 

Drayson—Sporting 
Africa. By Capt. 
by J. Wolf. Cr 8vo hf-bd 5s, 

Dumas —Isabel of Bavaria: 


a Defence of the Rights of those 
New edit fep 8vo 





: containing every matter deemed 
New 


By Léon 
8rd edit 
Roy 8vo bds 2s. 


Scenes amongst the Kaffirs of South 
Alfred W. Drayson. 2nd edit illustrated 
Routledge and Co 

an Historical Romance. By 


Alexandre Dumas, Fep 8vo bds 2s. D. Bryce 
DumMAs—Nanon; or, Woman’s War. By Alexandre Dumas. 
New edit fep 8vo bds 2s. (Parlour Library). C. Clarke 


Dumas—Mary Stuart. By Alexandre Dumas. Se bds 2s. 
Hi. Lea 

Epen—Easton and its Inhabitants. By the Hon. Eleanor 
Eden (Bentley's Standard Novels, Vol. VL) Fep 8vo cl 
2s 6d. QR. Bentley 

—_ ARbs--The Works of Jonathan Edwards; with an Essay 
by H. Rogers, and a Memoir by S. E. Dwight; revised by 
E. Hickman. 2 vols imp 8vo cl 36s. W. Tegge 

ELLis—The Mothers = Great Men. By Mrs. Ellis. New edit 
12mo cl 3s. R. Bentley 

EncriisHMan (The) in China. Illustrated cr 8vo cl 12s 6d, 
Saunders, Otley, and ¢ 

FamILy Atlas(Tke),cont sinlag eighty coloured maps, including 
the Geographical Map of England and Wales, by Sir I. R. 
Murchison; the Star Maps by Sir John Lubbock; and the 
Plans of London and Paris; with the new discoveries and 
other improvements to the latest date; with Index. Atlas 
4to half moroceo, 63s. _E. Stanford 

FIRESIDE Companion (The): a Literary and Scientific Book 
for all Seasons. Cr &vocl 2s. H. Lea 

From Hay Time to Hopping. By the Author of “ Our Farm 
of Four Acres."’ Cr 8vo cl 5s. Chapman and Hall 

Gay—The Fables of John Gray, illustrated with an original 
memoir, introduction, and annotations. By Octavius Freire 
Owen. Third edit With 126 drawings by William Harvey, 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Fep 8vo cl limp, 2s 6d. 
Routledge and Co 

Genpers (The) of French Nouns reduced to Rule. By 
M. A. H. Second edit 12m0swd 1s6d. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

Gueea the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire y E. Gibbon. With an introductory memoir by 
William Cangumn, Imp 8vo cl 18s. W. Tegg 

GoopLy Pearls: or, Choice Extracts from Christian Writers. 
18ino el limp, 6d. Religious Tract Society 

HarpiInGc—Rovinson—Universal Stenography; or, a New and 
practical system of Short-hand. By William Harding. A 
revised edition by John R. Robinson. 12mo swd 3s; roan, 


8s6d. John Van Voorst 7 
HarpMan—The Spanish Campaign in Moroceo. By Frederick 
Hardman. (Cr 8vo clés. Wm. Blackwood and Sons 


the author of 


Davs. By 
Cr 8vo cl 5s. 


Har RIETTE Browne's School 
New edit. 


waa a and Cities,"’ &c. 
H. Adamson. 

Benet aden. composed on 
Author's experience, &c. By the Rev. Joseph Hart. 
edit 32mo el 10d.: roan ls, W. H. Collingridge 

HuMBLE—Dictionary of Geology and Mineralogy; comprising 
such Terms in Natural History as are connected with the 
Study of Geology. By Wm. Humble. 8vo cl 12s. R. 
Griffin and Co 


various subjects; with the 
New 


| Jones—Turnip Husbandry. 





| 





fe 





| Hunter—An Introduction tothe Writing of Précis or Digests, 
as applicable to Narratives of Facts or Historical Events, 
Correspondence, Official Documents, and Generai Compo- 
sition: with numerous Examples and Exercises, adapted 
specially for the use of Canc lidates for the Civil Service 
Examinations. By the Rev. John Hunter, M.A., formerly 
Vice Principal of the National Society's Training College, 
Battersea. 12mo cl 2s. Loagman and Co 

Hor.ranp—The Unloved One: 2 Domestic Story. B 
Hofland. Fep. 8vo bds 2s. (Railway Library, Vol CoviiL: 5 
Routledge and Co 

Is IT Peace, Jehu? or, Buonapartism. =4 an kx-Cabinet 
Minister, Cr 8vo cl 10s. Gd. ‘i. C. Newb 

A series of pi “4 ers on the culture 
and ap; lication of that important root. By David F. Jones, 
with preface by Professor Johnstone. New edit. Fep 8v0 
os co (W. Robertson, Dublin). Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

JUVENILE (The) Museum ot Entertainment and Instruction. 
Cr 8vo cl 2s. H. Lea. 

KavanaGH—How I Won the Victoria Cross, By T. H. 
Kavanagh. Cr 8vo bds 2s. Ward and Lock, 

LANGLEY—Narrative of a Residence at the Court fof Meer Ali 
Moorad, with Wild Sports in the Vailey of the Indus. By 
Edward Archer Langley. LIllust. 2 vols 8vo cl 30s. Hurst 
and Blackett 

LIFE ina Whaler, or Perils and 
pone. By Sailor Charley. l2mo el gilt 3s 6d. 
vor 

Loxpon Journal (The) and Weekly Record of Literature, 
Science, and Art. Vol XXXII. Royal 4to cl 4s 6d. G. 
Vv ickers 

Lowe's (John) Series of Fourteen Original Tables, designed 
to show the different modes of Ruling the various sizes of 
Sheets of Paper and Skins of Parchment com: nonly used 
piel instruments. Demy 4to ci price 5s. Maxwell, 32, 

ell- 

Lyrron—Alice, or the Mysteries. By Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, New edit fep 8vo ci 2s 6d. “Routledge and Co 

Lytron—What will He Do with It ? By Pisistratus Caxton. 
(4 vols) VolTV. (Bulwer Lytton’s Novels, Library edit). 
lgmo cl 5s. Wm. Blackwood and Sons 

MACKEREL Will. By the Author of “Gilbert Gresham,” &c. 
18mo clls. Religious Tract Society 

Martis—An Encyclopedia of Every-day Knowledge for the 
Young. By W. Martin. New edit. 16mocl 2s, G. Berger 

Moore (Thos.), his Life, Writings, and C .~ ~fr iby 
H. RK. Montgomery. Cr 8vo cl 2s 6d. H. New by 

NEILoNDE: an Egyptian serap-book. Shienr imp 8vo cl. 
10s Gd. (W. Robertson, Dublin.) Simpkin, Marshall, and 


Vol. IV. 


Adventures in the ‘Tropical 
Ward and 












Co 

Oxp Jonathan; or, the District pee Parish Helper, 
Folio swdls 6d. W. H. Coliingridge 

OLIVER and Boyd's Scottish Tourist: a hand-book to the pic- 
turesque scenery, cities and towus, historical places, works 
of art, and antiquities of Scotland. 20th edit, thoroughly 
revised, and in great part rewritten. Illustrate d with maps, 
plans, and thirty-seven en; graving gs on steel, 12mo cl limp 
Gs = (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

Our ob of Four Acres. New edit, fep 8vo bds 2s. Chapman 
and Ha 

Pincues—The Practical Elocutionist: an extensive Collection 
of Recitations. By C. H. Pinches. 8rd edit, revised aud 
corrected, 12mo cl 4s. W. Kent and Co 

Pinxs—Country Trips: a Series of descriptive Visits to places 
of interest in various parts of England. By W. J. Pinks. 
18mo swd 6d, ells. J. T. Pickburn 

Practical Time-Tables (Monthly Official Red Book) of Con- 
tinental Rails, to accompany the “ Practical Guides.”” Post 
8vo swd 8d. Longman and Co 

PRACTICAL Through-kKoutes. General C ontinental Guide (to 
accompany and connect “Murray's Hand-books”). 4th edit 
fep $vo swd 1s. Longman and Co 

Purpay—One Hundred and One Psalm and Hymn Tunes, ar- 
ranged in short score for four voices and organ, piano, or 
private devotional use. Seiected and arranged by Charles 
ii Purday. Square 16moclilimp 1s. Routledge and Co 

Pycrorr—Twenty Years in the Church : an Autobiography. 
sf a James Pycroft. 3rd edit fep 8vo el ls 6d. 
» Boot 

Rosertson—The Works of Wm. Robertson, — With Life 
by D. Stewart. Imperial 8vo cliss. W. Te 

RovtLepoer’s Church and Home Metrical Penhter and Hymnal, 
containing one hundred and one psalm and hymn tunes 
adapted to six hundred and forty psalms and Hymns. Edited 
by Charles H. Purday. Square 16mo. el 2s, Routledge and 


Folio swd 8d. 





Co 
Sarsenunx pene Register (The). Simpkin, 
Marshall, and C 
SCATTERED Pearls ‘etrang together, being an arrangement of 
the precepts, promises, judgments, complaints, prayers, 
praises, and meditations, contained in the Book of Psalms. 
bnd edit fep 8vo clswdls. S. Low, Son, and Co 
Scortr—Anne of Geierstein, or the Maiden of the Mist. By 
SirgWalter Scott. Feap 8vo bds 1s 6d, cl 2s. A. and C. 


Black 
Scortr—The Waverley Nove!s. Dy Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 


Oi Ys Pirate, Vol. II. Tllust 12mo ci 4s. 6d. <A. and 
Cc. Blac 
Scor ‘The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 





XXVI : The Fortunes ef Nigel, Vol. L. Illust 12mo cel 4s 6:/. 
A. and C. Black 

SuHerwoop—Boys will be Boys; or the Difficulties of a 
Schoolboy’s Life: A Schoolboy’s Mission. By Mrs Sher- 
wood, and her daughter, Mrs Kelly. Fep 8vo el gilt 3s 6d. 
Milner and Sowerby 

SINcLAIR—The Journey of Life. By Catherine Sinclair. 9th 
edit fep 8vo cl gilt 886d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Snowpon: a Journey due North Wales, for Summer Excur- 
a“ By a Pedestrian Tourist. Cr 8vo swd 6d. W. Keut 
and Co 


Stainton—The Natural ge 4 of the Tineina. Vol. 5, con- 
taining Coleophora, Part2. Ky H. T. Stainton, states by 
Professor Zeller, J. W. A. is, and Professor Frey. 8vo 


cl 12s 6d. J. Van Voorst 

Trcc’s First French Book for Children. Designed for Schouls 
and Families. 18mo bds 6d. W. Tegg 

THompson—An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought: a 
treatise on pure and applied logic. By Wm. Thompson. 
5th edit fep 8vo cl 5s Gd. Longman and Co 

TRACTS for the People. By the author of “Tracts for the 
Poor.” 18mocllimp 1s. W. H. Collingridge 

Tracts for the Poor. By the author of “Nothing to Pay.’ 
1smocllimp1s_ W. H. Collingridge. : 

Warnerorp—Tales of the Slave Squadr By Lieut. 
Warneford. (Parlour Library, Vol. CCXV IL) Fep 8vo 
bds 2s, C. H. Clarke 

Wesster—A Critical and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. New and improved edit. for the use of 
colleges and schools. By Noah Webster. Enlarged for 
general use by Chauncey A. Goodrich. Cr 16mo el 3s 6d. 


. Teg 
Wanerss’s Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language. New and revised edit 32mo bds. 1s; cl 1s 6d and 
2s 6d; roan3s. Ward and Lock . 
Wiiis—The Eagle’s Nest: « summer home in an alpine 
valley; together with some excursions among the Great 
Glaciers. By Alfred Wills, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Bar 
rister-at- Law; author of “Wanderings among the Hish 
Alps.” With }2 illustrations drawn on stone by Hanhart, 
— sketches and photographs by Mr. and Mrs. Wills; and 
amap. Post 8vo cl 12s 6d. Longman and Co 
Winpsor—Ethica; or Characteristics of Men, Manners, and 
Books, By Arthur Lloyd Windsor. 8vo cl 12s. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
Yarns for Green Hands: a treatise on praetical yachtsman- 
ship. By Vanderdecken. Cr 8vo cl 7s 6& Hunt and Co 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY ! 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Riterature, Science, and Art. 
~_— > 

(THE CRITIC for JULY 7 contains 0 
PORTRAIT of 


SAMUEL WARREN, ESQ., M.P. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No, 413 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 
No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No. 422. 
No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426, 
No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430. 
No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 
No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No, 440. 
No. 8, M. LECOMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1,No0.443 
No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448, 
No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452. 
No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 
No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 
No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 
No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 
No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 
No. 16, W. HOWARP RUSSELL, August 6, No, 474. 
No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 
No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 
No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, November 5, No. 487 
No. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496. 
No. 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 500. 
No. 22, THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, April 7, No. 509. 
No. 23. MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, May 5, No. 513. 

Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
from Photographs by Mr. MAYALL, Messrs. MAULL and PoLy- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr, HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Critic, from July Ist, 1858. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MHE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 






Four Lines, or Thirty Words 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ... 
Half Column 
Whole Column 


DEPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 

















HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C.—A.D. 1834. 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Account, 
Balance-sheet, &c., are NOW READY, and may be had on 
‘written or personal application. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


f | ‘10 WATER GARDENS in the easiest 
way is by using the best FLEXIBLE TUBE. Brass 
Hand Branches, Roses and Jets, Garden-engines, Syringes, 
&c.—Apply for illustrated price lists to JAMES SHEATH and 
Co.. the Patent Gutta Percha and India Rubber Factory, 
35, Old-street-road, E.C.—The best articles only manufac- 
tured. Speaking Tubes fitted with our latest improvements. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
e 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, yy of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signa- 


ture. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibiiity, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
tanght in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street: 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
91, John-street, New York and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 
London. 


EATHER BEDS CLEANED, and all 
kinds of Mattresses thoroughly Purified, without loss of 
material, weight for weight being returned (with extract), by 
anew Chemical process, sanctioned by the Medical Faculty, 
and known in this country to the Proprietor of the Works 
only. Testimonials can be seeu.—Orders sent to Mr. G. 
WEST, the Manager, receive immediate attention. Address 
** ANGLO-BELGIAN FEATHER WORKS,” Savoy-strect, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ECONOMY in PROVISIONS.— Pickled 
Tongues 7d. per lb.; good Hams, for family use, 73d. 
per Ib.—GEORGE OSBORNE takes this opportunity of in- 
troducing these economical and useful articles of consump- 
tion to the notice of his kind patrons, as through the general 
Gearness of provisions, a great saving is effected by the pur- 
chaser, and good quality is also guaranteed. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OSBORNE- 

HOUSE, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Pauls, E.C. 














LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
URNITUREW—WHERE to BUY, 
WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
287. Dining-room suite, the 35/. Drawing-room suite, the 26/. 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 71; and Servants’, 4. 
Illustrated catalogues gratis, and tree by post. Goods car- 
riage paid to any partof the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 
91, 93, and 95, City-road, London. 


EXTRA ORDINARY SALE of an 
UPHOLSTERER’S STOCK of new and second-hand 
Furniture, amounting to upwardsof Twenty Thousand Pounds, 
and comprising more than one hundred suites of Drawing, 
Dining, and Bed-room appendages in every description of 
wood and design. J. DENT and Co. for upwards of thirty 
years the proprietors of the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 
30, 31, 32, and 99, Crawford-street, Baker-street. beg to 
announce to their customers and the public that in conse- 
quence of the expiration of their leases, they have commenced 
selling off the whole of their immense stock of Household 
Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, &c. &c. Families about to fur- 
nish will save full one third. The high reputation so long 
possessed by the Proprietors of the establishment will be a 
sufficient guarantee for the quality of their stock. References to 
customers in every townin England. The extensive Premises 
covering a space of more than 80,000 square feet, to be LET. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 8d., 1s. 4d., 18. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 49s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 








ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strrone, Ricw, and FULL-FLAVOURED Tea is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
ata high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside ; ELPHINSTONE 
; GOULD, 198, Oxford-st.; Won 75, St. I 
FoRTESCUE, Bayswater; Biiss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MILLARD, Camden-town; Jonnston, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Kingsland: BALLARD, Hammersmith; GaLtoway, Islington; 
GotTunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; PeaG, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rem, Rus- 
sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; HorNIMAN’s Agents 
inevery town. 


ue FORTY -SEVEN SHILLING 
SUITS 


are made to order from Scotch Cheviot, Tweed, and Angolas, 
all wool, and thoroughly shrunk by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
chant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. The Two 
Guinea Dress and Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, 
and the Half-Guinea Waistcoats. N.B.—A Perfect Fit 
guaranteed. 

HE COMFORT of a FIXED CLOSET 

for il. Placesin gardens (usually so offensive) converted 
into comfortable water-closets by FYFE’S PATENT 
HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, 
preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Any carpenter 
can affix it to the seat. Price 1. Also hermetically-sealed 
inodorous chamber commodes, l/. 2s., 27. 4s., and 32: and 
portable water-closets with pump, cistern, and self-acting 
valve. A prospectus with engravings, sent for two post 
stamps.—At FYFE and Co.'s Sanitarium, 46, Leicester-square, 
(west side), W.C. 


TERLING SILVER.—WILIAM S. BUR- 
\J TON has added to his extensive Stock of GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY and HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER 
SERVICES for the Table or for Presentation. His prices will 
be found considerably below those usually charged. 
FIDDLE PATTERN, KING'S PATTERN. 




























oz. » & 4, oz. £4.d. 

12 TableSpoons 30 at7s4d 11 00 | 12 Table Spoons 40at7s6d 15 00 
12 Table Forks 30 7s4d 11 © 0 | 12 Table Forks...40 7s6d 15 00 
12 DessertSpns20  7s4d 7 68 | 12 Dessrt Spoons24 7s6d 9 00 
12 Dessert Frks20 7s4d 7 68 | 12 Dessert Forks 23 7séd & 12 6 
2 Gravy Sponsl10 7s4d 3134) 2Gravy Spoonsll 7s fd 4 26 
1 Soup Ladle 9 Ts4d 3 60 1 Sonp Ladle... 11 7s6d 4 26 

4 Sauce Ladles10 7s 10d 3184 | 4Sauce Ladies 11 880d 4 80 
12 Tea Spoons 10 7s10d 3 16 4 | 12 Tea Spoons...14 & 0d 5 120 
1 Fish Slice .........-ce0ere00 2100 | 4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. 1 19 0 

4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowis 1 00 1 Mustard Spoon, ditto ... 0 10 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do. 6 70 1 Fish Slice. w. 3 00 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs ...... 36 | 1 Pair Sugar Tongs .. -1 50 

1 Moist Sugar Spoon...... 8 1 Moist Sugar Spoon 0150 

1 Sugar Sifter 5 1 Sugar Sifter... ............1 30 
1 Butter Knife... 2 1 Butter Knife ........4. woe 10 
£57 15 10 £75 10 6 


TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE. 
COTTAGE PATTERN. KING'S PATTERN, RICHLY 
Teapot..... 22 atl0s, £11 0 0 CHASED, 
Sugar Basin..14 I Is. 714 0| Teapot ......23 at 10s.6d £12 1 6 
Milk Ewer... 7 is. 317 0|SugarBasin.13 lis.6d4. 7 96 
Coffee-pot ...25 10s, 1210 0! CreamEwer7 ils.6d. 4 06 
Coffee-pot...26 10s.6d. 13 13 0 





£3 10 


£37 46 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. to £20 Os, each. 
Shower Baths, from...........0 &s. Od. to £6 Os, each. 
mps (Moderateur). from... 6s. 07. to £7 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Me Ca OU ccccntcemcectncct 4s. Od. per gallon. 


‘ 7 

ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, aud free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Pilate, Nickel Silver. and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of prices, and Plans of the 
20 large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, 











and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, New- 
man-mews, London. 
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AWRENCE HYA\, in announcing that 

his NEW STOCK of CLOTHING for the season of 

1860, consisting of the largest and choicest variety of SPRING 
and SUMMER attire ever designed, is now ready for inspec- 
tion, and to which he solicits public attention an patronage. 
The greatest confidence may be placed in the durability and 
style of all garments, combined with the utmost economy in 


price. 
JT AWRENCE HYAM’S 15s. and 17s. 


TROUSERS are made from the choicest patterns in 
SCOTCH CHEVIOTS and ANGOLAS, all wool, and war- 
ranted thoroughly shrunk. VESTS to match, &s. 6d. an 


—— _ FOR PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
LAW RENCE HYAM’S ATTIRE for 


CLERICAL, LEGAL, and MEDICAL GENTLEMEN 
is remarkable for sound quality and perfect consistency of 
design. An unlimited variety of patterns to select from. 

7 FOR THE YOUNG. 
Tv x r 
AWRENCE HYAM is everywhere cele- 
brated for the becoming style and finished beauty of his 
Clothing for Children, Boys, and Youths. Perfectly New 
Styles in Children’s Dresses, Boys’ Suits, and Single Garments 
are now on view, ready for immediate wear. 
OBSERVE, the only ESTABLISHMENTS of LAWRENCE 
HYAM are 
CITY—36, Gracechurch-street. 
WEST-END—189 & 190, Tottenham-court-road. 





oY oO r THANa r 
LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE CAPS 
for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a very 
superior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement and prices on application, and the articles 
sent by post from the manufacturers. 
Pore & PLANTE, 4,,Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 


) n \a a ry) ‘ 
K ZATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER.—FLEAS in Dogs, Poultry, 
&c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every 
other insect, by this powder, which is perfectly harmless to 
animal life; sportsmen particularly will, therefore, find it in- 
valuable. In packets, post free. for 14, or treble size for 36 
postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, London, E.C. 
Take notice, each genuine packet bears the above name and 
address. See The Field. October 2nd and 9th, pp. 266, 283, and 
294. 








PURITY of COMPLEXION and a soft 
ness and delicacy of skin are realised by the use of 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Prepara- 
tion. This royally-patronised and ladies’ esteemed specific 
exerts the most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the 
skin, and eradicates freckles, tan, pimples, spots, discoloration, 
and other cutaneous visitations. As a renovating and refresh- 
ing wash during the heat and dust of summer its virtues are 
universally acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
Cavtion.—The words “ROWLAND’S KALYDOR,” &c., 
are on the wrapper, and their signature, “ A. RowLAnpD and. 
Sons,” in red ink, at foot.—Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, London 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


H OLLoway’s PILLS. — YOUTHFUL 
INFIRMITIES.—From causes scarcely perceptible at 
first, the young become prematurely enervated and debili- 
tated. They lose alike their looks, energy, and confidence. 
The general cause of this melancholy state is a disordered 
stomach, which Holloway’s Pills willregulate. By improving 
digestion and purifying the blood, they work wonders. They 
act so kindly, yet so certainly, upon every organ necessary for 
healthy digestion, that the nervous system soon recovers, and 
the wonted good spirits speedily return with strength, viva- 
city, and vigour. The most delicate may safely take Hollo- 
way’s Pills. They cause no violent effects upon the system, 
but gradually accomplish their end without much restriction 
in diet or a. The composition of these pills secures 
them from doing mischief. 
a , 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 
Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. 
Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New 


Ormond-street, and to be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes 
at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. 


SENT FREE for the benefit of NERVOUS 
SUFFERERS, “THE WARNING VOICE,” by H. 
SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal University of Jena, 
&c., a Medical Work on the Cure of Nervous Debility. Indiges- 
tion, Loss of Memory, &c., on receipt of a Stamped directed 
Envelope. — Address Dr. H. SMITH, 8, Burton-crescent, 
Tavistoch-cquare, Londen, W.C. 
BOOK on DIET for INVALIDS, sent 
GRATIS to the AFFLICTED.—A person having been 
afflicted for many years with Consumptive Symptoms, 
Nervousness, Indigestion, Lassitude, Debility, Low Spirits, 


| Dimness of Sight, and other distressing disorders, and inca- 
| pacitated for the pleasures or business of lite, will send infor- 


mation of the treatment by which he became restored to 
perfect health, on receipt of a stamped directed envelope 
addressed to T. YARDLEY, Esq., No. 10, Regent’s-park- 
road, London. 


vy Ty 
D2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, «&c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greynessin 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street. Kentish-town. London. 
Y al Pe Pan Pal Ua ° 
R UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
\ wirnovut A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON'’S celebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE 
RUPTURE, however bad or long-standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s, 6d. in postage stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 1 till 
12 o'clock. An explanatory book and testimonials sent, post 
free. for six penny stamps. 





~ vr _ . 
TOILETTE REQUISITE for the 
SPRING.—Among the many luxuries of the present 

age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold virtues of 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied to the roots 
and body of the hair, it imparts the most delightful coolness, 
with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. It also, at this 
period of the season, prevents the hair from falling off, or, if 
already too thin or turning grey, will prevent its further pro- 
gress, and soon restore it again. Those who really desire to 
have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should use it 
daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening the hair, freeing 
it from scurf, and producing new hair, whiskers. and mous- 
taches. Established upwards of thirty years. No imitative 








wash can equal it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 1s. only.—C. and A. 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
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NEW FRENCH READING BOOK 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
Shortly will be published, neatly bound, in 1 vol. 12mo. 


ONTES, par EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
Edited, with Notes Grammatical and Explanatory, 
and a short Bio, hical Notice of the Author. By 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward VI. School, N orwich. 
London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand; 
By whom the following Elementary Works are 
published : 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 
Fellow of Magdalen College. Oxford, and formerly one 
of the Masters at Winchester College. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar. 
Neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar ; 
with a Lexicon and Notes, Sixth Thousand, 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s 
Grammar; with a Lexicon. Second Thousand, 12mo. 
clath, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Rey. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar; with a Lexicon 
and Appendix. Ninth Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Now complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 98. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with Pro- 
legomena, Notes and References, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. 

*,* The Parts may still be had separately. St. 
Matthew, Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d. 
St Luke, 2s.; St. John, 2s. 

GERMAN. 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES in Prose and 
Verse. With a close English Translation and brief 
Notes. Svo. cloth, 2s, 6d. The German Text alone, 8vo. 
sewed, 1s. 6d. 

OLLENDORF’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. _Trans- 
lated (unabridged) from the Original French Edition. 
By HENRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
KEY to ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S (F., Professor at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst) COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second Edition, enlarged 
and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN EXERCISES. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved, Svo. cloth, 4s. 

DEMMLER’'S GERMAN READER. 
cloth, 4s. 

BERNARD'S (Mme.) GERMAN EQUIVA- 
LENTS for ENGLISH THOUGHTS. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

STEIN METZ’S (Professor at the Bedford Schools) 
FIRST READING BOOK; with Notes and Dic- 
tionary. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

STEINMETZ—The ACCIDENCE of GERMAN 
GRAMMAR; showing, in a tabular form, the reflec- 
tions of the various parts of Speech. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

STEINMETZ'S GERMAN EXERCISES, for the 
use of Beginners; witha Key. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 
his German Grammar. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cl. 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 
Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cl. 3s. 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the use of Students. By Dr. A. 
HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S (Dr.. Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK. With 
Notes. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELE- 
MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second 
Edition, revised, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BARTEL’'S MODERN LINGUIST: or, Conver- 
sations in English, French, and German ; with Rules for 
Pronunciation, and a copious V: ocabulary. Square Ié6mo. 
cloth. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. In English and German 
(only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGER’S (W.) GERMAN TALES and 
POETRY. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER'S GERMAN TRAVELLING CON- 
VERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. cl. 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL'S (Dr.) GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
onan entirely New Principle. With copious Notes. Se- 
cond Edition, cloth, 5s. 


12mo. 


FRENCH. 

O. C. ANGOVILLE'S (French Master at Win- 
chester College) COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. Third 
Edition. Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER, In Two Parts. 
32mo. cloth, 2s. 

MANIER'S FRENCH PHRASE and WORD 
BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. 
stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. 

*,* These little books will be found extremely useful 
to beginners and students of the French Language. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST: or, Conver- 
sations in English and French, with Models of Receipts, 
Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s. boun 





Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 

ECOND SERIES of VICISSITUDES of 
f FAMILIES. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King 
of Arms. 

“A pleasanter and more| “This Second Series of the 
suggestive volume we have | ‘Vicissitudes’ formsaduplicate 
seldom met.” —Critic. to the novelty and charm of the 

first.”"—/Ulus. London News. 
The FIRST SERIES, 4th Edition, price 12s. 6d. 
may also be had. 

London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
HALL’S GREEK AND LATIN ROOTS, IN USE IN 
KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON. 

Third Edition, enlarged, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 
HE PRINCIPAL ROOTS of the GREEK 
TONGUE; with a Display of their Incorporation into 
ae, and an Index of English Words derived from the 
Greek. og W. HALL. 
he same plan, Eighth Edition, price 4s. 6d. 
HALL’S LATIN ROOTS, with aor as above. 
Byt the same Author, in 8vo. price 
REASONS for a NEW VERSION of ‘the BIBLE 
according to the Present Idiom be the English Language. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LoNGMAN, and RoBERTs. 
SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE REV. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 
Adapted for the Use of Candidates for the University Middle- 
_ and Civil Service Examinations. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 


UNTER’S ART of PRECIS-WRITING : 

Being an Introduction. to the Writing of Précis 
or Digests, as applicable to Narratives of Facts or Historical 
Events, Evidence. Correspondence, Official Documents, and 
General Composition; with numerous Examples and Exer- 
cises. 


JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, with Notes, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE'S HENRY VIII., with Notes, 
*PARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS of SEN- 
TENCES, 1s. 3d. 

TEXT BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in ENGLISH PARSING, 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 9d.—KEY, 


just ready. 
EXERCISES in FIRST FOUR RULES of 
London: Soames, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 








ARITHMETIC. 








This day, price ls. 6d. ornamental cover, 


ANNY: REVELATIONS of a WOMAN’S 
HEART. Translated from the Twentieth French edition. 
Most ow affecting the wife, the husband, and the lover. 
London: GEORGE VICKERs, Angel-court, Strand. 


Thi s day, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
PEECHES in PARLIAMENT and 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 5 ay late HENRY 
DRUMMOND, Esq. Edited by LORD I AINE. 
London: BoswortH and HARRISON, ky aes ett 


This day, fep. 8vo. ». cloth 2s, 6d. 
HE EARLY LIFE of LOUIS NAPO- 


LEON. From authentic sources, 
London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 














EYNOLDS’S SCHOOL DIAGRAMS, 


used and highly appreciated in the Government and 
other schools, will be found of great utility in Education. 
They embrace nearly all subjects, are attractive, highly in- 
structive, durable, and cheap. Catalogues free on receipt of 
stamp. 

. JAMES REYNOLDS, 174, Strand. 


Now ready, 399 8vo. pages, 5s. 6¢ 
HAVET’S FRENC Hi CONVERSATIONS ‘DRE ADINGS. 


FRENCH STUDIES: Comprehending Con- 


versations on all the met wy ph topics of life; Exercises on an 
original system : and Reading Lessons from standard French 
writers. The whole arranged on an entirely new plan. By 
ALFRED HAVET, author of “The Complete French Class- 


Book,” &c. 
‘0 appear in September, 
AVET’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK: A 


practical Introduction to the French Language, on the 
conversational system; comprehending 250 Exercises in 
French and English alternately, each exercise consisting of 
Questions and Answers of every-day use ; with a Dictionary 
of all the words and idioms in the book. 
London: W. ALLAN; Dunav and Co.; SmpKry and Co. 


Free by post, 7d. 
EGG’S FIRST FE RENCH BOOK. — 
Adapted for the Use of Schools and F: 
Examined and approved of by M. STIEVENARD, King’s 
College, London. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, eee Cheapside, E.C. 
CHEAP B 
OR SALE. —_ FAMILY HERALD, 
Vols. XL to avi (in numbers), price 1s, per vol.; 
eK tee 4s. 6d. per vol. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS (in numbers), January 
to June 1860, price 6s. 6d.: published price 13s. 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES (in numbers), January to June, 
and _ to December 1859 (2 vola.), price 5s.; published 
ce 
" They are clean and in good condition. 
Address (by letter) “ ADVERTISER,”’ 8, Torriano-gardens, 
Kentish-town. London. 


CHOICE OLD ENGRAVINGS, WATER COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS, OIL PAINTINGS, AND BOOKS OF PRINTS. 


GEORGE LOVE, Printseller, 81, Bunhill- 


row, London, informs collectors a new Catalogue of 
Engravings by Sharp, Woollett, Rubens, Teniers, Waterloo, 
Morland, Constable, J. M. W. Turner. R.A., &c. &c., may be 
obtained for two post stamps. The Catalogue includes scarce 
old books of prints, original oil paintings, and water colour 
drawings. Part 2, containing Engravings by Mare Antonio 
Berghem, Earlom, Goltzius, Raphael Morghen, Porporati, 
Rembrandt, Sir Robert Strange, Wille, &c. &c., will be sent 
for two post stamps. —Established above 50 years. 


UCHARISTICA : Meditations and Prayers 

on the Most Holy Eucharist from Old English Diomen 

With an Introduction by the BISHOP of OXFORD. 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; 5s. bound in morocco. 

HORE SACRE: Prayers and Meditations for 
Private Use, from the Writings of the Divines of the Anglican 
a. Ds ith an Introduction A the Rev. JONN CRAND- 
LER, M.A., Vicar of Whitley. 























2s. 6d. cloth; 5s. bound in 


a 
*,* The above are also kept in a variety of handsome 
bindings. 


Just ready, 1s. sewed ; or 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 


VERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. With Ma 
and Chronological Table, and Questions at end of each 

Chapter. 
Just published, 1s. sewed; or 1s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
oy Sa ARP FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 

onarchs and Chronological Table, same price and 
approved style as the following Histories. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map ¢ the Empire, Chronological Table, and 
Index and Questions at end of each chapter. By 
EDWARD FARR. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in 
the time of Our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to the Promised land. With 
Questions for Examination and Chronological Table, as 

“ Rome,” ls. and 1s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
be MISS CORNER. With Map, new and improved 
ae? Questions at end of each chapter, 1s. sewed ; 


The Press have pg f praised Corner’s Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTOBIES, 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period, 
and continued down to the present time, in addition to 
their general truthfulness as records of public national 
events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of 
the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the 
people, in different epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, 3s. 6d. bound. Fifty-second Thousand. Plates, 
a Ss, Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition, 
Questions, 4s. 


‘Commits HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Twelfth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and. Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. | With Questions, 33s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and inex. 
Eighteenth Thousand. New Edition. With Questions, 3s 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. Eleventh Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions, 3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chrono- 
logical Table and Index. Seventeenth Thousand. 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, 
and truthful, narrated the great events of the histories 
of France, Spain and Portugal, England and Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 
Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Poland and 
Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; 
they are really of great worth, and might be 
advantage by multitudesof parents as well as children; 
the language is so simple that children must comprehend 
it, but withal so free from childish insipidity that an 
adult may read with pleasure.” —Atheneum. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second 
Edition, with Chronological Table and Index, and Two 
large Maps. Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


DEAN’S ILLUSTRATED MODERN 
SPELLING and READING BOOK, with Meanings 
attached to each Word, comprisin the information of 
“ Carpenter,” with the usefulness of * Butter,” and the 
simplicity of ‘* Mavor,” &c. 


CHARLES BUTLER'S GUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE; containing, in the form of an easy 
catechism, a complete series of the newest and most use- 
ful Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and 
je wd ame of Nature. Fourteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to GEO- 
GRAPHY. A new and concise Description of the Five 
great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, 
and Vegetable Productions ; and the Characteristics of 
their Inhabitants. Fourteenth Thousand. 1s. 6d. in 
cloth; or, with the Use of the Globes, and Seven Gly- 
phographic Maps, 2s. bound in cloth boards. A New 

dition much improved by Edward Farr. 





DEAN and SONS, 11, Ludgate-hill, London; 
and of all Booksellers. 




















aaa SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
aa” L. HACHETTE and Co,, 18, King W: -street, 
SGharles XIL 1s. 6d, 
1s, 3d. 
Louis XIV. 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammat......coss000 18, 62. 
Exercises 1s, 6d. 
Cesur with Latin Notes 1s. 6d. 





Horace with Latin Notes 1s. 
Virgil with Latin Notes. 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose . 


The Same, Poetry... 
La Fontaine's Fables 
All strongly bound in boards. 
{ Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 2 
supplied | Catalogue alphabetically = with Authors’ 
by post on} names and their sev 
receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek ona Latin Classics. 
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a postage | List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 
( Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 
Printed and published by Joux Crockronp, at 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middivsex.— 








London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 


London: R. and A. ScTtsny. Oxford: J. H. and James 
PARKER. 


Saturday, August 4, 1860, 
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